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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is desigred tc illustrate how nine 
rural school s; along with ar«s postaecendary institutions, planned 
and implemented guidance and counseling programs and to help others 
similarly situated to do the same, it contains the ideas, strategies, 
obstacles, and accomplishments cf field test sites in diverse 
geographic areas. This document is organized in the following manner. 
The introduction describes the parameters of the field test and the 
methodology behind the development cf the handbook. Chapter T 
summarizes the results of the field test across the nine states and 
covers such topics as theses How did sites go afceut organizing 
planning committees?; What roles did the slaining committees actually 
plan in the program planning process? ; What unusual problems were 
there in coordinating prograns activities ?; To what extent did 
post sec ondary and secondary educational institutions cooperate in 
this endeavor?; How much time on the part of the coordinator is 
required?; Did the involved sites contribute other resources to' the 
planning process, and if so, what vere they? Chapter 2 contains 
recoaiendations based upon the results cf the field test. Chapters 
3-11 are the reports and plans from the nine field test sites. The 
individual reports and plans are followed by a series of appendixes 
that contain such items as project interview and reporting forms. 
(Ruthor/BS) 
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From /otef to Act/on developed as part of the Cooperative Rural Career Guidance System, 
an extension of the Rurgl AnjBrics Series , to ghw how nine different rural and small schools in 
cooperation with their af^a postseeondary institution planned and implemented comprehensive 
career guidance program! in § yegr-fong field test conducted by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, 

The sites were choi^n beegUfe they demonitNted a cornrnitnient to the concept of career guld 
anee and represented unique geographic regions c?f the country. 

The nine field site pl^ns Contained in thisPsoh follow the participating schools through initial 
planning activities, needs and resource assessment, and implementation procedures of a fledgling 
career guidance program, Ueaderihip methods a t\d problems, community involvement, adapting 
survey language to the IqC^I population and ecwdinatihg effort! between local school districts and 
regional postsecondary Institutions, all form pan §f the process and, hence, the final plans. 

This book provides practical insights intopr^rarti development for those individuals charged 
with the planning, develaprmnt, and initiation of career guidance programs, As such it should be a 
valuable addition to the £aiW guidance library of the local school guidance counselor. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
\h Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



What Is From Idea to Action? 

Since 1976, the National Center for Research in Vocational Education his been Involved in 
developing career guidance materials for use In rural and small schools. The National Center, in 
consortium with the Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center and Northern Michigan University, 
developed the Rural America Series, a set of 18 handbooks that describe how to plan, implement, 
and evaluate a career guidance program. 

In 1977 the National Center and Northern Michigan University were funded by the United 
States Office of Education (USOE), Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education to conduct a proj- 
ect entitled, "The Cooperative Rural Career Guidance System.'" The major objectives of the project 
were: 

1, To field test the planning process for a career guidance program as described in the 
Rural America Series, 

2. To develop three compendium products to the Series that deal respectively with the con* 
cepts of cooperative relationships between schools and business, industry, and labor; 
training or facilitating others to use the Series; and the results of the field test 

This handbook, From idea to Action: Career Guidance Plans of Rural and Small Schools, Is 
designed to illustrate how nine rural schools along with area postsecondary institutions planned 
and implemented guidance and counseling programs and to help others similarly situated to do the 
same, It contains the ideas, strategies, obstacles and accomplishments of field test sites In diverse 
geographic areas, 

Testing or implementing any new Innovation or change strategy Involves tremendous energy, 
creativity, trial efforts, successes, failures, modifications, and learning, The experience Is usually 
a significant one for every person involved, 

Unfortunately, too often this experience is an isolated one, with few persons outside an Im- 
mediate project benefiting from the effort When a similar idea is ready to be tried by a new group, 
they often duplicate many of the same procedures and products used by Innovators before them* 

While the experience of "re-inventing" strategies can be a useful learning experience, particularly 
if time is of no concern, most find that reviewing others' experiences helps sharpen and stimulate 
their own planning. Time is saved, leaving more opportunities for the really innovative aspects of the 
project. Thus, From Idea to Action was developed, 

How to Use the Handbook 

The document is organized in the following manner, The Introduction describes the parameters 
of the field test and the methodology behind the development of From Idea to Action, Chapter 1 
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summarizes the results of the field test across the nine stated It covers such topics as: How did the 
sites go about organizing planning committees? What roles did the planning committees actually 
play in the program planning process? Whit unusual problems were there in coordinating program 
activities? To what extend did postseoondary and secondary educational institutions cooperate in 
this endeavor? How much time on the part of the coordinator is required? Did the involved sites 
contribute other resources to the planning process, and if so, what were they? Chapter 2 contains 
recommendations based upon the results of the field test, Chapters 3=1 1 are the reports and plans 
from the nine field test sites. The individual reports and plans are followed by a series of appendixes 
that contain such Items as project reporting forms, 

Table 1 highlights the contents of the site chapters. The reader could select individual chapters 
based upon interests, needs and similarity to his/her own local site. 

TABLE 1 



Highlights of Sites Reports arid Plans 

Chapter Site Highlights 

3 Pretty Prairie, Kansas • Planning Committee fully active in program planning 

not just in an advisory capacity, 

« Interesting techniques for collecting resource assess- 
ment information, 

• Strong community relations and positive interactions 
with cooperating agencies, 



4 Somerset, Kentucky • Use of interesting needs assessment Instrument, 

• Issues and considerations in coordinating program 
across three institutions, 

• Strong Chamber of Commerce support, 

6 East Corinth, Maine * Problems and issues related to coordinator change, 

• Interesting local revisions of goal statements from the 
Rural America Series. 

6 Crystal Falls, Michigan » Completion of all parts of the planning phase, 

• Detailed procedural forms for the planning phase, 

« Student achievement test with answer key Included 
in chapter, 

7 Hatch, New Mexico « Needs assessment data analyzed by sub-group within 

the school, 

• Door-to-door resource assessment by cooperating 
postsecondary institution, 

8 Nelsonville, Ohio * Use of the state of Ohio's Program Review for Improve- 



ment, Development and Expansion of Vocational and 
Career Education (PRIDE) needs assessment procedure. 

* Issues and considerations in multiple institution coordi- 
nation and advisory committee utilization, 

• Filing format for resource file development 
« Assessment of in-service needs, 
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Table "\ ^Continued 



Chapter 


Site 




Highlights 


9 


Barksdale, Texas 


• 


Utilization of the Texas Career Education Measure" 








ment Series instrumentation. 






• 


Initial development and implementation of a career 








resource center. 






• 


Problems and issues related to coordinator change* 
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Cashmere, Washington 


• 


Use of program advisory committee resulting In the 








development of strong community support, 






• 


Development of human and material resources 








files, 






• 


An advisor-advisee program. 






• 


Development of a program implementation plan. 
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Brillion, Wisconsin 


• 


Development of career guidance program plan focused 








on the K-8 level. 








Sample community resource survey forms, 



A suggested procedure for using the book is to read the Introduction and Chapters 1 and 2. 
Then the reader should study the individual site reports and plans which appear to be of most inter* 
est* The reports and plans are relatively short. Several of the longer reports contain extensive chapter 
appendices that provide the reader with specific examples of how such activities is sampling com- 
munity opinions or measuring student achievement were conducted, 

The handbook is designed to assist you, the reader, in implementing a career guidance pro- 
gram with a variety of helpful suggestions some of which should be appropriate to your needs. 



Premises of the Field Test 

When the field test design was developed, four major premises were put forth, The first premise 
of the test was that rural/small schools might not be able to deliver totally effective career guidance 
programs by themselves* Widespread community support Is needed, and the community must be 
involved during the initial planning phase not after its conception. It was also thought that post- 
secondary institution input was valuable in program planning, 

The second premise was that a career guidance program should have a coordinator. The program 
is more organized and effective when one person is responsible for overseeing the entire effort* 

A third premise held was that an effective program should be based on locally collected data* 
Each participating site was required to conduct needs and resource assessments or to use current 
information from prior assessments* 

The fourth premise was that rural schools should have written program plans, Field test sites 
were required to produce a written plan and report at the completion of the planning process, The 
plan would outline future activities. 



Sits Selection 



The sites selected had to indicate a high degree of Interest in improving their mmr guidance 
program, A site was defined as a secondary school and m nearby postiecondary institution where 
soma of the secondary school graduates tfadltiorii lv attend. 

State supervisors of gut dance mn asked to recommend rural sites that they thought might be 
Interested in participating irr the field test, Hie general rufeof thumfeused lo identify rural schools 
was the following: the school had a 9- 12 firade student population of SCO or \m%^ the community's 
population was 2,500 or less, and itiva located 26 miles or more from a town of 25,000 or more. 
Where possible state personnel did adheretD the 25-25-25 concept Identified secondary sites 
also hid to be relatively clos^topostsecondary institutions. 

Rural iraas\/ary in terms of geographic and ethnic mix, socfceconomic status, and amount of 
business, industry, and labor representation. In an attempt to make "the small sample as representa- 
tive as possible, geographic spread v/as the facto r considered. It was 1elt that with the major regions 
t>f the country represented, sorne of the other facto nwo\j Id automatically be accounted for. Un- 
fortunately, there was not a site in thedaep ^outh, 

Th rough state department reconn mendatiofis end self-selection (two sites used this procedure), 
18 sites that wer& within the confines of the sampling frame vwere identified. After discussions with 
the project director, six of the identified sites declined no participate because of the timeframe for 
the field test The testing period did net start until the mr\d of March, arid the six sites fsft that It 
vwou Id be difficult to begin resting a planning process so late in the school year The test mould have 
conflicted wth al ready scheduled events is well is with normal end of the \ear activities. 



Site Orientation 

Once sites w^re identified, the project director contacted thsm verbally and Inwvritfng, They 
were asked to cornplate * "agreements 1 ' for their participation in the project and to nominate indi- 
viduals to attend the orientation workshop a1 the National Center Two Individuals per site— the 
secondary ^chcol representative and the posttiocndtry repreientathr e-w§re requested to attend 
the vvorkshop* 

Because of tfie guidance focus of the project nnost of the local sites sent guidance personnel 
to the workshop, although tills v/as not mandatory, Two sitae didnotiand representatives to the 
workshop and in-service training was provided for therr& on site at a Titer date, 

The purpose of the orientation workshop was twolofd. Participants wen briefed on field test 
expectations and ^/vere given an orientation to the fjamt A mrJc& Series* The basic requirement of 
the field test vvas -for representatives of the secondary school, the pMtsecoridiry Institution* and 
local business, industry, and labor to oooperatively plana local career guidance program. Specific 
requirements and suggertid procedures for the field testaresji'ven In Table 2. 

The requirerrients wire written into an agreement "that wm signed ty administrators of local 
educationil inatittJtioris and by the projeot director at tffie National Center, 1h* far*/ America 
ferfei served aia reference for completing the field test requirements. During the orientation work- 
shop, participants became familiar v/itti the content of the 16 handbooks. It was made clear that 
the handbooks w#re to be considered an enoyclopedia, snd the procedures did not have to be 
followed y/erd-forword # Alse, if a school had recently cornpleted one of the field test requirements, 
it did not have to be repeated, 
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TAB LI 2 

Requirements arid Procedures for the Field Test 



Requirements Suggested Procedures 



1, 


Formation of a 

Planning 

Committee 


Contact and involve the following Individuals; 

• representatives of business, Industry and labor 
» school staff members 

• students, possibly 

• community members 

Fi ill w ir"iuf*ilvp pf^mrnitf Pe in nlanninn antit/it'Ift^ 

1 WJjly IllVWIYv LMb UyillMHLtwg III LJIdliMlliy ulr l|V 1 

Keep the planning committee small (N * 10), 


2. 


Conduct a 

Needs 

Assessment 


State goals or adopt goals, 
Representative community members rank goals* 
State subgoals for highly ranked goals, 
Representative community members rank subgoals. 
Measure student achievement on subgoals, 
Compare tchlevement to suggested standards of achievement- 
Areas of comparative/low achievement constitute need priorities, 


3, 


Conduct a 

Resource 

Assessment 


Identify resou roes. 
Establish a resource file, 
Maintain resource file. 


4, 


Develop 

Behavioral 

Objectives 


Generate objectives based upon needs and resource assessments. 
Review and revise objectives. 


5. 


Generate 
a Program 
Plan 


Combine Information from all prior steps (1-5) into a program plan. 
Develop activities to achieve the objectives. 



Assistance to Sites 

Project staff at the National Center maintained regular contact with the sites, Approximately 
every two weeks phone calls wsm placed to the sites by project staff to learn about progress and 
problems and to provide any needed technical assistance. All sites were visited at least once during 
the field test period; some were visited up to four times. Each site received a visit at the end of 
the test as a culminating activity in which future activities were discussed. 

National Center project staff assistance was needed in many cases and was deemed desirable, 
It is not possible to identify what effect the assistance and eventual national recognition (as in 
this book) might haver had on the results of the test However, the assistance and Initial training 
were similar to what a state education agency would provide when initiating change, The approach 
taken by this project Is therefore considered to be realistic and generallzable to sites throughout 
the country. 
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Description of Sites 

As previously mentioned, the sites were geographically diverse and for the most part fit the 
25^25 rule, 

Approximately six of the nifle sites met the criteria with the other three either being slightly 
over the size limit or being slightly closer than 26 miles to a community of 26,000 or more, For "the 
most part the sites were Anglo-American with two sites having 60 percent or more of students with 
Spanish surnames. The sample, due to lack of southern sites, does not contain any appreciable black 
representation* The areas also varied in terms of socioeconomic status. Some of the sites have families 
living near or below the poverty level, while others were more affluent. Table 3 presents a brief 
description of each of the sites. 



Methodology 

It might be asked why a case study document is being used to report the results of a year's field 
test, The field test was more of a technical assistance project than an experiment with treatment and 
control groups. Even though all had the same basic field test requirements, each site had somewhat 
unique ways of meeting them, Therefore, case studies describing how different schools completed the 
planning process were determined to be the best means of reporting the flavor of the field test. 

The information presented in this handbook was obtained through a variety of sources. As 
mentioned earlier, the project staff had continual contact with the sites, Every two weeks the sites 
were to send the National Center a report of their progress, accomplishments, and problems, During 
the last two months of the field test, project staff visited each of the nine sites and interviewed 
Individuals involved in the planning process* Program coordinators, planning committee members and 
administrators, and/or staff members at the sites were Interviewed, Interview forms for each group 
were developed, Across the nine sites the following numbers of individuals were interviewed: 

• 13 program coordinators (in some cases coordinators changed or several individuals acted 
as coordinators) 

• 34 planning committee members 

• 1 7 administrators/staff members 

The above people represented the secondary school; the postsecohdary Institution; other local 
schools; business, industry, and labor; and parents, Approximately three days were spent at each site 
conducting interviews and generating material for specific site chapters, Generally, the site case study 
chapters were written on site by the National Center staff with input from site personnel. Chapters 
were reviewed and finalized by appropriate program coordinators. Each site chapter contains the fol- 
lowing sections: 

• Site description (demographies and prior • Resources assessment 

career development activities) . . . . 

K • Developing objectives 

• Program coordination . tt i4 . * ^ m * Ua _i„ 

■ • Putting it together— the plan 

• Committee formation 



» Initial Implementation, if applicable 



$ Needs assessment 



The field test period was from March 1977 until May 1878, The results of planning efforts 
during this time and future goals are presented in the remainder of this book, 
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■ 

TABLE 3 
s ield 7m Sites and Site Descrii 


rtions 


|. Educational 
inttitutbn 


Location 


Ethnic Miki'Up 
of Community 


Coiiiff^fiity 
Siis/ffishool 
District S|ie 


! Community 
(Sire, Distance) 


Prior CiriiP Quitoee 
Program D§v§ kprnnt 


Kansas Unified 
Diitrict Ng.311 


Pratty Prairie , 
Kansas 


Anglo'Anierican 


/UUMjOllvli) 


Hutchinson 
(40,000; 25 
miles) 


• Some prior activities but 
programs lacked depth 
and needed greitir overall 
coordination 


Somerset 

Comrtiufiity 

'College 


Somerset; 
Kentucky 


Anglo-American 


16,0(30/1400 
(K-12) and 
1,800 in the col- 
lege and voca> 
tiona! school 




• Numerous Individual activ- 
ities at aich cooperating 
institution, but needed 
overall coordination and 
more mutual planning 


Hatch Valley 
Municipal School 
System 


Hatch, Naw 
Mexico 


Spaniih 

Surname (80%) 

AngIo*Af?i§rican 

(20%) 


1,000/895 


Lai Cruces 
/En nnn* in 

miles) 


» Some prior activities but 
more systematic program 
planning and davilopmant 
needed 


Maine School 
Administrative 
District No, 64 


East Corinth, 
Mains 


AnglQ-AfTiirican 


1,212/560 
(7-12) 


Banflof^Brewer 
(50,000; 25 
mills) 


* Numerous programs In 
specialized! anas f uch as 
home eeononto and 
cooperative eduction*, 
but there was a Medio 
broaden program scope 


Forist Park 
School District 


Crystal! Fills, 
Michigan 


Anglo-American 


2,000/505 
(M2) 


Marquette 
(20,000; 75 
rnWti) 


, • Sinci 1976 raunniroys 
classroom and career guid- 
ance activities, but needfd 
to iKpind scopiOf pro- 
gram and do mat$ sys- 
tematic Planning 

s 


Hocking 

Technical 

College 


Nejsonvilli, 
Ohio 


Anglo-Arriiricin 


(gr, 7-12 in 8 
coopirrtlng 
school districts 
and 2 f 3O0inthi 
eollige) 


Athens 19A nQfl 1 

12 rnilas) 


« NumifoUi eireir divalopM 
mint activities in each 
cooperating institution, 
but show need for coofdi- 
nation across li?i!s and 
mora cmmymm 
planning 



Cooperating 
Institution 



• Hutchinson Junior* 
Community College 



* Pulaski Coynty High 
School 

« Someriet Stats Voca- 
tional Technical School 



* Dona Am Occupational 
Branch of New MfiKico 
State University 



* Panobicoi Regional 
Vocational School 

* Bangor Community 
College 



• Gobble Community 
College 



Tri-County Career 
Development Program 
Tri-County Joint 
Vocitietial School 
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Tibli %-Continued 



Educational 
Institution 

Nueces Canyon 
pcnioiidited 
Independent 
School District 

Cashmere 
School District 



Brill ion Public 
School District 



Location 

Birkidale, 
Texas 



Cashmere, 
Washington 



Bri 



isconsm 



Ethnic Mik^Up 
of Commynity 

Spanish 

Surname (50%) 
Angi^Afnirican 



Angid'Americin 
(primarily) 
Mixed Settled 
Out Migrants 



Anglo-Amtriean 



Community 
Siii/School 
District Size 



50/392 
(M2) 



1,940/600 
(7-12) 



2,588/1.005 
(K 12) 



gfir 

immunity 
(Sill, Distance) 



Uvalde (16,000; 
40 miles) 



Wenatehee 

(17 ? 0QO;12 

miles) 



Applfton 
(56373; 22 
miles) 



Prior Csriir Quidi^p 
Pffl^ramPjvgl 

• Prior to 1976-77 virV 
limited career develop 
min t programs dye to laek 
of counseling staff 

■ Eateniivi career education 
curriculum work started 
in 1972 and now natbn- 
ally recognised, but 
wanted to mpffii earner 
guidance endiawof s 

• Extensive program gtots 
at the 10*12 level but 
limited efforts at other 
levels 



Cooperating 
Institution 



• Southwest Texas 
Junior College 



• Wenatcbee Valley 
Cornnngnitv College 



* Fox Valley Technical 
institute 



CHAPTER 1 
RESULTS APiO DISCUSSION 



When all 1$ said and done the basic question that underlies this entire field test Is* What were the 
participating school sites able to accomplish In ih^ fierbd from late March of 1977 to May of 1078? 
Answering this question will enable the reader to %g\f\ a basic set of perceptions against which the 
other sections of this chepter can be compared, MrSt/ the districts wpre all able to plan i career gu Id* 
ance program, The planning steps that were folIc\/v#d had bean specified !n the orientation workshop 
which site representatives attended in March of 197?. 

The specific steps were^ formation of a planning committee; needs assessment; resource assess- 
ment; the development of behavioral objectives; and finally the generation of a written program plan. 
The manner in which the sites conducted the step3 varied. Soma sites used the procedures and mate- 
rials contained in the Fiursl America Series and th^ initial workshop in the ejcaot form in which they 
were presented, Others us§d rnodified procedurei and materials, Some sites, while following the 
gene ri I process, chose to u^e instruments and forrfii other than the cms provided, In some instances 
sites relied upon data previously collected* Even ywith the^e variations, it is apparent that the general 
process of program planning m$ feasible for the rtjr^l sites in the field test, 

M of the districts wef§ nble to generate writteh program plans to some degree of specificity 
(see Chapters 3-11). Some plans §re extensive wfter#ai others primarily represent progress reports of 
the planning process to date, Numerous factors tag., coordinator charge, local Interest, lack of prior 
planning experience, district/area &\z%) may have accounted for these differences, 

The community involvement and participation by the cooperating institutions in the program 
planning varied drastically depending upon coordifiptor rapport with the community, similar past 
involvement, physical distance, and so forth, 

With this background information in mind, the results in program coordination, planning 
committee selection and us^ ^nd specific areas of the planning process will nov*/ be presented* The 
chapter concludes with a brM analysis of the potential implementation of program plans. Supportive 
data for the results presented eame from site report?, field site interviews, and records kepts by proj- 
ect staff at the Motional Center 



Program Coordination 

The coordinator's role i# probibly the single most important variable to be considered In this 
field test. The coordinator served as a catalyst in a key, pivotal position, His/her role ideally was to 
bring together a wide representation of the community in which the educational institution exists. 
The coordinator then had to meld this group of individuals into a committee that actively and fully 
participated In the planning of the career guidance program. Project success or failure is largely a 
function of the coordinator's regular school role, %k\U f enthusiasm and time. 
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Thirteen individuals who served as program coordinators or co-coordinators at the nine sites 
Were interviewed regarding their perceptions of the role, The results of these interviews are summar- 
teed in Tib! e 1 below. On about an equal basis ths coordinators ei ther volunteered for the role or 
Were assigned to it About half of the coordinators (7 out of 13) had some reluctance to assume the 
role particularly with regard to the time it might take away from other duties. Five of the coordi- 
Haters fe|t that better pre-election orientation to the role might have helped to overcome any initial 
reluctance they had. Although not specified In Table 1 five of the nine states changed coordinators 
during the year. The changes were necessary due to lack of progress or to local staff changes, The 
impact of this change was that some sites fell further behind schedule and were not able to fully 
accomplish the tasks described In the Introduction, Other sites, however, reported greater progress 
with the change in leadership* The number of coordinator changes also points to the need for strong 
leadership throughout the program's duration, 

AH of the coordinators had other duties in addition to program coordination. Eight of the 13 
coordinators estimated that working 2-10 hours on a per week average was required to coordinate 
the field test At most sites only limited local funds and support services were necessary, This latter 
point was corroborated by local administrators, 

In terms of what coordinators liked most and least about the project, the results are quite 
interesting. As would be expected, most liked the concept behind the project: a basic commitment 
to comprehensive career guidance in the rural setting, Community involvement and the relationship 
with the (National Center alio ranked high, 

Apparently many of the educational institutions involved in the field test were not actively 
enQagi hQ their communities in educational activities and planning as much as was desirable, The 
project may have served as a catalyst in this area. The external agency relationship results may be a 
further Indication of the Isolation rural Institutions feel, Lastly, the Rural America Series and the 
systematic assessment of needs seemed to be other strong points In the yearlong endeavor. 

On the negative side, the short time line for the project definitely gave some of the sites 
difficulty. This result should be compared to the initial perceptions at some sites that too much 
time wt?uld be required for program coordination. Instrumentation, i.e., language and insufficient 
survey returns, also were problems. And, as anticipated, the paperwork associated with the field test 
wan of concern to several coordinators, 

The suggestions for improvement center on two main themes, Five coordinators emphasized 
the need to start the project at the beginning of the year not In March^April and to move quickly 
regardless of when the project Is started, Further, there was a need for funding, released time for 
project activities and possibly the use of guidance teams or subcommittees to help with project efforts, 

The second suggestion pinpoints the need for both the community and school to have a greater 
understanding of the project's thnjst and underlying concepts as well as a thorough knowledge of 
existing local programs and activities In related project areas, 

The next section of this chapter focuses on hqw the coordinators selected and involved planning 
committees- 

Planning Committee Selection and Utilization 

Table 2 contains a summary of coordinator responses to interview questions dealing with issues 
related to the planning committee, Table 3 Is a summary of Interview questions asked of planning 
committee members* 
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TABLE 1 

Summary of Responses to Coordinator Interview Questions Relating to Genai 
Numbers in ( ) indicate the coordinators who responded in a specific way out of a total of 







Suggestions for 




Election into 


Initial 


Improving Selection 


Impact of 


the Role 


Perceptions 


Process 


Coordinator Chi 


KQiuntfisrsQ \/t* 


ft ftj j-% rail i^t<jn^a + r\ 


imq suggestions \ i 








f^pftPr rsf p-*:pI PC irinn 






1 QQ JnULn tliilS \*t/» 


or leni^ iiui i \Qi ■ 






** LgLiK or roie Li^grtiy 










first plinning meeting 


• Greater progi 




* More responsibility 


(1). 






(1). 








* Not trained in coun- 








seling area (1). 






Local Resources 








Allocated to the 


Time Necessary to 


Liked Most About 


Liked Least Abe 


Project 


Coordinate Project 


Project*** 


Project 4 *** 


* None (3). 


* 8-10 hours per week 


Concepts behind pro- 


• Short time lir 


* Minimum (duplieat[®n # 


(5). 


gram or value of 


project (5)* 


refreshments, etcj (7), 


• 2-5 hours par week 


program (8). 


* Language on 


• Moderate amount (3), 




* Community involve- 


or insufflcitn 




• Less than 2 hours 


ment (4). 


ment return ( 




per week (1), 


• Relationship with 


* Communieati 




• Difficult to estimate 


National Center or 


work (2), 




W, 


working with other 


* Assorted oth€ 






agencies (4), 


problems (5) = 






* Collecting data on 








student career develop* 








ment needs (2), 





*Som© sites had coordinator changes and/or co-coordinators, 
** Five sites had changes of coordinators, 
* *More than one response per interviewee. 
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TABLE 2 

Summary of Coordinator Responses to Questions Relating to the Planning Committee 
Numbers in ( ) indicate the coordinators who responded in a specific way out of i total of 13 coordinators,* 



Criteria for 
Committee 
Selection 14 

Wvl W l|lf! ■ 


Reluctance to 
Participate 


Reluctance 
Overcome by 


Extent of Inter- 
Institution 
Cooperation 


Roles and Responsibilities 
of Cooperating 
Institutions 


Interest (7) 

Community 
representation 

(7) 

Other criteria 
(2) 


No (9) 
Yes (4) 


Personal contact [1 

Selectively limiting 
amount of time 
required of com- 
mittee memberi (2) 


) Extensive (4) 
Very limited (5) 
Limited (2) 
Moderate (2) 


Facilitating or implement- 
ing planning activities (4) 

Provided information on 
institution (3) 

Provided conceptual 
assistance in the begin- 
ning (2) 

None (2) 



Other roles (2) 



f 3ome sites hid coordinator changes and/or co-coordinators, 
♦More than one response per interviewee. 



TABLE 3 

Summary of Planning Committee Members 1 Responses to interview Questions 
Number in ( ) indicate the memberi who responded in a specific way out of a total of 34 committee members responding, 



Stiecfion Into 
tht Committee 


Riiuetinct to 
Participate 


Ration for 


Initial Matting 
Activities 


Success of 
Initial Act'vities 


No, of Mestingi 
Attended 


Coordinator contact 
(vif billy Of in 
writing} (30) 


No (21) 
Yes (13) 


Time demindi (9) 

Lack of knowledge 
or not part of local 
district (4) 

■ 


General meeting (16) 

National Center nprr 
lantitivi made pre- 
sfntaiion {§) 

Slide preientatipn {3! 

Other (5) 


Good or very 
successful (17) 

Okay to poor (13) 

No risponti (4) 


8 or more meetings 
(12) 

6-7 meetings (4) 
Less than 5 ( 18) 


! '41f<lllf|| 

Committfe 

Activity 


Amount of 
InvoNifnifit 


Perception of 
Committee Role 


Liked Mott 
About Project 


Liked Least 
About Project 


Suggestion? for 
Improving Project 


Mitch Aiffsimf nt (22) 

Resource Aisesimint 
(18) 

Developing Objectives 
(12) 

Writing Pirns (4) 
OthiPi (3) 


20 hours or liii over 
the yt if (IS) 

3§ hours of mart j 10) 

N© riiponsf (9) 


Full Sails involvement 
(10) 

Advisory in niiurt 
(10) 

Combination of roles 
(10) 

No response (4) 


New idep and Ryf&t 
America Series [2W 

School involverfitni 
(12) 

Other (2) 


Lack of community 
direction or involve- 
ment (14) 

Not enough released 
iimi (10) 

ffo\mx jargon (1) 

Other or no respome 
(4) 


Mere outside support and. 
miiiiadtimeilZ) 

faster past or mori 
planning with faculty 
support (10) 

More dynamic leiderihip 

(si 

Use clearer language on m 
forms (7) 



Klip gommittti eon* 
listent/small (§) 

More meetings (§) 

Others (8) 



*Mon than oni rtsponse per interviewee. 
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As indicated in Table 2, interest and community representation were key criteria used for 
selecting planning committee members. Both the coordinators and interviewed committee members 
felt that there was little Initial reluctance to participate and most of the concerns of the committee 
members related to time demands that participation might place upon them rather than on the 
intrinsic value of the project itself. 

The acknowledgements section of this book, lists the names of committee members who con- 
tributed most extensively to development of their sites' local reports and plans, 

Committee size varied from 3-4 members on the low extreme to 10 and 13 members on the 
high extreme. In numerous cases there were other committee members, but they served In advisory 
rather than active planning capacities, The working committees are unevenly represented with an 
overload of educators and too few community members. Across the nine sites there were only 10 
community members on working committees and five sites had no community members on their 
committees. This point will be discussed later in greater detail. 

In at least four sites no postsecondary representative is cited on the working committee identified 
in the acknowledgements section of this book. Indeed, when the fourth and fifth columns of Table 
2 are examined it becomes clear that the pattern of institutional interaction was mixed in nature. 
In some instances extensive cooperation emerged; in others it was limited or even nonexistent. Data 
are not available to explain this set of events but it is possible to speculate on possible causes, They 
include: extreme distance (approximately 40 miles or more one way); lack of project progress; 
limited previous experience or interaction; coordinator change; and locus of control of the project— 
if the project was centered in one institution the cooperating institutions may not have completely 
understood the role they were to have played in the project 

Initial committee meetings (Table 3) were general in nature and introduced the community 
members to the basic concepts underlying the project. More than half of the 34 respondents felt 
that the initial activities were good or very successful, During the period that the project was in 
existence, 12 committee members reported attending eight or more meetings. On the other hand, 
more than half (53%, 18 out of 34) reported attending five or less meetings. Obviously this reflects 
the fact that some committees were truly active in nature and others were primarily formed for 
advisory purposes* This becomes more readily apparent when the columns labeled planning com- 
mittee activity involvement amount of involvement and perception of committee role, are reviewed. 
Generally, planning committee activities are related to needs assessment, resource assessment, develop- 
ing objectives and writing plans but in decreasing order. This fact is partially a result of the harsh time 
line especially as the project moved toward conclusion. Smaller and smaller groups of individuals 
worked on the project at that point. It is also a result of the type of activity inasmuch as the eonv 
mittee was primarily asked to review forms for the needs and resource assessments. 

The amount of time involvement similarly varied from extensive (over 35 hours) to moderate 
or very little (20 hours or less). At several sites committees only met twice during the year for 2-3 
hours each time. In the latter Instance, the role of the committee was totally advisory. This fact Is 
corroborated by the committee members perceptions of the committee's role, Members who cited 
the committee's role as full scale involvement spent more time on the program while those who 
spent less time viewed the committee as advisory. 

The vast majority of respondents (59%, 20 out of 34) reported liking the new ideas obtained 
in the project and the Rural America Series the most. School involvement in the project was cited 
as next in Importance, However, on the negative side the committee members felt that there was a 
lack of community direction and/or involvement This directly correlates with the small number 
of community members on the working committees. Why this occurred is not totally clean Some 
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probable reasons include; lack of prior school-community cooperation In program planning; time 
requirements for planning; coordinator skill in specific situation!; a perceived need to involve the 
community only when concrete programs were ready for review, 

Educators on the committee also felt that insufficient released time and jargon or terminology 
on the survey form were other negative aspects of the project. The most frequently mentioned sug- 
gestions for improvement related to released time and more outside support These suggestions were 
closely followed by the need for a faster pace and the need for more faculty support Other major 
suggestions included: simplifying the language used on forms; getting more dynamic leadership; keep 
ing committees consistent and small; and having more meetings. 

All in all the results of the coordinator interview and the planning committee member interview 
provide much direction for selecting and making the most efficient use of future committees. The 
generalizability of the results, of course, depends upon the degree to which the reader's school and 
local situation is comparable or similar to that of the field test schools. To further facilitate compari- 
sons, the results related to various planning steps (needs assessment resource assessment, etc J will 
be discussed below, 



Planning Activities 

The field test schools ware required to complete a needs assessment, a resource assessment the 
development of behavioral objectives, and the compilation of a program plan for career guidance 
based upon the needs, resources and objectives. More specifically, in needs assessment the following 
steps were suggested to the participating sites: 

1 , State general career guidance goals or use stated Ruraf America Series goals, 

2, Rank the goals by using survey techniques with community members, students, staff mem- 
bers and weigh the responses of each group equally if so desired, 

3, State subgoals or use stated Rural America Series subgoals only for the general goals receiv- 
ing high rankings, 

4, Rank the subgoals using survey techniques in Step 2, 

5, Measure student achievement on the subgoals ranked highest, 

& Compare actual achievement to desired achievement as determined by planning committee 
Areas of highest discrepancy are the needs, 

7, Prioritize the needs for the development of a program plan, 

The Rural America Series provided instruments for the measurement steps above. Use of the Instru- 
ments and even the procedure itself were not mandatory for the participating sites* What was manda- 
tory was that each site must conduct a needs assessment or use data from a recent assessment of 
needs so that the guidance program would be based on local data. 

Similarly, suggestions were also made for the resource assessment process, The following steps 
were recommended: 

1, Identify the local human and material resources through community and school surveys, 

2, Develop a catalog of the resources 

3, Begin to use the catalog and maintain/update it as it is being used, 

As in the case of needs assessments, forms and sample materials were provided for the resource 
assessment process, 
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The development of behavioral objectives and program plans were not specified in great pro- 
cedural detail for the sites, although they all received training on the structure of objectives and 
planning techniques, 

Table 4 contains a summary of the procedures used by the sites to complete each of the four 
basic requirements of the field test and a description of the degree to which each phase of planning 
was completed. As is obvious from the table, a mixed set of results was obtained. In needs assessment 
five sites followed the procedures basically as supplied whereas four others either modified the 
procedures or used other instrumentation. Two sites did not follow the procedure. Seven of the 
nine ascertained needs based upon hard data rather than perceptions. 

For resource assessment seven of the nine sites followed the series procedures, and the other 
two expanded already existing procedures. Some sites were developing resource files at the completion 
of the field test, but most were still Identifying resources. Although not fully specified in the table, 
one site, via the cooperating postsecondary Institution, conducted a door-to-door survey and then 
developed a computerized file of local resources, In both needs assessment and resource assessment 
many sites modified or altered the sample forms supplied to them. 

For developing objectives and program plans the results indicate that perhaps most sites 
needed more time to fully complete the activities. Moreover due to the press of year-end activities 
these aspects of planning were done by either the coordinator or small committees. Full scale involve- 
ment in them, as verified by responses to the planning committee member interview, was not 
realized, Lastly, it should be noted that most sites did not develop plans alone— they needed assist- 
ance from the project staff at the National Center. This is partly due, perhaps, to limited previous 
experience in planning and in the generation of written plans. 

Table 5 contains coordinators' perceptions of the various planning phases with the exception 
of the final plan which was accomplished on-site during the time of the last field visit Clearly the 
coordinator perceptions parallel the results just described, Timing is a consistent problem cited 
throughout the coordinator interviews. The degree to which handbooks were useful is in general 
agreement with the degree to which series procedures and forms were followed. In needs assessment 
instrumentation the language needs to be improved and several steps possibly could be combined. 
In resource assessment more personal contacting of community resources and the use of the com- 
munity in doing surveys would be desirable. Overall, there were limited obstacles encountered in 
developing objectives. 



Other Perceptions of the Project 

In addition to Interviewing project coordinators and planning committee members, 17 adminis- 
trators and non-planning committee staff members were Interviewed, Their perceptions are sum- 
marized in Table 6. Although these Individuals were on the periphery of the project, their viewpoints 
do add some valuable insights into Its nature. In general there was a feeling (Column 1, Table 6) 
staff and administrators needed to be involved more In the project, The respondents did divide 
almost evenly with regard to whether that should be a major or a minor involvement In the project. 
They generally felt there was an Increase In school-community cooperation and In approximately 
half the responses they indicated that the program or parts of it would be Implemented next year, 
The other half was uncertain as to whether this would occur, Almost all of the respondents (14 out 
of 17) were pleased that the district was involved in the project. On the other hand they had concerns 
related to project timing, the terminology (jargon) used on questionnaires and forms, and something 
called project fragmentation* This latter occurrence may have resulted from coordinator changes, 
lack of project progress and so forth. To Improve the project they recommended having more released 
staff time and clearer language on project forms. In general their overall responses seemed to be very 
favorably disposed toward the project, 
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TABLE 4 

Procedures Used in the Field Test as Derived from Records and Site Reports 


Number in ( ) indicates the number of sites using the procedure out of a total of nine sites. 


Planning Process 


Procedure(s) Used 


Digree of Completeness 


Needs Assessment 


• Used series procedures and instruments basically as is 
(3). 


» Very complete through the measurement of student i 




* Used series procedures and instruments but with 

rnodificatinn? 121 

• Used a mixture of series procedures and other 
instrument! |2|. 


achievement and comparison to standards (7), (! 
* Limited student data but extensive community and 

stan inputs U), 
4 Brief summary of past efforts described (1), 




• Relied on past data (1), 

* Used another procedure (1) 9 




Resource Assessment 


* Used series procedures and instruments basically as 
is (2), 

* Used series procedures and instruments but with 
modifications (6). 

* Continued or expanded existing resource assessment 
(21. 


* Full or partial resource catalogs or fills developed 
including one computerized file (4). , ; 't 

• Surveys in process or completed, but resource catalog 
not done (5). . 



Development of Objectives 



* Developed by committee or through committee 
input (4h 

* Developed primarily by coordinator or very small 
committee (4). 

* Not completed (1), 



* Fairly complete at end of field test (2) 

• In process at end of field test (6), 



Not completed (1), 



Development of the 
Program Plan* 



• Developed through committee input and put 
together by coordinator (1). 

• Developed by committee and the coordinator (3) 

• Not completed (1). 



• Program plan beyond initial stages (1), 
« Program plan in Initial stages (7), 

• Not completed (1), 



# !n all cases National Center stiff helped local sites to develop the final program plans, 
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TABLE B 

Summary of Coordinator Perceptions of Planning Phases as Derived from Coordinator Interviews 

Numbers in ( ) indicate the coordinators who responded in a specific way out of a total of 13 coordinators.* 

RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 



Htlpfulnraof 
Serits Handbook 



Very helpful (51 

Helpful (3) 

Moderately helpful 
(II 

Not helpful (1) 
Not used (2) 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Obstacles 
Encountered in 
Assessing Need 


Suggestions for 
Improving 
Needs Assessment 


Time (6) 


No suggestions (5) 


Ambiguity of surveys 


Combine steps or 


(2) 


better timing (31 


Questionnaire return 


Simplify language 


(2) 


(2) 


Scoring and tabula- 


Better instrument (2 


tion, and finding 




better instrument 




(2) 




None (1 1 





\f\m of 
Series Handbook 



Obstacles 
Encountered jn 
Assessing N§#d 



Suggestions for 
Improving 
Needs Assessment 



Very helpful (l) 
Helpful (7) 
Not helpful 111 
Not used (3) 



Time (4! 
None (4) 

Lack of community 
response (2) 

Assorted other 
obstacles (3) 



None (6) 

Use community and 
community members 
more for follow-up 
and follow-through (3) 

Mori face to face, or 
persona! contact (2) 

Timing and/or form 
language i2) 



DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES* 1 



Helpfulness <rf 
Series Handbook 

Very helpful (1 1 

Helpful (1) 

Moderately helpful (3) 
Not helpful (1) 
Not used (7) 



Obstacles 
Encountered In 
Agfi&ing Need 



None (7) 

Relating objectives 
to need (3) 

Othir minor 
obstacles (3) 



*Some sites had coordinator changes and/or co-coordinators, 

"Suggestions for improvement are not listed due to lack of or types of obstacles encountered, 



TABLE 6 

Summary of the Perceptions of Non-Project Involved Administrators and Staff Members 

Numbers in ( ) Indicate the numbtr of individuals who responded in a specific way out of 17 individuals, 



Onttar Staff/ 
Adntinbtrttor 

Involvt mint 


(nortna in 

School-Community 

Cooperation 


Pr§gram 
lmptem«mtgtion 
Nfxt Ytar 


Liked Most 
About Prajaat 


Li kid Least 
About Project 


Suggtstiori 
for Project 
Improvement 


Only somewhat 19} 
Yes (8) 


YfSpiomtvvhat (10) 
Yes, major changes (3) 
Unsure (2) 
None (2) 


Yi§ (81 
Unsure (8) 
Noil) 


District Involvement 
in the program (14) 

Local flexibility (1) 

Other (2) 


Project seemed frag- 
mented (B| 

Timing M) 

jargon (3) 

Noni or other (61 


None (S) 

Setter timi lints or 
released timi for 
staff (S) 

Better language an 
forms (5) 

Other (2) 
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Conclusions* 

By and large, one major conclusion that can be drawn from this field test is that the rural and 
small schools are capable of planning and developing realistic program plans that can be implemented 
In their local areas. This is supported by the individual site reports and plans found m Chapters 3-1 1 
and by the data summarized earlier in this chapter. The sites did not conduct the planning'process 
without outside support particularly in terms of technical assistance and advice. The support of an 
outside agency such as a regional center or state department is necessary for this type of project, 
even If the outside agency serves only as a sounding board for the ideas of local site personnel. And 
the planning was not done equally across the sites. This was generally a function of such factors as 
program coordination, local administrative and staff support, and community involvement. 

A second conclusion is that the role of the program coordinator Is all Important In relation to the 
success of the planning endeavors. The coordinator establishes time lines, assigns responsibilities, 
involves the community and staff in planning activitis% and serves as the project catalyst. The coor- 
dinator has to be dynamic and well organized. Selecting the right individual for the coordinating 
position is Imperative if meaningful plans are to be developed and cooperation is to be fostered 
amongst diverse groups and agencies. 

The third major conclusion is that involving the community and developing good interlmtltu- 
tional cooperation Is more difficult than it would seem on the surface. In many Instances in this 
field test, limited community involvement and institutional cooperation occurred. Some sites 
were better at developing linkages between groups and individuals due to the coordinator's skill 
and possibly due to the existence of prior such linkages. Distance was certainly a factor in intermstitu- 
tion cooperation as was perception of institutional roles in regard to the planning of career guidance 
programs. In many cases, Increased positive cooperation which was desirable just did not take place. 

The fourth conclusion Is that resource assessment, a vital element of a career guidance program, 
may take longer to complete than originally anticipated at the start of the project This seems to be 
especially true for the development of an easily accessible resource file. Another concern here may 
be promoting the interest and motivation of school staff members to use and maintain that file. 
The larger the area to be surveyed the more difficulty this overall task may inherently contain. Some 
sites chose to use as much community support and input In regard to this phase of the project as 
they could. This strategy, although employed only twice in the field test, seemed to work. 

The fifth conclusion is that time lines must be carefully laid out and adhered to If the planning 
process is to be satisfactorily completed within one year. Continually, the issue of timing and time 
lines was cited by all groups interviewed as being a problem area of the project. Released time, per- 
haps, for key project staff members to accomplish their activities would seem to be a logical way of 
handling (see Table 1 for time estimates) this problem. 

The sixth conclusion is that in dealing with local communities, the length of forms and language 
used is very Important. If terms are obtuse or if it Is difficult to determine the meaning and intent of 
questionnaires it is then difficult to obtain and maintain community involvement. The terms used in 
some of the sample Instruments provided in the Rural America Series need to be revised and re- 
ph^sed int^! aTone coordinator put it, "aw shucks" language. It should be noted that the concern 
over terminology was raised by all groups interviewed. 

Finally it is important to note that success only comes from commitment. The overall set of 
results from this field test are quite positive and thus are a partial reflection of the commitment 
concern interest and effort of coordinators, school staff members, community members and students 
in nine rural districts who expressed the desire and wish to participate m this endeavor. Their spirit 
will hopefully guide others aslhey develop similar programs. 

•Only major conclusions will be drawn from this set of results. The sample used for the study 
is small and hence the results and conclusions must be viewed with care. 
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CHAPTER 2 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO OTHERS 



The value of any field test is not so much In the results obtained but In the way those 
results can be translated into positive courses of action for others to follow. In this chapter practical 
recommendations are offered for rural and small school districts to use in developing possible career 
guidance program plans. The recommendations are the best judgments that can be made at this 
point in time. They are derived from the set of results of the nine individual case studies described 
in this text as well as the subjective intuitions of the project staff at the National Center. Applica- 
tion of these generalized findings to other rural and small school sites depends on the specific local 
situation and its comparability to a cross-section of the nine sites that participated in this study. 
All recommendations were drawn from across the nine sites. 

Rural and/or small school districts that develop career guidance plans must take into account 
local needs, local resources, the amount and nature of administrative support, potential community 
interest and commitment to the concept of career guidance, staff interest in the program and so 
forth. Outside support particu larly with regard to technical advice and assistance is strongly en- 
couraged especially if the rural district is highly Isolated from other school areas and resources. 

The recommendations fall into the categories of program coordination, committee selection 
and involvement, needs assessment, resource assessment, developing objectives and program plans, 
and miscellaneous. The recommendations are not prioritized and when appropriate, explanatory 
comments are included. 



Recommendations for Program Coordination 

1 # Select the program coordinator very carefully. Use such criteria as proven leadership 
ability, familiarity with career guidance and program planning concepts, dynamism, 
ability to actively and meaningfully involve others in the planning process, organizational 
and planning ability, familiarity with the local community, and ability to delegate job 
tasks, 

2. Provide released time for the coordinator and for involved staff Work simply cannot be 
accomplished without sufficient time to do it. Do not make the planning process a duty 
or set of tasks added on to already existing ones but rather provide adequate released time 
for the job. Approximately one third released time for the coordinator (see Table 1, 
Chapter 1) should be sufficient and with lesser amounts of released time for other involved 
staff at least during the first 1-2 years. 

3, Provide administrative and financial support for developing and implementing career 
guidance programs. Administrative support refers to a willingness or an attitude that 
reflects a genuine interest in and concern for the program and its outcome. Financial 
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support includes in addition to released time such considerations is limited funds for 
materials, duplication, secretarial assistance and the allocation of staff development time 
for project purposes. Note: In Chapter 1 it was indicated that besides released time only 
minimal support is needed for program planning, 

4, Become familiar with career guidance and program planning concepts before starting the 
planning phase, This is important because unnecessary and costly delays might occur 
early In the project if the direction of the project is uncertain. This may turn off com- 
munity support. 

Recommendations for Planning Committee 
Selection and Involvement 

1 , Recognize that community involvement and support is importan t and must he included 
in the pfenning phase, Involvement and support can be obtained later but early supporters 
who know the planning phase from start to finish can help to develop additional support 
throughout the community* 

2, Select a small working committee that Includes community and other educational 
Institution representatives. Smaller committees consisting of 12 or less people seemed to 
work best in the field test The use of advisory committees is all right but not recommended 
here. They meet too Infrequently and for too short a period of time to be of much value, 

3, Select committee members very carefully. Select community members on criteria such as 
interest, time available for the program, group represented (business, industry or general 
community constituency), verbal skill, ability to deal with ideas and ability to cooperate 
within a tight time frame. Select educational members on criteria similar to those defined 
above. Select committee members from other educational Institutions based upon factors 
such as those cited above and especially their perceived Interest In developing cooperative 
working relationships among educational agencies. 

4, Establish a reasonable timetable and meeting schedule as quickly as possible. Failure to do 
so could lead to apathy and a serious loss of project momentum, Once a month meetings 
for the whole committee are needed, subcommittees may and probably will meet more 
frequently, 

5, Make subcommittee assignments quickly so that everyone feels an immediate responsibility* 
Community representatives seem to be most comfortable with the resource assessment 
process and should probably be assigned to this committee. But a personnel mix within 
subcommittees is Ideal so that a variety of individuals and constituencies is represented. 

6, Identify and define the role of the other involved educational institution as quickly as 
possible. This serves to maintain interest and involvement. If possible have one or two 
meetings on the other Institution's "turf/' 



Recommendations for Needs Assessment 

1 , Keep all language on forms simple and to the point Modify instruments provided in the 
Rural America Series or select others such as tha* used by the Kentucky site (Chapter 4) 
or the modifications made by the Maine site (Chapter B) t 
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2* Carefully schedule the steps of the needs assessment process. Realistic timing is important 
In the needs assessment process, Completing the process helps to expedite the overall 
planning of the career guidance program, In addition, the maintenance of staff interest 
and commitment is enhanced by adhering to needs assessment deadlines, 

3. Consider combining two steps such as the ranking of goals and subgoals into one step 
or using an alternative approach such as that described in Chapter ft 

4. Carefully schedule the steps of the needs assessment process* 



Recommendations for Resource Assessment 

1 , If the local area is large and/or it has a large number of local resources, only assess part 
of them in the first yean Resource assessment can be a vast undertaking so it is better to 
exercise some discretion at the start of the process. Other aspects of the process such as 
materials assessment could be done at a later time, 

2, If possible, contact potential resource people in the community in person or by phone. 
Personal contacts seem to work best for resource assessment. Community members on 
the committee could be used to make the contacts or the assistance of community groups 
could be sought for this purpose, (See Chapter 3J 

3, Involve students in the resource assessment process. Students can canvass the area to 
identify potential resources. Also, they can assist in developing a resource file, 

4, Follow-up on initial contacts to individuals who agreed to serve as resource persons. This 
helps maintain interest 

5, Inform teachers, school staff members, and even students of the availability of the resource 
file and ho w it can be used. 



Recommendations for Developing 
Objectives and Program Plans 

1. For writing objectives, divide the planning committee into two groups— one to develop 
objectives and the other to review, revise and/or make additions to the list of objectives. 

2 Make sure that all committee members are aware of the need for a written program plan. 
Sometimes this small but important point is overlooked. The plan represents a crystalliza- 
tion of earlier planning phases and as such is a set of guidelines for future action. Written 
plans also. reduce confusion and misunderstanding. 

3, For practical reasons it is best if only one or two individuals (preferably the program 
coordinator and one other person) assume the responsibility for putting the final plan 
^together* 

Other Recommendations 

1 , Recognize that a basic set of support materials is necessary for the planning and develop- 
ment of career guidance programs, The Rural America Series (16 original volumes available 
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in 1977 and 3 supplemental volumes available In 1978) was provided as a reference for 
sites involved in the field test described in this text As reported in Chapter 1, the series 
was valuable for planning career guidance programs. Other materials suitable for planning 
career guidance programs can be located through the use of ERIC or by contacting state 
or regional educational agencies, 

2, Submit plans to the focal hoard of education. The plan should be reviewed and approved 
by the local school board not m a formal binding document but as a guideline for the 
implementation of a career guidance program and program activities, 

3, Provide externa/ training for key staff members especially for the program coordinator 
and possibly an administrator. To find out about training and consultative opportunities 
it Is again suggested that the state education agency be contacted for its advice and direc- 
tion. 

4, If possible, make provisions for external technical assistance during the planning year This 
can easily be accomplished In most states inasmuch as extensive knowledge and experience 
has been gained in career guidance over the last 2-3 years. Perhaps a counselor or program 
coordinator from a nearby district could provide assistance during the planning year on a 
cooperative basis* 
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CHAPTER III 



PRETTY PRAIRIE, KANSAS 



SITE DESCRIPTION 



Pretty Prairie is located in the south-central part of Kansas. It is in the southern section of 
Reno county about 25 miles southwest of Hutchinson, Pretty Prairie is a small, rural community of 
approximately 700 people. The area around the community is mostly flat, level, farmland used for 
growing wheat, feed grains and raising livestock. 

The school district Unified School District No, 31 1 (U.S.D. No, 31 1), is 208 square miles. 
There are 234 students In grades K-8 and 131 students in grades 9*12— a total of 365 students* The 
district employs 64 people of whom 33 are certified employees, The students are about evenly 
divided between those living in town and those transported by school bus from the country* 

Pretty Prairie is located fairly close to two larger cities, Hutchinson, a city of 45,000 popula- 
tion is 25 miles northeast of Pretty Prairie. The cooperating postsecondary school, Hutchinson 
Community Junior College, is located in Hutchinson, The city has a variety of businesses and in- 
dustry* These employ some individuals in the Pretty Prairie community, 

Wichita is situated about 45 miles southeast of Pretty Prairie and has a population of approxi- 
mately 275,000. This city also provides opportunities for community members to be employed In 
occupations other than agriculture. 

The present guidance program it U>S.D, No, 31 1 includes grades 7-1 2, It has included the use 
of commercially and locally developed units and materials on career education for some period of 
time. The present program is not complete enough and lacks the depth and coordination that it 
would be desirable to have. It is hoped that this project will help to enhance the district's planning 
capability and introduce new ideas into the present program. Furthermore, the career guidance 
program provides an opportunity to carefully take a look at the current status of career develop- 
ment activities in the school district 



Program Coordination 

The coordination of the program was a relatively straightforward issue with no major problems 
occurring during the year. The Pretty Prairie School System and Hutchinson Community College 
had each sent one representative to be trained by rural guidance staff from the National Center for 
Research In Vocational Education in Columbus, Ohio during the latter part of March 1977, These 
two individuals assumed that one of them, upon return to Kansas, would become the local program 
coordinator, The decision to appoint the representative from Hutchinson Community College was 
mutually agreed upon by both individuals at the Columbus meeting. 

In April and May the two persons met on several occasions to determine the make-up and size 
of the planning committee as well as to plan for and to initiate the first meeting of the committee. 
This activity and other similar activities will be described In the section entitled Committee * 
Formation and Community Involvement, 
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In late summer of 1977, the program coordinator resigned from her position as Career Educa- 
tion Coordinator for the college, Due to a change In job site location, she was no longer able to con- 
tinue in her role as coordinator of the rural career guidance program* The Pretty Prairie representa- 
tive than volunteered for the coordinator's role. The coordinator's duties were in addition to his 
full-time duties as the only counselor for Pretty Prairie Schools, grades 7-12. It is remarkable that 
this transition in leadership had no adverse effect on the program whatsoever Perhaps It is accounted 
for by the fact that both representatives had known each other for a long period of time and had 
established a friendly and very good working relationship. All program-related decisions were 
mutually agreed upon and had been carefully thought out in advance, The new coordinator saw him- 
self as continuing a program which already had a good start. 

The commitment of Hutchinson Community College to the program remained quite strong 
and the Director of Student Services, who already was a member of the Planning Committee, con- 
tinued to serve in that role representing the college. Over the course of the year, the Director of 
Student Services has been a regular and full participant In committee activities and meetings. In 
addition, the college printed numerous copies of forms and other materials for committee use, free 
of charge; hosted several meetings of the committee; and oriented the committee as well as the staff 
of the Pretty Prairie schools to some specialised guidance and career services that it has available 
for use. 

It should be emphasized that as a result of the program, the Interactions and relationships 
between the school and the college, while always positive, have been noticeably strengthened. Both 
the college and the school see the program as being primarily under the jurisdiction and auspices of 
the school system but with needed and willingly offered support by the college. Positive attitudes 
and openness on the part of both Institutions and their representatives were key factors in attaining 
this cooperation. In addition, the proximity of the two Institutions (less than 25 miles) made it 
relatively easy for them to work together on a face-to- face basis, 



Committee Formation and Community Involvement 

In forming the Planning Committee the suggestions of the "Installation Guide Notebook" in 
the Rural America Serim were followed. The program coordinator from the community college 
and the counselor from Pretty Prairie selected the committee. The committee was to have representa- 
tion from the administration, school board, teachers, students, parents, community, local businesses, 
and postsecondary school. 

The original list of people to contact numbered 1 1. The coordinator and the counselor con- 
tacted them personally and by phone. The field test study and the reasons that their help was 
needed were explained* Somewhat surprisingly, 100 percent accepted so it was not necessary to 
contact any people on the alternate list. The reasons for the high percentage of acceptance are 
probably due to careful selection and prior orientation to the project, A letter was sent to each 
member confirming acceptance and thanking them for their interest The selection of the planning 
committee was completed by April IS, 1977, 

The final committee Included the following Individuals; 

• Local guidance counselor 

• Career education specialist— Community Junior College 

• Dean of student services— Community Junior College 
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• Chairperson of the local board of education 

• Principal of the local high school 

• Teacher from the middle school 

• Teacher from the high school 

• Two students from the high school 

• One local business person 

• One parent 

• Leading citizen to represent the community (former state legislator) 

• Personnel director from large factory in the area 

The first meeting of the planning committee was held on April IS, 1977 at Hutchinson Community 
Junior College. This initial meeting was spent introducing and defining the concept of career 
education, A film on career education was shown to reinforce the need for the program. This meet- 
ing was also used to explain the duties and responsibilities the committee would have in the coming 
months, 

The sites of the planning committee meetings varied from meeting to meeting. One time the 
committee met at a factory and toured it before the meeting. The president of the community 
college explained their computer program and how it could be used in career guidance when the 
committee met at the college. When meeting at the local school, the committee meeting was used 
as a way of informing members of what is locally available in school career guidance and counseling 
services. 

The members of the committee worked together very well. All members were involved in 
various smaller committees and each contributed their ideas, as well as time and work. The students 
and their ideas and feelings were often a strong influence on the other committee members, 

The attendance at the planning committee meeting! was very good and on several occasions 
the total committee was present. The old adage, "When you want something done, ask busy people/ 
seemed to be true for this committee, The success of the whole career guidance project seems to 
center around the high quality of the committee and their commitment to the program. 

In general, the goal was to have one meeting each month, Aside from holiday periods, this goal 
was achieved. The time of the month varied due to schedule conflicts among various committee 
members. In late August, the format of the meeting included a dinner meeting at which a representa- 
tive from Ohio State University talked to the committee. This meeting was very instrumental in 
getting the committee started again after the summer break. 

Six local news articles on committee and project activities publicized the group's efforts. In 
addition, information on the program was regularly Included in the school newsletter which is 
distributed to the community at- large. The school faculty was informed of the program at a staff 
meeting in the spring arid their support was obtained prior to the district taking on full program 
responsibility, Lastly, the committee members were influential individuals in the community 
and school. They undoubtedly, in an Informal manner, discussed the program with others, All of 
the above factors and events contributed to the program's excellent reception in the Pretty Prairie 
area. 
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Needs Assessment 



The needs assessment procedure used by Pretty Prairie basically followed the model contained 
in the "Career Development Needs Assessment Handbook" of the Rural America The pro- 

cedure required approximately eight months to complete although it is now the perception ot the 
program coordinator and numerous planning committee members that needs assessment could have 
been finished In a much shorter time period. Several factors contributed to the slow pace: (1! the 
deliberate and considered manner in which the site reviewed each step of the procedure; (2) the 
"start up- slow down" caused by only meeting once a month; (3! the need, based upon committee 
review to revise the questionnaires into everyday language; and (4) the difficulties encountered in 
developing a key for the student achievement questionnaire included in the needs assessment hand- 
book. 

The needs assessment procedure was begun in late spring of 1977. The committee reviewed the 
general goals questionnaire provided in the handbook and revised the goals into simpler, more 
straightforward terms. The questionnaire was than administered to all school staff members (N=_lb) 
at an in-service meeting conducted in late August. The questionnaires were then given to all 7-12 
graders in the system (N-186), planning committee members (N=12), and a selected sample of 
parents and community members (IM-26). The numbers in parentheses represent the returns per 
group The total number of returned questionnaires was 239. Across all groups, the rate of return 
was high with no less than 67 percent return per group. The results were analyzed and 17 general 
goals were selected for further consideration by the planning committee. The student goals are 
listed below in Table 1 .' 



TABLE 1 
Prioritized Goals 



Rank 


Question 
No. 


1 


1. 


2 


23. 


3 


4. 


4 


5. 


S 


8. 


6 


26. 


7 


19. 


8 


2. 


9 


25. 


10 


14. 


11 


9. 



Goal Statement 



Relate their interests, attitudes, values, abilities and achievements to the 
planning of their career goals, 

Accept the responsibilities for their decision-making outcomes. 
List their personal interests, aptitudes, and qualifications in selecting 
and assuming career roles. 

Understand and define their personal values and beliefs. 

Learn to cope and adjust to various situations to improve relationships 

in their life's work. 

Show that career planning is an ongoing process which requires con- 
tinual learning in a changing world. 

Understand the necessity to gather, organize and evaluate information 
for a decision-making process. 

Understand their physical and mental abilities and potential for change, 
and can apply this knowledge to career goal setting. 
Use the skills necessary for securing, maintaining, and/or advancing in 
various career pathways. 

Know the ways in which personal needs, roles, and goals relate to 
occupations. 

Appraise the variety, qualifications and availability of occupations in 
the world of work, 



TABLE ^Continued 



Rank 


Question 
No, 


Goal Statement 


12 


21 

£. | i 


nea Li ip l e i le^Live uBciaion'rnaKing expanas ineir career role choices. 


13 


12, 
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and stages of preparation needed to perform in various occupational 
roles. 


14 


24. 


Consider various ways available for achieving short and long-term edu- 
cational, occupational, and social goals. 


15, 


22, 


Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal values. 


16 


20, 


Use personal and social goals and values In their decision-making process 


17 


10. 


Compare salary, other benefits, and limitations associated with various 
occupations. 



After ranking student goals, the planning committee divided into two sub-committees— one 
to continue the needs assessment process and the other to begin the assessment of resources. The 
needs assessment sub-committee then selected two sub-goals for every prioritized goal from the 
sub-goals found in the fluraf America Series handbook. These goals were revised and reworded 
and then administered in questionnaire format to samples of students, parents, faculty members 
and others in November of 1 977, Small numbers of representative students in grades 7-12 were 
sampled as were planning committee members, faculty members, business and community people 
and parents, While the overall rate of return on the sub-goals questionnaire was high in some groups, 
it was considerably lower than that of the goal questionnaire. The return rate is shown In Table 2. 



TABLE 2 



Group 


Sample 


No, Returned 


% Return 


Planning Committee Members 


12 


10 


83 


Faculty 


18 


14 


77 


Business and Community Members 


10 


5 


50 


Parents 


30 


13 


43 


Students 


68 


68 


100 


TOTAL 


138 


110 


80 



From the 34 sub-goals (two per high ranking goal), 16 sub-goals were selected as most impor- 
tant to groups shown in Table 2* These 16 sub-goals were determined by the sub-committee after 
they had analyzed reipondent results from the sub-goal questionnaire. Table 3 is a listing of those 
sub-goals in ranked order, The sub-goals then became the basis for testing student achievement. 
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TABLE 3 



Prioritized Sub-Goals 









Rank 


No, 


Sub-Goal Statement 


1 


1, 


Students can identify their values and interests. 


2 


6, 


Students can use their knowledge of abilities and interests in planning 






a career, 


3 


8, 


Students can use good decision-making skills in resolving value conflicts. 


4 


2, 


Students can apply knowledge about themselves to the selection of a 






career. 


5 


12, 


Students know how to investigate specific occupations. 


6 


10. 


Students can demonstrate proper use of communication with people 






in miking career choices, 


7 


31, 


Students can identify skills necessary for entry, maintenance, and 






advancement in various careers. 


8 


16, 


Students can explain how a person's qualifications relate to several 






occupations, 


g 


27, 


Students can identify where and when decisions should be made, 


10 


34. 


Students can show how career planning is a continuous process and is 






needed at all stages during their lifetime. 


11 


IS, 


Students can identify the skills and qualifications required for various 






occupations, 


12 


7, 


Students can understand the importance of having their own values 






ays Lvl 1 1, 


13 


25, 


Students can explain how personal values help determine career 






decisions, 


14 


19, 


Students can recognize sources of information necessary for career 






decision-making, 


15 


32, 


Students can evaluate the skills. needed for life-long career development, 


16. 


5. 


Students can tell how skills learned in school relate to different occupa- 






tions. 



To test student achievement the committee used the questions in the student needs assessment 
questionnaire contained in the needs assessment handbook. Questions for the specific sub^goals 
were carefully reviewed and revised. Because the committee found It difficult to develop a key for 
many of the questions, final preparation of the instrument was delayed. In late March, the test 
was ready and administered to approximately half of each grade level in the school, The number 
of students tested per grade level and the average per grade level on the 16-item test is graphed 
in Table 4, All tabulations were made by the program coordinator and committee members. 
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TABLE 4 



Student Results on the 16-ltem Career Development Performance Test 



Class 


No, Tested 


Average for Class 


7th Grade 


10 


4,30 


8th Grade 


12 


5,66 


9th Grade 


20 


7.70 


10th Grade 


20 


6,30 


11th Grade 


13 


8.00 


12th Grade 


17 


8,88 


TOTAL 


92 


6.81 



It is interesting to note that the results show a steady progression in knowledge through all the 
grades with the exception of grade 10. This might be explained by the fact that 10th grade is a 
normal transition pojnt for students. 

After reviewing the total results, the sub-committee looked at the results on a question-by- 
question basis to identify specific need areas. Eleven questions for which student performance was 
relatively low were selected as the need areas. The total planning committee then met as a group in 
two separate meetings to develop objectives for the need areas. Table 5 is a comparison of the ranking 
of the sub-goals by general questionnaires (administered to a variety of groups) to the rankings ob- 
tained on sub-goals based on student test performance. In general, there Is moderate agreement 
between the two sets of rankings. Further, it should be noted that the student sub-goals ranked 
highest in terms of need or priority are those sub-goals for which student achievement (understand- 
ing) was lowest. The 1 1 lowest student performance sub-goals were selected as need areas for pro- 
gram development in the Pretty Prairie schools, 



TABLE 5 



Comparative Rankings of Sub-Goals and 


Need Areas 




Sub-Goal Ranking via 


Sub-Goal Ranking via 


Sub-Goal No. 


General Questionnaire 


Student Performance Test* 


1 


1 


4** 


6 


2 


2* * 


8 


3 


11** 


2 


4 


10** 


12 


5 


14 


10 


6 


12 


31 


7 


5** 


16 


8 


•J* # 



* Higher rankings (1, 2, 3, . . .) indicate lower student achievement on the performance test 
**One of 1 1 sub-goals selected as a needs area based upon lower student achievement. ! 
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TAB LI b-Continued 



guy yugi 


Sub-Goal Ranking via 
General Questionnaire 


Sub-Cioal Ranking via 
Student Performance Test* 


27 


9 


13 


34 


10 


q# # 

w 


15 


11 


o# # 

o 


7 


12 


g*# 


25 


13 


1 ** 


19 


14 


6** 


32 


15 


18 


5 


16 


15 



Behavioral Objectives 

Once the 1 1 goals showing the greatest need were identified, the committee proceeded to 
develop behavioral objectives for them. 

The entire planning committee was oriented to behavioral objectives by the local coordinator 
at a regular meeting. Procedures in the "Behavioral Objectives Handbook" of the Rur&l America 
Series were followed for the orientation. Practice behavioral objectives ware explained before pro- 
ceeding with the actual objectives. 

The committee divided into two groups and each group worked on objectives pertaining to the 
particular goals assigned to them. The committee completed rough drafts for several objectives 
under each goal. With the 1977-78 school year drawing to a close, not enough time remains to com- 
plete the objectives. It Is estimated that it will require approximately three full committee meetings 
to finalize the behavioral objectives. The first meeting would concentrate primarily on the nature 
of behavioral objectives and practice writing them. The second and third meetings would be for the 
initial writing and revision of the objectives, respectively. 

Listed below are some examples of the behavioral objectives the planning committee was 
developing In the spring of 1978, 



Examples of the Pretty Prairie Behavioral Objectives 
for the First 4 Prioritized (Highest Need) Goals 

Goal No, 22 (Subgoal No, 25)-Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal 
values, 

• Using locally available resources on three careers to explore and determine how personal 
values and beliefs characterized these careers, the student will list three values and beliefs 
related to each career. 
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Goal No, 4 (Sub-Goal No, 6)— List their personal interests, aptitudes and qualifications in 
selecting and assuming career roles. 

• After reviewing K-View materials in the guidance office* the student will name the 
interests, aptitudes and qualifications of three careers of his/her choice. 

Goal No, 26 (Sub-Goal No, 34)— Show career planning is an on-going process which requires 
continual learning In a changing world* 

• After visiting a job opportunity center and asking the manager why people change jobs, 
the student wil I be able to give four reasons for job changing. 

Goal No, 19 (Sub-Goal No. 19)— Gather, organize, and evaluate Information needed for 
a decision-making process, 

• After viewing a film on decision making, the student will list the four main steps in 
making a career decision, 

• The student will gather and organize information on three careers. After reviewing the 
material the student will list three decisions necessary for going into each career, 



RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 

In autumn 1977, the planning committee divided into two six-member sub-committees. One 
committee focused on the procedures for assessing school and community resources, The committee 
carefully reviewed the processes contained in the Rural America Series as well as the sample forms 
and adopted the series guidelines as the model for the district The forms from the series were 
slightly revised before distribution to the various groups, The committee felt that some of the 
language on the forms (i.e., terms like facilitative resources) would be confusing to parents and other 
community members, and would probably reduce the return of questionnaires. 

The sub-committee also spent some time discussing various community resources that were 
available to the schools and students, Groups such as the Boy Scouts, 4-H, church organizations 
and others were considered as potential resources for the school. The sub-committee also discussed 
Individuals who would be good resources for the school and the actual details of the resource 
assessment process. 

The sub-committee spent approximately six meetings reviewing, revising and carrying out 
resource assessment planning activities. The actual time span for these activities was from late 
September until early March including holiday breaks, The committee had a problem maintaining 
momentum and continuity because It met only once a month, In March 1978, forms were distributed 
to parents, students (grades 7-12), school staff, and community and business members. The intent 
of the resource assessment sub-committee was to contact all individuals (excluding elementary 
students) within the area of the Pretty Prairie school district— Unified School District No. 31 1 in 
the state of Kansas, The total number of Individuals surveyed was 1,161. 

The procedures for distributing the forms was, In some Instances, rather unique, All 7-1 2th 
graders were given the forms to complete In their English classes. This virtually guaranteed a high 
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return from the students. Forms with a cover letter were carried home to parents by students. Stu- 
dents were then reminded on several occasions to have their parents complete and return the forms, 
The return rate for parents (17 percent) was not very high and probably indicated the need for some 
sort of face-to-face follow-up, 

For the rest of the community, the sub-committee engaged in the following activities: First, 
they had several articles on resource assessment placed in the local newspaper and in the school 
district bulletin, Second, the committee enlisted the assistance of the Pretty Prairie Study Club-a 
local civic organization, The committee, in conjunction with the Study Club, divided the geographic 
area into sections. Within each section, Study Club members contacted individuals who had not 
been contacted by other means regarding the resource assessment, The forms were thus hand 
delivered to these individuals* Completed forms could be returned three ways: by hand delivering 
the survey forms to the school building; by mail; and by placing the completed forms in "drop 
boxes" located in the Pretty Prairie Post Office and Public Library, The location of these "drop 
boxes" was publicized in the local newspaper, To date, the return of forms from business repre- 
sentatives and community members has been disappointing, Although the resource assessment is 
still on-going, it is doubtful that the rate will increase much. Perhaps face -to face follow-ups were 
also needed. Additionally, it should be noted that these preliminary returns indicated that some 
(possibly many) community members were not willing to offer their time and assistance to the 
schools. 

The numbers of individuals surveyed, as well as the most current returns are summarized in 
Table 8 below. For those forms that have been received, the district is presently in the process of 
constructing a file of human resources that the teachers and counselors will be able to use in the 
career development program, Student help is being used to tabulate results and to construct the 
resource file. The cataloguing procedure being followed is that described in the Rural America 
Series* 

All costs associated with the resource assessment (duplication of forms) were borne by the 
local district and Hutchinson Community Junior College, The costs were minimal, Lastly, it should 
be stressed that the thrust of the Pretty Prairie effort in resource assessment focused mainly on 
human and community resources, The staff resource survey did cover material resources that indi- 
vidual teachers had in their classrooms. This is the area in which the sub-committee felt that the 
need was greatest. 

TABLE 6 



Sampling and Return Rate for the Resource Assessment 



Group 


No, Surveyed 


No. Returned 


% Return 


Students (7 1?) 


181 


151* 


83 


Staff 


30 


27 


90 


Parents 


340 


58 


17 


Community Members 


600 


32 


5 


Business Representatives 


10 


4 


40 


TOTAL 


1181 


272 


23 



*Out of 34 seniors only IB returned their forms. Given that this survey was conducted in the spring 
that return rate is not unexpected, 
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PUTTING IT TOGETHER 



At press time, the Pretty Prairie planning committee had not reached the point at which Its 
planning activities could be transformed Into a plan of action for students. The size of the planning 
committee and the active and full role It played in planning had both positive and negative aspects. 
On the positive side, all decisions and activities represented input from all committee members 
and were fully supported by the committee, A negative aspect was that obtaining full committee 
support and Involvement required more planning time and consequently the committee did not 
reach its year-end goal. 

Many of the committee members have expressed a willingness and Interest in continuing the 
activities of the committee next fall. The preliminary plan outlined below reflects this commitment. 
Moreover, the coordinator of the career guidance program has received verbal and moral support 
from the superintendent of schools and the principal of the Pretty Prairie Junior and Senior High 
School for the continuation of this program planning effort Partial board support was obtained 
for this program inasmuch as a board member also served as a planning committee member over 
the past year. Lastly, the representative of Hutchinson Community Junior College has expressed 
the college's desire to continue their Involvement on the planning committee next year. 

The first activity In the autumn of 1978-1979 will be to regroup the planning committee with 
some change in membership (e,g., matriculating student members will be replaced), A kick-off 
dinner meeting will be scheduled in September, The present program coordinator will continue to 
serve In that role. He will make all arrangements for these activities, The kick-off dinner may be 
sponsored by the community junior college, 

The Initial committee activities will be as follows: review of this report and draft plan; careful 
re examination of the behavioral objectives developed in draft form; and completion of the cataloguing 
of community resources. These activities are expected to be completed by the end of October, By 
that time, the committee will also have ranked key behavioral objectives to be achieved on the basis 
of costs, potential staff interests, available community resources, and potential impact on student by 
grade level. In conjunction with these objectives target grade levels will be selected. 

In October and November, the program coordinator and the school principal will determine 
faculty interest in participating in program activities. Once this Interest and commitment is secured, 
the coordinator, principal and staff members will begin to develop program plans and activities 
by grade level for the prioritized objectives, The planning committee will continue to function in an 
advisory review capacity during this period. It Is expected that the district will be able to start pilot- 
testing these plans as soon as they are completed— hopefully in the second semester of the year, 
During the second semester, the coordinator will schedule two additional planning committee meet- 
ings to review progress and to examine ways in which the program can be expanded. 

Lastly, it must be emphasized that there is strong administrative support of and commitment 
to this course of action, Both the superintendent of schools and the secondary school principal 
have verbally expressed their great interest in this program and their desire to continue it after the 
field test period. Thus, the fruits of the planning year are certain to be realized in Pretty Prairie, 
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CHAPTER IV 



SOMERSET, KENTUCKY 



SITE DESCRIPTION 



The Area and Cooperative Agencies 

Somerset the county seat of Pulaski county, is located in the foothills of the Cumberland 
Mountains in South Central Kentucky, The city is located 72 miles south of Lexington and serves 
as the center of a seven county trade area for industry, wholesale and retail trade, health care and 
health facilities, finance, transportation, agribusiness, education and cultural activities. 

The city has a population of approximately 16,000. The county, the third largest In Kentucky, 
is comprised of 653 square miles and 42,300 inhabitants. This area enjoys a diverse industrial base, 
an active tourist industry, and a productive tobacco cash crop, 

The Somerset-Pulaski County field test site for the Cooperative Rural Career Guidance Project 
involved three educational Institutions; Pulaski County High School, Somerset State Vocational- 
Technical School, and Somerset Community College. 

Pulaski County High School, while located within the city limits of Somerset, predominantly 
serves rural students from a wide geographic area. Most of Its student body of 1400 come from 
farm or non-city families. The high school employs two counselors who assist the faculty with 
career education and implementation. The school is especially well known for Its excellent 
experience-based programs in distributive education, agri-business and home economies, 

The Somerset State Vocational-Technical School is one of six vocational training facilities 
comprising the Region 14 vocational education district. Enrollment in the school's numerous pro- 
grams totals over 1,000 students. The school is located in the southern section of the city less 
than one mile from the Community College, It Is situated near the local airport and offers the 
only aircraft maintenance training program in the state. The vocational school also employs two 
full-time counselors. 

The Somerset Community College, one of 13 colleges in the University of Kentucky College 
system, has an enrollment of 800. The college Is organized into four instructional divisions which 
offer 12 vocational programs plus general education offerings. Two counselors are employed to 
handle personal-social and career development counseling, financial aid, job placement, and follow- 
up. A Cooperative Education Field Specialist and two Vocational Cooperative Education Program 
Coordinators operate a strong co-op education program in conjunction with college instructional 
staff. 



Prior Career Development Efforts 

AM three sites have experienced initial starts in career development activities, but do not have 
coordinated programs. For example^ the state's new Career Education Law has given Pulaski County 
guidelines for program planning and Implementation, Also, the three institutions have cooperated 
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prior to the field test project in planning a "Career Day" for high school seniors. However, no real 
planning scheme was initiated prior to the project. The Somerset-Pulaski County site saw the field 
test as one way of providing a framework for existing and new career development activities. The 
systematic planning of area educational agencies and the community should assist school per- 
sonnel in implementing activities that meet student career development needs. 

The following list contains activities which have been conducted over the last several years. 

Somerset Community College 

1, Employment Seeking Seminar 

Z Career Night 

3. Career Development Awareness Workshop 

4. Human Relations Seminars in Summer 

5. Occupational Planning Day with Vocational School 

6. Job Placement and#ollow-up Program 

7. Cooperative Education Values Certifications 
Pulaski County High School 

1, Distributive Education/Cooperative Education 
2* Career Education Planning at Classroom Level 

3. Community Representatives Come to School for Career Information (Professional) 

4. Agriculture Mechanics Program 

5. American Free Enterprise Program 

6. Career Day 
Vocational School 



1. 


Placement and Follow-Up System 


2. 


Occupational Day with High Schools 


3. 


Educational Tours 


4, 


High School Presentations 


5, 


Cooperative Education 


6, 


Recruiting Movies for Specific Programs 


7. 


Career Information Ideas 





PLANNING PHASE 



Program Coordination 

The three institutions (Somerset Community College, Somerset State Vocational Technical 
School, and the Pulaski County Schools) became involved in the rural career guidance program 
through an unusual set of circumstances, Originally, a representative of the Kentucky State 
Department of Education had contacted the vocational school with regard to its participation in 
the project The vocational school was hesitant to accept, because of the amount of time available 
to devote to the program and program-related activities. At the same time, and on an independent 
basis, the associate director of the Community College was contacting the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education about the possibility of his Institution having a role in the 
national field test of the program, The Center, In conjunction with the State Department, suggested 
that the two institutions work together on the program and that a local comprehensive rural high 
school needed to be involved in the program. Shortly thereafter, the three Institutions, In con- 
sortium, agreed to field test the planning process of the Comprehensive Rural Career Guidance and 
Counseling System, They jointly felt that for their particular local situation a critical project mass 
had been attained. 

In late April of 1977, two staff members from the National Center visited the site and provided 
in-service training for the associate director, and a counselor from the Community College, two coun- 
selors from the Pulaski County schools, one counselor from the vocational school and one com- 
munity member The training lasted two full days, and consisted of a brief but comprehensive 
overview of the program and resource materials (Rural America Series). Expectations for the field 
test were also explained, 

Subsequent to the Initial training, the six Individuals identified above met as a preliminary 
committee to deal with the three Important issues described below, 

• Program L&admhfp— The committee recognized that It would be necessary to appoint or 
assign one of its members to the leadership role If they were to achieve expected first year 
program outcomes, 

• Immediate Next Steps— To get the program ''off the ground," would require that planning 
next steps be a primary concern of the individuals who had received the two days of train* 
ing, 

• Committee M§mbershtp*= The membership of the committee would have to be expanded 
to Include more community representatives In accord with general guidelines established 
by the National Center, Expanding the membership included making decisions relative to 
committee size, groups to be represented on the committee, role of the committee and 
specific Individuals who might be considered for committee membership. 

Identifying program leadership presented no obstacles to the* Initial committee as they selected 
the associate director of the Community College as the local program coordinator and the counselor 
from the college as the back-up coordinator. These choices emerged from normal small group processes 
and provided the program with highly visible administrative support and Involvement, Moreover, the 
selection of the associate director reflected his efforts In seeking participation in the program, 
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After identifying program leadership, the committee decided to view the resource materials and 
to schedule several meetings so that they could work out their next steps. The following several 
meetings focused on the potential full membership of the committee, relationships of the program 
to existing state and local career education/career development activities, utilization of the regionally 
based state supervisor of career education in the planning process, and getting local publicity for 
the program* The committee also began to review carefully the needs assessment process including 
statements of goals and subgoals in comparison to state career education goals, As a result of these 
meetings, an expanded committee membership was identified and contacted, state assistance with 
the project was obtained, a goal assessment instrument was selected and administered and a local 
news release was published, 

The committee membership was enlarged to include representatives from local businesses, the 
Chamber of Commerce, local industries, the regional labor group, the local newspaper, governmental 
agencies, students from participating institutions, and the original committee members trained in 
the spring, Specific individuals identified were contacted by both phone and letter and were invited 
to a full-committee meeting scheduled for the summer, The role of the committee, how it actually 
functioned, as well as the impact of the early decisions described above, are fully explained in 
subsequent sections of this report. 

Committee Formation/Community Involvement 

The Somerset-Pulaski County field test site initial planning committee was formed around 
counseling/student services personnel employed by the three participating institutions. This was 
deemed logical because of the guidance nature of the program. The project was initiated with a five- 
member educational committee representing the three institutions. 

This original nucleus of educators soon realized that it wasn't broad enough to represent the 
scope of community Input required by the project. Initial committee meetings were spent proposing 
possible community members who held positions in the following areas: business, Industry, labor, 
community agencies, media, student leadership, governmental agencies, and the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education* Fifteen members from the above categories were chosen, bringing the total 
project committee to 20, 

Members of the original small committee assumed that all 20 members would share equally in 
the work to be done. Community members, however, preferred to advise and to be advised of work 
accomplished and not to debate program minutia, Community members felt quite comfortable 
giving impressions, opinions, and advice from their perspective, but did not wish or feel capable of 
bringing together such information in a written document. 

It was also difficult to find meeting times convenient to the schedules of community members. 
Most of the meetings were held during the evening, Community member attendance was spotty. 
Noon and late afternoon meetings were held, but the same attendance pattern persisted* The excep- 
tion to this general pattern was the Executive Director of the Somerset Pulaski County Chamber of 
Commerce who consistently attended community meetings. 

Through a small grant from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, a banquet 
orientation prognm was provided for community members at a local restaurant. Twelve of the 20 
members were able to attend* Two project members from the National Center made a second trip 
to Somerset, attended the banquet as resource persons, and presented an overview of the project, 
Committee attendance picked up somewhat following this program, but dropped off again during 
the months of July and August. 
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During a special meeting held in Somerset involving Kentucky Department of Education offi- 
cials it was suggested that community members might best be used via phone consultations on 
points directly related to their expertise, and perhaps should not be expected to attend committee 
meetings, This idea proved more conducive to project development* 

Another strategy was to develop two subcommittees to deal with the two areas of needs 
assessment and resource assessment The lengthy discussions, generation of draft instruments, and 
other needs assessment activities, encouraged members to recommend moving ahead with conv 
munlty resource assessment, an activity with which they would more easily Identify, Thus, two 
educators proceeded with community members in devising resource forms and other items while 
four educators concentrated on the more philosophical and "sticky" needs assessment process. This 
proved to be a very effective strategy, 

Another technique was to place time limits on specific agenda Items, and limit committee meet- 
ings to 75 minutes. The technique encouraged a more "business-like" atmosphere and helped produce 
better results without damaging collegia! human relationships, 

A final 10-minute evaluation was also incorporated Into each committee meeting to assess 
Its effectiveness. This technique greatly increased committee participation and added a new dimen- 
sion to the meetings. 



Needs Assessment 

During Spring 1977, the six initial members of the planning committee met frequently to 
investigate strategies for conducting the first phase of the needs assessment procedure. 

The first task of the committee was to carefully review and develop a needs assessment tool. 
The booklet from the Rural America Series entitled, "Career Development Needs Assessment," and 
an Instrument provided by the State Department of Education, were used In developing the form, 
The latter Instrument was chosen because It not only provided a picture of career development goals 
that a community and school might find important, but was also compatible with the statewide 
goals for the Kentucky State Career Education Plan, 

The assessment Instrument contains 42 items which were considered important in a career edu- 
cation program. (See Appendix A,) The participants were asked to select 20 Items which they felt 
reflected the most important concepts to be developed with students. The random participation 
was from students, parents, and faculty members from all three sites. Student representatives from 
all three sites, as well as parents and faculty, provided a broad base for the needs assessment and 
reinforced the fact that all three sites needed additional support for a comprehensive career guidance 
program, 

The instrument was designed to Identify six categories of the State Career Guidance Plan for 
Kentucky* The six categories are as follows: 

• Persona! Development 

• Career and Occupational Awareness 

• Economic Understanding 
» Citizenship 
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« Family Lift 



• Humin Relationships 

The way one conducts a needs study effects the end result. The needs study involved some 
risk and created some resistance, Some of the participants felt that they were being evaluated; 
others were concerned about making changes, and they were worried about their expectations 
not being met One way that the committee handled this situation was to seek representative 
reactions from all involved groups, 

One of the first steps was to determine the purposes of the school district's career guidance 
program, The committee determined the status of a student's career development and where he/she 
should be at various grade levels, After the above was determined, the people involved in the needs 
assessment wanted to know the following: 

1, What is the purpose of the needs study? , 

2. What is expected of us? 

3, What changes might result? 

4. How much time will it take? 

Once the rapport was established and the incentive for participation was discussed, It was then 
possible to start administering the needs assessment instrument. The instrument was administered 
to approximately 128 individuals from three institutions with about an 80 percent return (102 
returns). 

The scoring of the instrument was relatively simple with category scores rather than individual 
item scores being important The number of Items checked (out of a total of 20 items) in each of the 
six categories was the basic strategy, 

EXAMPLE: If a student selected more statements from the Personal Development 

category, that would imply that this category was very important, and that 
he/she has needs in this area, 

The returns were analyied and three areas were determined as having the highest priorities. 
These areas were ranked in the same order by the respondents from the three insititutions. They 
are, in order: Career and Occupational Awareness, Personal Development, and Human Relations, 
Once the areas were identified the committee developed sub-goals and objectives for the three areas, 

By following this course of action, the committee had, in effect, neglected to measure stu- 
dent achievement In the goal/subgoal/objective areas of importance, After discussion with the 
staff members of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the committee decided 
to backtrack and measure student achievement against the goals, subgoals, and objectives already 
stated, A subcommittee of the larger committee was formed, and this group then spent a considerable 
amount of time reviewing existing career education tests and adopting items or developing new test 
items. Approximately two or more weeks were required to develop the test. 

The test was administered to 76 students or 25 at each of the three institutions. The representa- 
tives from the educational institutions selected classes that had a broad mixture of students (a junior 
and senior level civics class at the high school; a freshman-sophomore psychology class at the college; 
a post-secondary and secondary auto mechanics course at the vocational school). Test results are 
summarized on the following page. 



TABLE 1 



Needs Assessment Results 
The Measurement of Student Achievement 



Question No. 


Question Content 


Comments/Sites 
Whose Achievement 
Was Low* 


4 

5 

y 


wju jjjj i y qi i ka uwi i id i • vj 

Supply and Demand 

Pro A Fn tPrnrkp* Q\/ctr»m 
■ i Eiucipi | as Qy3 we it) 


f!rinf*ppit§ nnt fill Ivy 

understood/all three 


Q 
0 


a* WIUbL^I \l(1Usl ! I Haul lU^rb LyUU/ 

b. Conforming work 

c, Enterprise 

Technical 

e. Return on investment 

f, Investor 


Terms not fully under- 
stood/all three sites 


9 


Vocational Program/Skill Requirements 


~/SV5, PCHS 


10 


Personal Development 


—/All three sites 


12 
13 
14 
18 
17 
19 
21 
22 
23 


Feelings 

Life Goals 

Degree Expectations 
Course Work not Stressful 
Courses Prepare for Employment 
Career ChanBiS 
Letter of Application 
Education-Skills 
Education Key to Success 
Sources of Career Information 


—/SVS, PCHS 

-/sec 

—/ill three sites 
—/ill three sites 
-/SVS, PCHS 
WSCC 

—/all three sites 


Student Need for Assistance 

1. Consult. with counselors 

2. Talk with people In career field 

3. Talk.with teacher/advisors 

4. Read occupational literature (handbooks, pamphlets, etc.) 

5. Direct work experience or training 

6. Visit and understand Employment Office 


—/all three sites 



*SVS stands for Somerset Vocational School 
PCHS stands for Pulaski County High School 
SCC stands for Somerset Community College 



The results were extremely useful in developing plans for program activities for the following 
year. In addition, the planning eomrnittee felt thai student achievement measurements tended to 
generally verify the objectives defined earlier Therefore, the committee decided to proceed with 
the development of objectives. {See the Developing Objectives Section J 
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Resource Assessment 

The Resource Assessment Committee was composed of local business persons, educators. State 
Department personnel, and a representative from the local Chamber of Commerce, 

The strategy was to develop a survey instrument that would meet the unique needs of each 
educational institution and yet remain concise enough to assure usability, 

The period of time necessary for developing the form was approximately 3-4 weeks. This 
period included four meetings for a total of 12 hours of time and additional time spent in the 
development of the instrument The major obstacle was to develop an instrument that would be 
short enough to enhance return while at the same time providing pertinent data for each involved 
institution, 

The vocational school, for example, was mainly interested in locating community work sites 
in which its students could get "hands-on" experiences. The community college, on the other 
hand, wanted to identify community resources that could be brought into the college campus as 
well as "hands-on" experiences. Lastly, Pulaski County desired resources applicable to the entire 
age range of students in the district that would, hopefully, involve parents as career resources. 

Once these issues were resolved and the survey Instrument developed, It was mailed to selected 
business establishments and distributed at the local Chamber of Commerce meeting, (See Appendix 
C for survey instrument.) The committee had decided to do a limited community resource assess- 
ment as its initial venture Into this area. Fifty selected businesses and business people were surveyed 
with an 84 percent return (42 returns). These returns are being analyzed and will shortly be placed 
in a card catalogue and copies of the file will be distributed to each of the institutions. 

One major facet of the resource assessment process that should be noted Is the contribution 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber had a substantial number of local business persons 
who provided Invaluable information, thus saving the committee a great deal of time and effort 



Developing Objectives 

All of the school representatives of the planning committee were involved in the development 
of behavioral objectives. Once the goals had been identified, committee members wrote draft ob- 
jectives for each of the sub-goals. Each institution took responsibility for writing objectives for two 
of the six global areas, and all members then reviewed and critiqued objectives, The behavioral 
objectives handbook of the Rami America Ser/te was used as a reference document by committee 
members. Copies of the draft goals, subgoals, and objectives were sent to the staff at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education for review and input. 

After this portion of the process was completed, the committee realized that the objectives 
had been developed perhaps too early In the planning process, that Is, prior to assessment of student 
achievement Therefore, the objectives were held somewhat in abeyance until student achievement 
was measured. 

An achievement test for goal/subgoal areas of importance was developed and administered 
to students, Achievement results from this were tabulated and analyzed to determine student needs. 
The results indicated that student needs, identified by the test, were generally in accord with many 
of the objectives already developed. After some discussion the committee decided that the objectives 
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produced earlier would stand without further modification. These objectives and the goals and 
subgoals which they address are presented on the following pages, Overall, 20 separate objectives 
were devel oped by the planning committee with the id^a, that from this list each institution would 
ultimately select several specific objectives upon which to begin to build a program, These objectives 
were selected from materials developed in accordance with the Kentucky Career Education Law, 
Selection would be based upon identified community needs, staff interest, student interests, ad- 
ministrative support, amount of time needed, and funding. 



GOALS, SUB GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 
The Rural Career Cooperative Guidance Project 
Somerset-Pulaski County Field Test Site 



I. CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS 

GOAL I: Students in the rural guidance program will be given an opportunity to become aware 
of and develop an understanding of the significant contributions of work and occupa- 
tions in our society and to develop the appropriate behaviors In decision-making 
necessary for coping with the ever-changing world of work* 

A, Subgoaf: The student will develop an understanding of job clusters and job 
families and will become familiar with a number of occupations in each cluster. 

Student Performance Objectives 

1. The student, after reading descriptions of the 15 USOE career clusters, 
will select three clusters for further exploration, 

2. After exploring three to five selected occupations within each career cluster, 
the student will be able to define: the elements of each occupation, where 
persons are employed, qualifications for employment, advancement, out- 
look,for employment, working conditions, and projected earnings to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, 

B. Subgoal: The student will be assisted to develop positive decision-making skills 
for selecting a career goal. 

Student Performance Objectives 

1, After reviewing the work role definition for the ' # data, people, things" con- 
cepts, the student will rank the above categories from the most to the least 
appealing to him/her and explain why* 

2, After reviewing the "intellectual, conforming, social, enterprising, realistic, 
and aesthetic" work environment concepts (as defined by John Holland), 
the student will rank the six concepts In order of their appeal. 

3, The student will review the six levels of work, arranged according to their 
complexity, authority, training or education required ("higher professional 
and managerial, semi-professional and managerial skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled''). After reviewing these levels, the student will rank the levels 
according to their attractiveness. 



4, The student will compare his/her rankings to arrive at a potential career 
goal, 

C, Subgoal: The student will develop a basic understanding of the free enterprise 
system including the need for profits, return on Investments, salary structure, 
and the benefits of this sytem. 

Student Performance Objective 

1, Each student will receive The Economy and You or similar instruction at 
his/her educational institution, 

* 

II. HUMAN RELATIONS AREA 
GOAL II * Assist students to develop understanding and awareness of basic human relations. 

D, Subgoal: The student will become aware of self in relation to his/her interest 
Student Performance Objective 

1 . The student will identify three interests in which he/she has strong Interest, 

6. Subgoal: The student will discover the importance of communication skills 
through group and individual counseling experiences. 

Student Performance Objectives 

1. Students will, through role-play situations, discuss and evaluate the following 
communication forms: words, silence, facial expression, gestures, and atti- 
tudes, 

2. Through role-playing, the student will demonstrate awareness of human 
relations skills. 

3. Each student will be provided an opportunity to evaluate and make state- 
ments about their lives in a systematic, on-going way through the assistance 
of an appropriate instrument, 

F. Subgoal: The student will demonstrate problem-solving techniques related to 
human relations problems, 

Student Performance Objectives 

1. The student will understand the forces that affect their decisions and their 
ability to solve problems through group discussion, 

2. The student will identify their own personal strengths and values through 
planned problem-solving discussion, 

3. The student will identify problems he/she may or may not be able to do 
anything about through individual or group counseling, 
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4. The student vylll learn and identify the processes and values Involved when 
a group must solve a problem involving Its own members, 



III, PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

GOAL III: Provide students skills in the basic fundamentals of learning, decision-making, self- 
expression, and creativity* 

G. Subgoal: Assist the student in recognizing education in the basic skills as prepara- 
tion for work. 

Student Performance Objective 

1. The student will identify the educational experiences, work responsibilities, 
and personal traits needed for a subject-area related occupation. 

H, Subgoal: Assist the student in relating the decision-making process to education 
and/or career possibilities or choices. 

Student Performance Objectives 

1. The student will demonstrate the steps In the decision-making process for 
solving everyday problems, such as occupational choices, by gathering in- 
formation on alternative occupations, 

2. The student will select course work that is consistent with his/her tentative 
career direction, 

l« Subgoal: Provide the student a positive environment to understand himself/her- 
self and to develop positive self concepts, 

Student Performance Objectives 

1. The student will demonstrate in open discussion with peers or counselors 
a number of given personality traits which can Influence his/her future, 

the effects of temperament on employment opportunities, and peer relation- 
ships, 

2, The student will develop a personal plan for improving his/her self concept. 



PUTTING IT TOGETHER 



To develop the preliminary plan for use at the three sites the planning committee (school 
members, in particular) devised a rather unique strategy. Using a set of guidelines, sent by the staff 
from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the planning committee devised 
an open-ended form for use by representatives of the three educational Institutions* The form en- 
titled, "Programmatic Activities," contains the following topical headlines (with additional ex- 
planatory Information In parentheses) shown below* 



What will happen? 



(Brief activity description) 



When? 



(Activity initiation through completion) 



Who? 



(Whoever will be responsible for seeing that the 
planning and implementation of the activity does 
occur) 



What resources? 



(Whatever physical resources, e.g., media, mate- 
rials, classroom facilities, and what human 
resources, e.g., classroom instructors, counselors 
students, are necessary for the activity to be 
implemented) 



Evaluation 



(Refers to such variables as numbers of students 
served, feedback from students, faculty, and 
others; student self-reports on checklists, 
achievement tests; and so forth) 



Each site representative (or representatives) then developed program ideas to agree with the 
goals, subgoals and objectives delineated earlier and in accord with the particularized nature of the 
site. The activities for the high school and the community college are summarized in the chart 
entitled, ''Preliminary Guidance Plan/' Initial program ideas for the vocational school are listed 
on the programmatic activities sheet that is found on page 64. 

Several aspects of the plan are important to note. First, the plan is a preliminary one and 
represents the planning efforts to date of the cooperating institutions in the Somerset area. As a 
preliminary plan, it is subject to revision, Secondly, the plan Is, as noted earlier, on a per site 
basis. Each site individually developed program ideas based upon the needs assessment, and objec- 
tives generated for the program, and perceptions of special localized considerations such as potential 
staff interest and administrative support, The sites will initially be Implementing these plans on an 
individual basis, Some consideration has been given to cross site activities. This is particularly true 
of the "peer pairing" or "buddy" program in which community college or postsecondary vocational 
students pair up with high school students to describe their experiences. This has the potential of 
combining student resources in a meaningful and excellent way, 

In addition, the three institutions have established a strong cooperative working relationship, 
The rural career guidance program was one means of enhancing the interaction of the three 
institutions with regard to program planning. The prior interactions had been strong and positive 
but generally had not been in the area of planning. This effort, then, is seen as filling a vital need 
across the institutions. 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN (1) 



Somerset Community College 
Student Career Ladder- Lattice Program 



Goal 


Suhfioal 

V *-9 #-» M M 1 


Objective 
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PREUMiNARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN (2) 
Somerset Community College 
Career Resource Center 



Goal 


Objectives 


Activities 


Person 
Responsible 


Riiogrcis 


Time 


Evaluation 


Fo plan and de- 
velop a career 
esource center 


1 f To review litara- 
tu re regarding 
the daveloprnent 
and operation 
of career re- 
source centers 


1, identify appropriate 
documents to review 

2. Review documents and 
abstract appropriate 
Information 


Counselors 
Counselors 


ERIC/CE 
National Center 
for Research in 
Vocational Educa- 
tion 


Spring, 1978 
Spring, 1978 




■ 


2 t To visit appro- 
priate career 
resource centers 


1. Identify and contact 
community colleges 
and universities in 
Kentucky 

2, Visit identified field 
sites with predetermined 
questions and things to 
look for 


Counselors/Co-op 
Ed Field Specialist 

Counselors 


Kentucky Person- 
nel and Guidance 
Association 

U K Community 
College system 
staff 

Questionnaire 
chick list 


Summer, 1978 
Summer, 1978 






3, To identify 
sniicfi for center 


1. Explore existing building 
space 

2 S Explore space in new 
learning resources center 

3, Decide on appropriate 
space 


Counselors 

Counselors 

Counselor/learning 
resource center 
coord./dlrector of 
college 


*> 


Spring, 1978 
Spring, 1978 
Summer, 1978 






4 To develop the 
career resource 


1. Plan physical arrangement 
of canter 

2, Select and order mate- 
rials to be placed in the 
center 


Counselors 

Counselors/Co-op 
Ed Field Specialist 


Cgmr Resource 
Centers 

Resource 
directories 


Fall, 1978 

Summer, Fall 
1978 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN (3) 
Somerset Community College 



Career Resource Center 



Goal 


Objectives 


Activities 


Person 
Responsible 


Resources 


Time 


Evaluation 






3, Decide upon staffing 
arrangements and 
responsibilities 


Counselors/finan- 
cial aid coord,/ 
collage director 


College budget 
information. Infor- 
mation on work 
study fundi allo- 
cated to college 
for 1978 1979. 


Fall, 1978 






5, To conduct 
faculty and stu- 
dent orients 
tipns 


1, Conduct general faculty 
orientations 

2. Conduct individual 
division presentations 

3* Conduct freshman stu- 
dent group orientations 


Counselors 

Counselors 

Counseiors/Co-op 
Ed Field Specialist 




Om month 
after comple- 
tion of center 

Two months 
after comple- 
tion of center 

Summers 




ERJ.C 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN (4) 

Somerset Community College 
Buddy System for Career Divilopment-Pilot Program 
(Three Site Arrangement) 



"•- -'- - n 

Goal 


Objective 


Activities 


Person 
Responsible 


RiiourCii 


Time 


Evaluation 


To assist students 


1, To conduct stu^ 


1, Identify or develop 


Counselors 


ACT Program 


Summer, 1978 




in developing an 


dint career 


appropriate instrument 




Material 






understsndinG and 


interest surveys 












awareness of basic 


at three sites 


2, Administer instruments 


Counselors! se- 




Fill, 1978 




human relations* 






lected faculty 








To plan and de* 


% To select ten 


1, Review completed sun 


Counselors, se- 




Fall, 1978 




veioD a M Buddv 


students from 


vey instruments for 


lected faculty 








System" among 


each Site to 


career cluster choices 










thi students of 


participate in 












Pulaski County 


pilot program 


2, Interview and select 


Counselors, se- 


i 


Fall, 1978 




Hiah School 




individual students for 


lected faculty 








Somerset Voci s 




program participation 


advisors 








tianal School and 














Somerset Com* 


3, To match com* 


1, Arrange career informa- 


Counselors (as 




Fall, 1978 




munity College 


mod student 


tion sharing sessions for 


facilitators) 








that promotes 


career interests 


selected students 










accurate career 


at three sites 












information, 














comprehensive 




2. Identify definite 


Counselors as 




Fall, 1978 




career eKplana* 




"buddies" and faculty 


faculty advisors 








tion, and produc* 




advisors 










tive human rela- 














tions. 




3. Develop specific student 


Faculty advisors 




Fall, 1978 








objectives for career 














exploratory experiences 











PRELIMINARY CAREiR GUIDANCE PLAN (5) 
Pulaski County High School 
American Free Enterprise Program 



Goal 



Students will 
be given an 
opportunity to 
develop an un* 
diritanding of 
the significant 
contributions 
of work and 
occupations in 
our society and 
to develop the 
appropriate 
behaviors in 
decision* 
making 
necessary for 
coping with 
the ever* 
changing world 
of work, 



The student 
will develop a 
basic under- 
standing of the 
free enterprise 
system includ- 
ing the need 
for profits, re- 
turn on invest- 
ments, salary 
structure, and 
benefits of 
this system 



Objectives 



Students will 
be able to 
describe major 
free enterprise 
terms and 
concepts 



Activities 



Counialor/Tiacher 
Activities 

1* Test juniors In high 
school on knowh 
edge of free enter- 
prise system 

2, Select three-four 
students to attend 
seminar in 
Lexington spon* 
sored by the Uni* 
varsity of Kentucky 
the Rural Electrical 
Cooperative, and 
other businesses 

Student Activities 

1. Selected students 
attend seminar 

2, Selected students, 
with teachers' 
assistance, present 
to fellow students 
information gained 
in seminar 



Person 
Responsible 



Teacher 



Resources 



Testing mate 
rials 



Teacher/ 
Counselor 



Selected 
students 

Student/ 
Teacher 



Time 



Evaluation 



Fail, 1978 



3, Take tests on basic 
concepts and 
terms of the free 
enterprise system 



ERLC 
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PRELIMiNArtY CAREER GUIDANCE PUN (6) 



Goal 



Students will 
be given an 
spportunlty to 
aeeome aware 
Df and develop 
in understand 
ng of the 
significant con- 
tributions of 
work and occu- 
pations in our 
lociety and to 
Mop the 
appropriate be* 
laviors in 
decision- 
Hiking 
necessary for 
: oping with 
the ever- 
changing world 
ji work 



The student 
will develop 
an under^ 
standing of job 
clusters and 
job families 
and will be* 
coma familiar 
with a number 
uf occupations 
in each cluster 



Objectives 



After exploring 
three to five 
selected occu- 
pations within 
each career 
cluster, the 
student will be 
able to define 
the elements 
of each occu- 
pation, where 
persons are 
employed, 
qualifications 
for employ- 
ment, advance- 
merits, outlook 
for employ- 
ment, working 
conditions, and 
projected earn* 
ings to the 
satisfaction of 
the teacher 



Pulaski County High School 
Career Cluster Investigation 



Activities 



Counselor/Teacher 
Activities 

1. Teachers will be* 
Dome more familia r 
With career clusters 
and their relation* 
ships through i risen 
vice sessions * 

2. teachers will infuse 
discussions of appro 
priate career 
clusters Into their 
classes 

Student Activities 

1, Students will 
participate in class* 
room activity in 
which they explore 
occupations within 
each cluster 

2, Students will write 
papers on occupa- 
tions in each 
cluster 



Pirion 
Responsible 



Counselor 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Student 



Resources 



Have not been 
determined at 
this time 



Evaluation 



Fall, 1978 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN (7) 
Pulaski County High School 
LeisufE Activities' Lifestyle ind Career Development 



Goal 


Subgoal 


Objeetivis 


Activities 


Person 
Responsible 


Assist students 


The student 


Students will 


Counselor Activities 




to develop 


will become 


identify at least 






understanding 


aware of self 


one leisure 


1. Identify persons 


Counselor 


ino awareness 


in relation to 


iCtiVltY ino 


(teachers, parents, 




of basic human 


his/her interest 


participate in 


community mem- 




relations 




one ifnail group 


beri) who would 








activity 


be available to 
teach leisure 










activities 

2, Contact above 
persons 


Counselor 








3. Schedule leisure 


Counselor/ 








activity programs 


Administrator 








Student Activities 










1, Select programs of 
interest 


Student 








2, Participate in 


Student 








programs 










d, Conduct programs 


Resource 










Person 



ERIC 



Rssourcis 



Fall, 1978 



Evaluation 



Interaction 
with instructor 
enthusiasm 
about program 



Interest of stu- 
dents; nicessa 
equipment 
material etc. 
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COOPERATIVE RURAL CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT 
Programmatic Activities 

INSTITUTION: Somerset State Vocational/Technical School 

1. PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITY TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES; 

What will happen; Employibility Assessment Program: This pro- 

gram will be used to assess the employability 
skills of our students as they are ready to enter 
the world of work. 

When; (initiation/completion) August, 1978— June 30, 

1979 

Who; Counselors with instructors 

What resources; COATS Assessment System, films, consultants 

Evaluation. Employer follow-up 

2. PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITY TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES: 

What will happen; Placement and Follow-up Program; This program 

will provide vocational education students of 
, Region 14 with assistance in acquiring employ 
ment at the end of their training. 

When: (initiation/completion) August, 1978— June 30, 

1979 

Who; Industrial Coordinator, Region 14 • 

What resources; State Plan of Placement and Follow-up 

Evaluation; Initial and two-year follow-up 

INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 

As a result of the planning phase of the program, Somerset Community College and the Pulaski 
County High School have already established a schedule for the continued development of program 
activities from the previous year, The counseling staff of the college will, over the late spring and 
through the early summer, expand their initial planning of the Career Ladder Lattice Program as 
well as tr Carter Resource Center. By late summer or early fall the staff intends to have enough 
details of *, ;sse programmatic thrusts worked out so that they can be implemented on at least a 
o trial or pilot basis. It is a possibility that the Career Resource Center will be housed in the new stu 
ERIC dent library facility being constructed on the campus of Somerset Community College. Other exist- 
ing campus facilities art also being considered. In Autumn 1978, the high school wants to expand 



the impict of the American Fret Enterprise System program described in their plan. The three or 
four students who participate in this program will, upon their return to the school, form a pane! 
that visits classrooms and discusses with other students the types of knowledge gained from the ex- 
perience. The high school counselor will coordinate and schedule this activity. 

In the preliminary plans developed by the three sites, other program ideas wire described, 
Depending on available time, these may be implemented on a trial basis during the coming yean 

All activities that are started will be evaluated and modified over the course of the year, The 
next year then should be viewed as an experimental one with regard to program implementation. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sample Needs Assessment Instrument 
and Scoring (Profile) Instructions 
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SAMPLE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

The follow/ing list contains 42 items which may be considered as important in a career education 
program. Please select the 20 items which you feel reflect the most important concepts to be de- 
veloped with students. Please indicate your choices with an X in front of the appropriate numbers, 

□ 1, To assist students to approach tasks with a feeling of "I can'' 

□ % To assist students to understand a wide variety of occupations in the community, state, 

and nation 

□ 3, To assist students to understand the relationship between the concepts of supply and 

demand and the national economy 

□ 4, To assist students to understand the importance of the roles they play at home, at school, 

and in the community 

□ 5, To assist students to understand that the attitudes learned in their families will effect 

their attitudes toward family life and parenting in the future 

□ 6. To assist students to become sensitive to the needs and feelings of others 

□ 7. To assist students to understand their feelings and find emotionally healthy ways to 

deal with those feelings, 

□ 8, To assist students to develop positive attitudes toward themselves as future workers 

□ 9. To assist students to have a basic understanding of the producer-distributorconsurner 

relationship in our society 

□ 1 0, To assist students to understand that the interdependency of people sometimes requires 

effective compromise 

□ 1 1. To assist students to recognize the importance of the roles they play in their families 

□ 1 2, To assist students to understand the importance of the family as the first and primary 

learning environment In which one participates 

□ 13. To assist students to understand the individual differences of people 

□ 14. To assist students to perform the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic 

□ 15. To ssiist students to develop means of self-expression and creativity 

□ 16. To assist students to develop the realization that all honest work is important and of 

value to our society 

□ 17. To assist students to have a general knowledge of the economics of family living 

□ 18, To assist students to view themselves as productive members of society 
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□ 1 9, To assist students to respect and accept other people 

□ 20* To assist students to become familiar with the decision-making process 

□ 21, To assist students to understand that the rapid technological changes taking place in our 

society may affect the occupations of the future 

□ 22. To assist students to understand that our economic system influences work opportunity 

□ 23, To assist students to understand the Importance of the family as a basic unit in the structure 

of our society 

□ 24, To assist students to develop the social skills neceisary for getting along with ag^mates 

and adults 

□ 25. To assist students to develop skills and attitudes necessary for life-long persona! 

health/maintenance 

□ 26. To assist students to understand the concepts of job clusters and job families 

□ 27. To assist students to understand how one's values, interests, and lifo style determine 

how one spends money 

□ 28, To assist students to understand the importance of family life in the development of the 

individual 

□ 29, To assist students to understand the need for positive relationships with othars 

□ 30, To assist students to develop and maintain positive attitudes toward learning 

□ 31 . To assist students to become more responsible In their relationships with other people 

□ 32. To assist students to understand that the family is Important in meeting the security 

needs of the individual-both physical and emotional 

□ 33. To assist students to recognize that others have similar problems and concerns 

□ 34, To assist students to relate the decision-making process to educational and/or career 

possibilities or choices 

□ 35, To assist students to understand that our economic system structures incentives for 

people to work 

□ 36. To assist students to appreciate the contributions that Individuals from other cultures 

have made to our way of life 

□ 37. To assist students to resolve problems with others 

□ 38, To assist students to understand the basic duties and responsibilities of parents or others 

responsible for the care of children 
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□ 39, To assist students to apply decision-making skills to real or simulated situations related 

to ctreer choices 

□ 40. To assist students to understand the society enacts laws to protect the individual as 

a producer and as a consumer 

□ 41. To assist students to understand the effects of society upon the behavior of individuals 

□ 42, To assist students to recognize that people are dependent upon each other 
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PROFILE SHEET INSTRUCTIONS 



The responses you have made to the Items included in this survey correspond to the different 
areas of career education emphasis in the Career Education Act In order to get a clearer picture 
of how your particular responses fit into the different areas, profile your answers according to the 
following steps: 

1. On the profile sheet circle the number of each item you selected from the needs assess- 
ment pages (i.e., 5, 7, 15, etc.). 

2. After you have circled the 20 items (concepts) you chose—find the corresponding X in 
each row, (to the right of each number you have selected) and put a circle around the X. 
There will only be one X in each f&w„ 

3. After you have circled the X to itr* right of each item you selected, count the number of 
X's (vertically) in each co^r.r* nnd put the total number at the bottom of each category 
(he,, Personal Development, Career and Occupational Awareness, Economic Understand- 
ing, Citizenship, Family Life, Human Relations). You will not have more than seven (7) 
X's in any of the columns. 

4. Record the category for which you had the highest number of X's in the space next to 
First Priority, the category for which you had the: n&xt highest number in the space next 
to Second Priority, etc. In the event of a tie you &Hi m%d to make a decision as to which 
should be first and which should be second. 

5. You now have completed the profile of your responses and have some idea of how the 
concepts you chose fit into the specific categories included in the Career Education Act, 
Your responses^, along with the responses of other parents, teachers, and community per- 
sons will help to determine those areas which require greater emphasis in the career educa- 
tion program at the present time. 

Please return your survey and profile to us so that we may include your opinions and ideas In 
determining the priorities for the carter education program this yw, 
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PROFILE SHEET 



Number 


Development 


Career and 
Occupational 
Awareness 


Economic 
Understanding 


Citizenship 


Family Life 


Human 
Relations 


1. 


X 












2, 
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X 
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PROFILE smET-Continued 



Number 


Pirtonai 
Development 


Carta r and 
Occupational 
Awareness 


Economic 
Understanding 


Citizenship 


Family Lift 


Human 
Relations 


22, 






X 








23, 










X 




24, 












X 


25, 


X 












28, 




X 










27, 






X 








28, 










X 




2a 


— — — — — 










X 


3a 


X 












31. 








X 






32, 










X 




33, 












X 


34, 




X 










35, 






X 








36, 








X 






37, 












■ / 
, \ 


38, 










X 








X 










40, 






X 








41, 








X 






42. 








X 




j 
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APPENDIX B 
Career and Occupational Awareness Survey 
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7: 



Cheek one: 

□Pulaski County High School 
□Vocational School 
□Community College 



CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS SURVEY 
Cooperative Rural Career Guidance Project 



2, 



Which statement BEST describes how the need for workers in any particular job should affect 
a person's career choice? 

□ a, The need should not be considered because the supply of workers always adjusts 

to the need for them, 

□ b. The need should be considered, but should not completely rule out a career, 

□ c. A person should consider only the few career areas that will have new types of 

jobs in the future, 

□ d. A person should consider only the careen that his/her parents feel will have openings 

by the time he/she is ready to work. 

Sally wants to be a forest ranger, but she has been told that there are very few openings in 
that particular career, Which ONE of the following would be the BEST advice for Sally in 
this situation. 

□ a. Do not consider how many openings there are if she has already made up her mind, 

□ b. Switch to a different career area that is less interesting to her but for which there 

Is a good opportunity to get a job. 

□ c. Postpone making a career choice until after she finishes college, 



□ d. Seek a career which Is related to her chosen career goai but In which there are more 
job opportunities. 

Sam Casey has studied to become an aerospace engineer and soon will graduate from college, 
He has discovered that he cannot find a job, The answer is the same all over: "We have more 
engineers than we need." Sam blames himself for not investigating more carefully, 



What should Sam have investigated MORE carefully? 



□ 


a. 


The names and addresses of more aerospace companies. 


□ 


b, 


Whether he had the ability to become a good aerospace engineer- 


□ 


c. 


How many aerospace engineers were graduating from colleges and the number of 






jobs that were available, 


□ 


d. 


Whether the college he was attending was preparing him well enough, 
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Which ONI of the following WOULD NOT be a good way to learn about the supply and 
demand for a particular occupation? 

□ a. Going to the local employment office, 

□ b. Talking to personnel directors. 

□ c. Talking to those currently employed in the field. 

□ d. Determining the number of workers in the local community. 

If the demand for bakers in a particular local area is very high, what is MOST likely to be the 
reason? 

□ a. The supply of bakers in that area is low, 

□ b. The bakers in that area are untrained, 

□ c. The bakers in the local area are on strike 
CJ d. Bread baking Is becoming more automated. 

Kerry lives in an area where the suburbs of a major city are growing rapidly. It has the highest 
birthrate in that part of the state, Kerry h considering work as a dealer in baby foods for 
grocery stores. 

The demand for such dealers in the suburbs is PROBABLY: 

□ a. Not changing 

□ b. Low 

□ c. Falling 

□ d. High 

The "free enterprise system" is BEST expressed by which ONE of the following statements; 

□ a. The right of the ^dividual to work where they please, 

□ b. The right of a business to operate as they please, 

□ c. The right of business to receive federal and state aid the same as individuals, 

□ d. The right to Invest in a business and expect a reasonable profit return. 

□ e. The right to work with or without a union contract. 
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8. Place a check beside each of the following items that you fully understand and can explain: 



□ 


profit 


H 


skilled 


D 


salaried 




unskilled 


□ 


hourly pay 


□ 


return on investment 


□ 


investment 


□ 


investor 


□ 


enterprise 


□ 


conforming .k 


□ 


professional 


□ 


occupation 


□ 


technical 


□ 


cluster 


D 


job 


□ 


career 



9, Bill wanted to be an auto mechanic but didn't know which basic ski!' would help him most. 
Which ONE of the following would be the BEST advice for Bill? 



□ 1, Sociology 

□ 2, Math 



□ 3, Geography 

□ 4, Philosophy 



1 0. Bill's personality traits will help him achieve his personal and career goals according to friends 
and teachers, Which ONE of the following is NOT a consideration regarding Bill's personal 
relations: 



□ 1. 


Temperament 


□ 2. 


Peer relationships 


□ 3. 


Academic ability 


□ 4. 


Problem-solving 



Circle ONE of the five numbers which indicate your feelings about the following statements: 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 



1 1, Schooling is important because it 

leads to a good job, 5 4 3 2 1 

12, I know what I want to do with my 

life, 5 4 3 2 1 

13, My parents and/or relatives expect me 

to get a college degree, 5 4 3 2 1 

14, The stress of course work causes rne 

to consider dropping out 5 4 3 2 1 
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Stronffy Strongly 
Agree Agris Uncertain Disagree pisagrw 



15, I have talked with a counselor, teacher, 
or employees about my future career 

options, 5 4 3 2 

16, The courses ! am taking, and plan to 

take, will prepare me for employment, 5 4 3 2 

17, I know I will have to change jobs and 

types of Jobs in my lifetime, 5 4 3 2 

18, I want more than a high salary from 

a job, 5 4 3 2 

19, I can write a letter of application for 

a job, 5 4 3 2 

20, I can get a better education outside 

of school* 5 4 3 2 

21 , A good education means learning 

more skills, 5 4 3 2 

22, A good education Is the key to success, 5 4 3 2 

23, When looking for a full-time or part- 
time job, I can identify three sources 

of occupational information, 5 4 3 2 

24, I want to gat into the job world now, 5 4 3 2 



Answer the following statements as briefly as possible, 
25, List three jobs you would like to have: 

a, 

b. 



26, List two or more leisure time interests which might lead to a possible career for you: 
a. 



b. 
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27, List the XVyt assistance which would help you to identify your future career options: 



c. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 
Community Career Resource Survey 
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COMMUNITY CAREER RESOURCE SURVEY 



Mime of Agency 



Phone 



Type of Agency: 



□ Social/Civic 

□ Service 

□ Educational 

□ Religious 



□ Government 

□ Industrial 

□ Other 



Agency Contact 



Title 



Address 



Zip 



Resource Identification: (check appropriate) 

U Human Resources (persons to describe the products, jobs, and related resources) 

□ Material ftosources (audio-visual, materials kits, text, etc.) 

□ Organizational Resources (field trips, cooperative programs, placement, work-study, 
specific training programs, i.e., welding, charm) 

□ OrvSite Visits 
O School Visits 

□ Group Activities 

□ Other Resources (specify) 

Resource is appropriate for grade level: 



□ K*3 □ 4*6 □ 7*9 □ 10*12 □ 13*14 □ All 
Resources Needed for School Visit 



Instructions 



Equipment Required 



Space Required 



Group (ideal group slie) 



Fees (if any) 



Time Limit 



NOTES 



Surveyor 



Date 
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CHAPTER V 



EAST CORINTH. MAINE 




ERJC 



to 



SITE DESCRIPTION 



Maine School Administrative District No. 64 is located In central Penobscot County and com- 
prises the communities of East Corinth, Hudson, Bradford, Stetson, and Kenduskeag. 

The total population (based on the 1970 census) is as follows: 



E. Corinth 


1,212 


(36 percent) 


Bradford 


569 


(17 percent) 


Hudson 


482 


(14 percent) 


Kenduskeag 


733 


(22 percent) 


Stetson 


395 


(11 percent) 




3,391 





There are five elementary schools (K-6 grades). Central High School in E, Corinth has 560 
pupils from grades 7 through 12, The high school offers general, commercial, and college-bound 
courses with a limited vocational program, A second participant in this program is Bangor Community 
College, a division of the University of Maine, located In Bangor, approximately 20 miles away. The 
district is in the process of building a vocational school. A representative of the vocational school 
also participated in this program. 

Industry Is scattered throughout the area with t\ iln concentrations located In the Bangor- 
Brewer area (pop, 50,000) about 25 miles away, Th^ j several paper mills, a hydro-electric com- 
pany. New England Telephone, several oil companltr a- - : 4 ajor banks, restaurants, etc, in the 
area. In the outlying towns there are a shoe factory, lwo wcolen mills, a shingle mill, a machinist 
shop and several lumber mills. The residents who do not work in ti. q industries are farmers, 
mechanics, welders, or work in the woods. There Is a large number of these people and they usually 
work at or near their homes. 

Prior Career Development Efforts 

The high school offers four "Career Awareness" programs to seventh and eighth graders and a 
"Co-op" program to juniors and seniors. 

Home Economics Career Awareness is a nine-week program which provides learning experiences 
In food service, health occupations, clothing and textile opportunities, Besides the practical aspects 
of career awareness, the course involves the concepts of working with others, attaining skills to 
realize one's goals, learning the amount of preparation required for a given career, and long range 
salary expectations, 

The Industrial Career Awareness Program is a nine-week course for seventh graders, It concen- 
trates on introducing the students to the various industrial careers In the area. Some of the Industries 
are: Wood Products, Metal Working, Mechanics, Electrical, Plumbing, and Plastics, The format consists 
of speakers, a demonstration (like films), and practical application exercises of the field under study, 
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The Agricultural Career Program is for eighth graders. A discussion of job opportunities i f * t..d 
before each topic studied. These include: Soli, Forestry, Agricultural Mechanics, Ornamental 
Horticulture, Animal Production, Plant Production, and Greenhouse Management. 

The Co-op Program is for juniors and seniors and is essentinPy a job placement service with 
course material Including how to apply for jobs, interviewing techniques, training required, and 
problems arising in a work situation. This course Is very practical in its format and Is based on surveys 
that were done indicating the most available jobs in the area and the abilities of the students in the 
district The teacher of this program does a good deal of individual counseling with his students to 
help them find afternoon and evening employment and to keep their jobs once they are hired. To 
participate in the program students must be available to work between 12-20 hours a week. 

With the above programs in progress It was felt, by the Superintendent of Schools and others, 
that the Rural America Series Career Guidance Program would be an Ideal vehicle to initiate a com- 
prehensive program for K-14. Bangor Community College and the staff of the soonto-be-built voca- 
tional school agreed to join MSAD No, 64 in forming the planning committee for the career guidance 
program. 

One of the reasons for a program of this type was the high dropout rate of about 32 percent 
over the past four years. It was felt that with an increased awareness by students of the choices in 
careers and in their abilities to control their own lives, motivation to stay in school would Increase. 

Other reasons for a program of this sort were to find out where the interests of the students lay, 
in terms of vocational objectives, and to find out vvhere their deficiencies might be, In this way, 
programs could be developed for elementary schools through college to prepare students for the 
job market 

It was also felt that the results of the study would aid the guidance counselors in meeting the 
needs of students and help them to get homeroom teachers more involved in dealing with students 
on a ni ere personal level. This strategy was felt to be a beneficial one because there are two guidance 
counselors in the high school of 560 students and no full time guidance personnel in the elementary 
school. 

PROGRAM COORDINATION 



The person assigned as coordinator of the Career Guidance and Counseling Program changed 
three times during the field test Originally, the high school guidance counselor was appointed by 
the superintendent as the coordinator of the program for the local school district In April, 1977, the 
counselor, one teacher, one representative from the regional vocational school and one representative 
from Bangor Community College were oriented to Rural America Series materials and program ex- 
pectations for the site. This orientation was provided in Bangor by a staff member of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education from Ohio State University, All involved parties 
felt that the coordination, control and impetus for the program should reside with the secondary 
school . 

After the initial training session, the coordinator, who was then quite enthusiastic about the 
project, asked several other teachers in the secondary school to participate on the planning com- 
mittee and to review handbooks and materials from the Rural America Series, Community repre- 
sentation on the committee was postponed until a future date. Unfortunately, several factors led 
to a complete loss of project momentum* They were: 
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• Conflicting duties-The counselor had numerous other duties, particularly scheduling, that 
seriously restricted the amount of time he could devote to the program during the spring, 
In addition, the counselor experienced a serious personal loss with the death of his mother, 

e Timing— The program started too late in the spring to fully get off the ground. With the 
beginning of the summer all initiative seemed lost, 

* Staff resiqnation-Two of the teachers appointed to the committee resigned to accept 
positions in other districts, 

In early September, the counselor suggested that the Career Development Coordinator and the 
Positive Action Committee's Executive Secretary (CETA funding) assume the rule of program coordi- 
nator. The Positive Action Committee was concentrating on studying the dropout situation at the 
school and the availability of jobs for those out of school. These programs were closely related to 
the rural career guidance program and hence the coordinator/secretary was a natural choice to 
lead the program, 

By mid October, the rural career guidance program was again regaining momentum, A planning 
committee representing the local community had been nominated and subcommittees formed to 
review needs and resource assessment procedures and forms, The first full-scale committee meetings 
were held in autumn 1977 and one of these was attended by a staff member from the National 
Center in Ohio. It should be noted that the first coordinator continued to be a member of the 
planning committee. 

&%nm t unfortunately a coordinator change occurred. The second coordinator resigned to take 
another position in the local area but outside of the school system. The second coordinator agreed 
to help with the program and to assist the new coordinator once that individual was selected, The 
new Career Development Coordinator, Positive Action Committee Executive Secretary, and Rural 
Career Guidance Program Coordinator was employed at the middle of March 1978, Valuable program 
lime and momentum had again been lost. Moreover, the planning committee, due to continual un- 
certainty as to the status of its coordinator, seamed to become apathetic toward the district's involve- 
ment in the program. The "changing of the guard" clearly had negative impact on the program. 

The position of coordinator had also undergone changes since the beginning of tMs endeavor 
with the coordinators doing less coordinating and more of the actual work in an effort io complete 
the project by the third week in May, In Mai oh of 1978 when the third coordinator became the 
program leader the Needs Assessment survey had yet to be distributed and only a few of the Resource 
Surveys had b^an clone. 

These factors were the obstacles, then, to the completion of the coordinator's task— lack of 
continuity, a very late start, the inability of committees to find convenient times to meet, and 
committee apathy. 

It Is clear, throughout the Rural America Series, tMt one of the objectives of the study is 
to generate enthusiasm and Involvement in the eommuhuy and school staff On the other hand, the 
completion of the study by the May deadline was in jeopardy due to the amount of time it took to 
schedule meetings, assign tasks to members (who were ail very busy), complete the tasks, and assign 
new ones. Compounding these problems was the lack of continuity in coordination, 

It was decided therefore, that the study would run more smoothly if the coordinator developed 
and distributed the surveys and then sent progress reports to the committee members, 
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The general coordination of the program has been going well and the surveys are meeting the 
May deadline. With a portion of the paper work already completed, it is the coordinator's Intent 
to involve the committee members again by soliciting their recommendations on implementation 
procedures to meet the highest priority. 

COMMITTEE FORMATION AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEIVIENT 



As noted earlier, the initial committee formed in late spring 1977, consisted entirely of educa- 
tor* coordinator wanted to keep community and business involvement at a minimum until the 
:*j&-r lance program and strategies had been decided. By September, however, the planning 
l or . -VjO was enlarged to include representatives from community and business constituencies, 
part? / as a result of the change in coordinators. Eighteen individuals made up the committee— 12 
school or educational institution representatives, four local business people and two parents, 

The first meeting was held in October 1977, The agenda included: 

* Background and Rationale for a Career Guidance Program 

* Time Frame 

* Roles and Responsibilities 

* Subcommittee Formation 

The planning committee was divided into two subcommittees, one for needs assessment and one for 
resource ciss^sment The needs assessment subcommittee had the responsibility of reviewing and 
revising, if required, all forms to be used in the needs assessment process, The resource assessment 
subcommittee opiated in a similar fashion. Although the subcommittees were large, only a small 
number of people wire active in the reviewing and revising nf forms and processes. 

The aMarge committee met again in November 1977, The committee briefly discussed progress 
and then heard a presentation by a staff member from the National Center, Progress of the aMarge 
committee and the subcommittees slowed over the holidays. Some momentum was regained in 
January, but weather-related school closings and the impending resignation of the second coordi- 
nator seriously impeded the progress of the program. During the late summer and autumn it also 
became apparent that the representative from Bangor Community College was no longer participating 
in the project. Initial delays and perceived foot dragging on the part of the local school seemed to 
seriously dampen the enthusiasm of the college representative, With little real committee activity 
in Ja uiry arvd February the vocational school representative's involvement in the project also 
notice >iy diminished. 

Outside of the community representation previously described, and th? use of surveys with 
community members, little attempt was made to involve the community more fully in the program 
or to communicate the program to them, 

The initial strategy the committee was to have committee members contact a* many com- 
munity members as possible* However, as general apathy developed, motivating people became 
futile, Possibly,, a person with fund-raising % :ills could have generated enthusiasm in such a com- 
munity. Besides apathy, many committee members were over committed because of involvement in 
several organizations, clubs, second jobs, etc. 
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As time passed, the new coordinator worked around these obstacles by simply completing the 
activities of the program primarily by himself, 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The needs assessment subcommittee was made up of five active members. 

The first major task was to revise the goals and subgoals to get the needs of the area and then 
to assist the coordinator in the distribution and evaluation of the surveys, The final task was to 
make recommendations for developing objectives for a career guidance program. 

An actual timetable and flow chart were not decided on by the committee. With the changes 
in coordinators the work was simply carried out as quickly as was possible* 

Major Events 

$ On December 5, 1977, the subcommittee first met to assign tasks, to evaluate general goals 
and to modify them as necessary, 

• On January IS, 1978, the second meeting was held and 24 general goals were revised accord- 
ing to committee input A sample of this revision makes up Table 1, The revision was 
considered necessary if the questionnaire using goal statements was to be clearly understood 
and completed by local community members, 

TABLE 1 

Comparis on of Sample Rural Amer Survey Supplied Goals and Revised Goals 



Rural America Goals 

Assess the relationship of their interests, atti- 
tudes, values, and achievements to the develop- 
ment and realization of their career goals, 



Characterize their personal attitude and 
value system. 

Determine how life roles may change over 
time and how interaction takes place 
between maturation and life roles. 

Consider various pathways available for 
achieving short and long term educa- 
tional, occupational, and social goals. 



Locally Revised Goals 

Sf 'de r ' in figure out their many interests, 
attitu values, abilities, and achievements so 
they can better understand their future career 
choices. 

Students can describe their own attitudes and 
value sets. 

Students can understand how their life roles and 
responsibilities may change over a period of time. 

Students can Iook at ways to reach choices for 
education and careers. 



Nothing more was done with the questionnaire until March 15, 1978, when the third coordi- 
nator took over. In March one of the needs assessment committee members and the coordinator 
distributed the General Goals as follows: 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution and Returns of the Genera! Goals Questionnaire 



Group 


Number Sampled 


Returns 


O f Fi ■* ^ -1 

/a Returned 


Students 


520 


278 


53.4% 


School Adm, 


4 


4 


100.0% 


School Fac, 


10 


7 


70.0% 


Dropouts 


20 


0 


0.0% 


Parents 


500 


22 


4 4% 


TOTAL 


1054 


311 ••■ 


29.5% 



The 520 General Goals Questionnaires were bulk mailed to parents and dropouts in late March* 
The delay In mailing (nine days) was due to administrative restrictions, The low return from parents 
was, in part, due to the vague wording of the questionnaire. Some of those that were returned had 
comments regarding the incomprehensibility of the questions and the feeling that the questions all 
said the same thing. The teachers, who returned their questionnaires to the coordinator, had similar 
complaints and seemed somewhat hostile at having to take the time to answer them. 

Of the 24 goals tabulated, the eight highest ranking goals were selected and revised drastically. 
Although unscientific in approach, it was felt that by making the subgoals very colloquial, it would 
be possible to get a better return on the questionnaire. 

Listed below, in order of the priority goals, are the eight subgoals written— one per goal 

1, What is important and interesting to a student could help him to decide which career ww, 
make him happy. Knowing himself well will make it easier for him to make the right 
career choice, 

2, It is Important for the student to know that he can develop his physical and mental skills, 
He must then decide which skills should be worked on to promote his future plans, 

3, A student moy find It important to know that different skills learned in school are im- 
portant for different careers, Students should also be familiar with aptitude testing as a 
way of knowing what careers they may br rood at. For example: Some tests can tell you 
whether you're good at working with your hands, while others may tell you if you're 
strong enough in math to become a bank teller, 

4, There are many factors involved In choosing a career (like Interest, salary, qualifications, 
location, job advancement, etc) and students should be able to know where to look for 
this information and how to best use it 

5, Students should learn how to make good personal decisions so that they can move in 
different directions In life when they want to, For example, one job might ba very diffi- 
cult but will offer raises and a chance to travel while another might be less demanding and 
give one a chance to work around the house, 



6. Students should be able to Identify their own value s end interests and be ab!a to use them 
to make decisions. They should understand that v. ?, at U wnoortanx to thern can be used 

in making decisions concerning their Cireers, If a pvn^i, hau tr; ehoo?»e between raising § 
family now or putting that off to pursue a dr mandiny ser, personal vgjuc& become an 
important factor. 

7. Students should understand that they have many choices is mai f in life. Some of thmsp 
decisions will change their lives right away while others win iak*: longer to be lelt For 
example, if someone acided to go to college, their career choice for the future, would 
be different than someone who decided to get a job right aftsr graduating from high 
school, 

8. It is important for students to know what skills are needed for :rt) careers they chose so 
they can get the job, keep it, and eventually get promoted, 

These subgoals were sent to the needs assessment subcommittee for comments and suggestions, 
A note attached to the subgoals explained progress to date and asked that they be returned as soon 
as possible* As of the beginning of May, only one member had sent comments back, but with time 
running out, the coordinator gave one teacher IBQsubgoai questionnaires to be distributed to her 
English classes, The distribution and returns for subgoals were as follows: 

TABLE 3 



Subgoal Samples and Returns 


Group 


No, Sampled 


Returns 


% Returns 




Students 


160 


108 


87% 




Admin, 


4 


3 


75% 




Faculty 


10 


8 


80% 




Parents 


21 


12 


57% 




TOTAL 


195 


131 


67% 





By May 8, 1978, the last of the subgoals questionnaires were returned and final tabulation 
took one day. Statistically, the range of ratings for the subgoals was not significant and therefore 
they all teemed to bo important 

On May 9, 1978, a sample of three students pilot tested the Student Performance questionnaire 
provided in the Rural America Series, The 10 questions selected, corresponded to the eight sub- 
goals and were taken directly from the Rural America Series, By the apparent ease of their responses, 
it was felt that the questionnaire could now ba administered 1 to a larger sample, By May 16, 1078, 
the last of the surveys were returned and tabulation was completed by May 19, 1978. The team from 
Ohio arrived on May 22, 1978, 

Of 160 students given the questionnaire, 139 responded. The results showed that the students 
were deficient in the comprehension and application of the following subgoals: 
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Domain I — Subgoal 4 (44 percent correct) 
Domain M — Subgoal 1 (40 percent correct) 
Domain HI — Subgoal 6 (45 percent correct) 

These three subgoali, then, could be used tue nucleus of a career guidance course, 

To summarize the obstacles in completing the needs assessment project: There were three 
coordinators in the study and the survey was nut begun until March 15, 1978, Weather (several 
snow days) and vacations added to the loss of momentum. Many on the committee began to feel 
that this project was of low priority, as they were all involved in several other activities. 

These obstacles were partially overcome when the third coordinator did most of the work him- 
self, 



RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 



The initial work on resource assessment was the responsibility of one subcommittee of the at- 
large committee. One member of the subcommittee revised the resource assessment form for 4-6 
graders and pilot tested it with his students in autumn 1977, Results were collected and reviewed. 
The modified form was then used with all 4-6 graders in the five district elemtntary schools during 
the last week of March 1978. As of this writing, only two schools had sent in their complete survey 
forms. 

The subcommittee identified community resources such as businesses, organizations and indi- 
viduals who could be contacted to serve as career resources for the school. Approximately 60 such 
resource persons were identified, In the spring, the third coordinator sent out resource surveys to 51 
of these groups or individuals, To date nine returns have come in {17,6 percent) with two of the nine 
indicating no interest In serving as resources for the school. These activities took place in the period 
from November until approximately the end of April. 

Another subcommittee activity was to develop a cover letter and review survey forms to be used 
in surveying district teachers* The committee generated a cover letter signed by the Director of 
Elementary Education for the district which was sent to all elementary teachen. The forms included 
with the letter were those contained in the Rural America Series resources handbook. Staff members 
were asked to describe: their own personal interests and skills as wf?i! as their wll'lnynass to share 
some with students; their classroom materials that are relevant to the program; their classroom/ 
school facii'itative resources (i.e., tape players, filmstrip projectors, etc.). In some instances the forms 
proved to be difficult for the staff members to understand particularly when they referred to goal 
areas such as sfiif and inwrpersonaf re/ations, life role assumption and career planning and decision 
making— all of which were Identified by acronyms on the forms, At this writing, three weeks after 
the forms have been distributed, only one elementary teacher from the five schools has completed 
and returned the survey. Simply stated, the return wai disappointing. Any contemplated follow-up 
activities were further constrained by the resignation of the Director of Elementary Education at the 
£nd of the spring semester, 

The resource survey has not been administered to administrators or staff members of the 
secondary school. Forms were vni to the Community College by the program coordinator for Its 
use hut none have been returned y^t, PK y en the earlier loss of momentum and enthusiasm it Is 
doubtful that the survey will be conducted at the college, 
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The program coordinator has begun to review the forms completed by students (gradei 4-6), 
the community members and the one teacher* Some preliminary cataloguing has been attempted by 
the coordinator, He has noted that many of the forms of the elementary students in particular 
are either not usable or must be carefully examined prior to cataloguing. (Some student responses, 
e.g., horseback riding, mountain climbing, and guns/hunting are simply not feasible for use in school 
programs.) 

The resource assessment process suffered from the overall loss of project momentum which 
occurred during the first six months of the program, The changes in coordinators and the resulting 
"stop-go" phenomenon were strong contributing factors to this situation, 

LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR I HER 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVH {"hVrfNT 



The district was not able to proceed beyond the completion or the needs assessment process 
and the partial completion of the resource assessment to the development objectives and program 
plans (for reasons detailed earlier). Further, it is doubtful that the district will be able to generate 
objectives and plans in the foreseeable future. First, staff changes continue. Of special note is the 
recent (spring) resignation of the superintendent of schools. The superintendent was the initial force 
behind district involvement in this program. Secondly, the present coordinator is funded through the 
month of June 1978 and then will be moving to another position outside of the school system. This, 
coupled with earlier changes, raises serious questions about the "critical staff mass" necessary to 
further the development of the program and the local commitment to this particular endeavor, 

At the same time, it is important to recognize that the needs of the district in the area of 
career guidance are still very high, The persistent drop-out problem is one indication of the need for 
the program. In spite of the loss of momentum there still was and is a strong concern on the part 
of some committee members with regard to the program, 

From study results to date, some recommendations can be made, While neither clear objectives 
nor their Implementation seems feasible at this time, the project coordinator had several broad sug- 
gestions for correcting deficiencies and for using community resources, 

1, Courses already In operation in the high school vocational program and in the Co-op could 
be broadened to include some of the more abstract career education concepts (e,g,, 
values, self awareness) along with a more thorough knowledge of careers available and 
how students can qualify for them, Since these courses are taught to seventh to twelfth 
graders, elementary and Community College students would be left out for the present, 

2, Educate and in-service teachers, especially home room teachers, In concepts of career 
guidance. Home room teachers should then be able to use these techniques and concepts 
to help students under their jurisdiction. Guidance counselors should also stress career 
guidance in their dealings with students. 

3, Reactivate community resources and enthusiasm for the project by developing a resource 
file of local business and industry personnel willing to speak to students about career 
choices, job responsibilities, and opportunities locally and regionally, 
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The planning committee should meet again to get updated, If oh$m\m k C .^ed 
frankly, and an agreeable timetable generated which provided both supervHOn nnd direc- 
tion, perhaps committee enthusiasm could be rekindled, Many members have the idea 
that nothing has happened and they may be pleasantly surprised by the progress made, Thi 
strategy would only work if a coordinator with leadership qualities were presiding and 
if the committee could count on his/her staying for a while. 
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CHAPTER VI 



CRYSTAL FALLS, MICHIGAN 




SITE DESCRIPTION 



The Forest Park Schools are located in Crystal Falls, Michigan, a picturesque town of 2,000 
residents in the Upper Penninsula. Crystal Falls is a county seat situated approximately 75 miles 
from Marquette, Michigan, the nearest city with a population of 20,000 or more. 

Alpha and Amasa, two communities of approximately 350 persons, and Crystal Falls along 
with rural route residents make up a total of approximately 4,500 persons living in an area of 
632 square miles that constitute the Forest Park School District PopyhfiO' : of the area has steadily 
decreased with the closing of iron ore mines. 

The Forest Park School District consolidated the three. " schoui districts of Alpha, Amasa 
and Crystal Falls In 1967. Consolidation was necessary due %u t/,o reduction in enrollments in the 
two smaller districts making high school memberships in these two districts too small to continue 
operation. 

Jobs In the area depend on (1) general woods work (pulpwood cutting), (2) a small hardwood 
flooring mill, (3) a small plastic seal factory, (4) open pit miner 36 to 60 miles distant, and (5) local 
businesses. 

A regional state-operated natural resources department and state highway department offices 
are located in the community and provide civil service jobs, The county general hospital, senior 
citizens homt, and city hospital provide jobs in tha health field. Most high school graduates, how 
ever, must leave the area to find work. 

The local high school Is approved by the University of Michigan Bureau of School Sen/ices and 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, In recent years vocational edu- 
cation courses have been added to the curriculum. Most of these subjects are taught at a center in 
a neighboring school district 15 miles distant. Seniors from the Fo*w* Park High School desiring 
these courses are bussed to the centef for half day classes. Otherwise the high school curriculum 
is the standard general and college preparatory program as approved by the North Central Associa- 
tion, 

The school guidanc e program is designed to assist students in selection of subject areas, stimulat- 
ing interest in vocations, striving to assist college prep students in selecting colleges and obtaining 
scholarships and grants in aid, sponsoring carear days, organising and administering tes*r *^ 

The school district is nearly self supporting by local taxation with a -'ery small pa^ 
lion or building debts being obtained from state or federal sources* The faculty are oil » r 
and qualified personnel wKS more than 50 percent an all grade levels I' wing masters degrees. Dr,e 
fuil-time elementary principal, one full-time high school principal, and one full-time superintendent 
of schools administer the school district under the direction of a seven person elected Board of 
Education, 
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A full range of music and fine arts subjects are included in the program* A full athletic program 
for interscholastic sports of both boys and girls teams are supported by the school district. The 
faculty is unionized with the NEA-MEA and the non-teaching employees with the AFL CIO, 

Since 1978 Forest Park School District has supported career education. The guidance counselor 
is the designated career education coordinator and has developed annual plans which are submitted 
to the state department of education. Teachers have provided career education-related experiences 
to their students using such techniques as resource persons, field trips, and printed and audiovisual 
materials. Annua! activities that are organized by the guidance counselor include a career day for 
seventh and eighth graders, college night and a financial aids workshop for seniors and their parents. 

PLANNING PHASE 



Program Coordination 

The superintendent of the Forest Park School District was contacted by a consortium project 
staff member from Northern Michigan University to see if he might have an interest in participating 
in the national field test of the Rural America Series. Recognizing the importance of career guidance 
br students In the district, he responded enthusiastically to the district 1 ! involvement in the 

>operative Rural Career Guidance System, Gogebic Community College was identified as the 
cooperating postsecondary institution. 

The superintendent asked the high school guidance counselor If he would be willing to assume 
the leadership role in coordinating the program planning process. After being assured that clerical 
assistance and extra time would be provided, he agreed to take on the responsibility. 

Orientation to field test expectations and the Rural America Series was provided during an 
intensive three-day training ses: on in Columbus, Ohio, One of the major purposes of this session 
was to initiate the cooperative aspects of planning between the s^ondary school and the cooperat- 
ing postsecondary institution, The representative from Gogebic Community College was not in 
attendance due to a calendar conflict. 

Special orientation to the planning process was provided for the postsicondary representative 
in Crystal Falls, by a staff member from the Na-'^nal Center, Also at this time an overview of the 
Rural America Series was presented to the entire Forest Park staff. The short presentation was 
ro I lowed by an Informal dialog session at which time teachers had an opportunity to raise questions, 

One of the difficulties experienced in program coordination was the lack of involvement on the 
part of the postsecondary representative. The initial orientation session and one other visit to the 
Forest Park School District were the extent of his involvement in program planning. The post- 
secondary representative expressed high enthusiasm for participation, but because of other commit- 
ments did not follow through. One major contributing factor to this lack of involvement is the fact 
that the postsecondary institution Is located 100 miles from Crystal Falls. 

Continuous leadership was maintained by the guidance counselor at Forest Park High School 
throughout the planning process, The guidance counselor has shown exceptionally strong leader- 
ship and high commitment In his role as program coordinator, His hard work and project enthusiasm 
are evident in the progress made in the development of a comprehensive career guidance program 
plan. 
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One of the biggest obstacles encountered in terms of effective program planning and develop- 
rnent was initiating the effort near the end of the school year. In spite of poor timing the program 
coordinator was able to sustain project momentum in a positive direction, 

Committee Pormati on/Community Involvement - 

In order to facilitate effective program planning, the coordinator made a decision to form two 
committees, a steering committee and an advisory committee. The first comrnittee was designed 
to be a working committee fully Involved in all aspects of program planning. Several criteria for 
structuring the committee were established by the coordinator prior to selecting Steering Committee 
members These criteria included (1) the committee should consist of three members in addition 
to the program coordinator, (2) elementary, junior high, and secondary education levels should be 
represented, and (3) the members should be chosen from interested faculty. 

I n an attempt to Identify faculty interest in serving on the Steering Committee, a short ques- 
tionnaire was administered to all school staff. Positive response was received from more than hah 
of the faculty. The program coordinator then selected three key individuals who met the selection 
criteria. 

The initial activities conducted by the Steering Committee were the identification and selection 
of members for the Advisory Committee. The Advisory Committee was made up of community mem- 
berTandthe postsecondary representative. In order to obtain a cross-section of community representee 
tion each member of the Steering Committee generated a list of potential Advisory Committee mem- 
bers' Before Inviting the individuals who were selected, the list was submitted to the superintendent 
for review and approval. A letter was mailed to identified individuals notifying them of their 'first 
SUory Committee meeting. Persons were encouraged to attend the first meeting to learn of program 
purposes and possible roles and responsibilities. A stamped, self •addressed postcard was enclosed so 
persons could indicate their willingness to attend the meeting. All individuals contacted eventually 
agreed to serve on the committee. 

During the course of the field test period, the Advisory Committee met 1 1 times. The Steering 
Committee met as the need arose. One the average, the Steering Committee met twice a month It 
is expected that the committees will continue to meet during the program implementation phase, 
however, meetings will not be as frequent. 

Meeds Assessment 

The first major activity of the combined committees was to conduct the needs assessment. The 
qoals and subgoals found in the needs assessment handbook were ranked by the committee members 
based on perceived Importance in relation to the career development needs of students. 

Based upon the top 25 subgoals, a student achievement instrument was devised using appro- 
priate items from the instrument in the Carmr Development Meeds Amssment handbook. This 
instrument was pilot tested by students in a psychology class and all committee numbers. Based on 
this trial administration, the instrument was revised and the scoring key developed, The final instru- 
ment and key are shown in Appendix A. 

The instrument was administered to approximately one-third of the student body in grades 8 
through 12. For ease of administration, representative classes were chosen by the program coordina- 
tor in cooperation with English teachers. 
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An advanced math class assisted In early data tabulation. Final analysis and interpretation of 
needs assessment results were accomplished by the program coordinator. 

Using the achievement chart (Appendix B) importance, performance ranks, and the needs 
table the committee selected 10 of the 19 subgoals to be used in the priorities qusstionniare. The 
questionnaire (Appendix C) was distributed to 1 1 students, 39 parents, 3 administrators, 17 
araduatM, 13 staff, 1 1 community members, and 5 employers, Tabulation of this questionnaire 
identified five top priority subgoals for the Forest Park School District. These subgoals are listed 
below. 

1. To evaluate the types of skills needed for lifelong career development. 

2. To use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, 

3. To apply knowledge of self to career goal setting. 

4. To Identify the performance reauirements of various occupations, 

5. To explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. 

These subgoals were the focus for further program planning. One obstacle encountered in con- 
ducting the needs assessment was not begun until May. The students' achievement instrument was 
administered In late May and final tabulations and rankings were completed in July. If the needs 
assessment process could have been initiated earlier in the school year, the slower pace would have 
helped maintain a higher degree of involvement on the part of the community memPers. 



Developing Objectives 

Once the five highest priority subgoals were identified, the development of behavioral objec= 
lives was initiated. By this point in the planning process, the school year had come to an end. 
Thus summer workshops were planned to maintain momentum in the planning process. The pro- 
g^m coSn tor requested resource assistance in conducting the planned workshop. A consortium 
Sff member served as an on-site resource person for the two-day workshop. The major purpose 
of this workshop was to provide Steering Committee members with a framework for developing 
behavioral objectives. Independent study through the use of self instructional 
storming of the four objective components were the major strategies employed. A $300 mini-flrant 
from the National Center helped support this summer activity. 

After school resumed in September, the Steering Committee completed the development of the 
objectives. On a predetermined schedule, objectives for the five subgoals were developed over a 
six-week period. The objectives follow. 

1 Developmental Goa\-£valuate the types of skills needed for life-long career development, 
(Genera! Objective) -Given selected information/material suited to his/her grade level, 
the student will read, write, compute, listen, follow directions, spell, with accuracy 
appropriate to the student's grade level, as interpreted by the teacher- (Objectwae from 
minimal performance objectives for communication and mathematics skills in Michigan,) 

1 1 Before graduation, learners will be able to interpret the meaning of words in written 
and experiential context, as measured by minimum criteria of an objectives- 
referenced test. 
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Words taken from a selection to be matched with possible synonyms or 
antonyms, 



b. Words taken from a selection to be matched with possible definitions In the 
appropriate connotatlve mode, 

c. Learners will be able to read specialized words related to everyday functions 
(e.g., highway signs and symbols, recipes, test instructions, typical institutional 
forms). 

1.2 Before graduation, students will be able to acquire meaning from a reading passage, 
as measured by minimum criteria on an objectives-referenced test, 

a, Learners will be able to tell in their own words, orally or In writing, the major 
incidents as they occur in a reading passage, 

1.3 Before graduation, learners will be able to employ a number of methods of 
arranging or understanding data, as measured by minimum criteria on an objectives' 
referenced test, 

a. Learners will be able to alphabetize randomly chosen words, 

b. Learners will be able to locate an unfamiliar word In a dictionary and 
thesaurus, pronounce it correctly and define it, 

c Learners will be able to locate an Item of information in a reference book, 
J using, if needed, the index and/or table of contents (encyclopedia, telephone 
book, catalog), 

d. Learners will be able to identify examples of services and products found in 
the "yellow pages/' 

Before graduation, learners will be able to use graphs, charts, tables, maps, Simple 
operating instructions, forms, etc, as measured minimum criteria on an objectives- 
referenced test, 

This objective Includes a number of functional reading tasks more sophisticated than 
those found above. The teacher, depending upon the age/grade group, may wish to 
use instructions for assembling a storage shed or some other household article. Also 
included In this category would be application forms of various types, driver license 
tests and forms and examples of commonly used standardized school testing Instru- 
ments. Behavior on these tasks is easily quantifiable and should present few problems 
for paper-pencil evaluation* 

1.4 Before graduation, learners will be able to follow multi-step oral directions as 
measured by minimum criteria on an objectives-referenced test 

a. Learners will be able to listen to Instructions about how to solve a puzzle and 
demonstrate that they can successfully arrive at a solution, 

b. Learners will be able to record a telephone message with accuracy. 
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c, Learners will be able to reach a destination using verbal directions. 

<j. Learners will be able to participate successfully in a game when given the rules 
verbally. 

1 5 Before graduation, learners will be able to use speaking/listening skills effectively 
With another, as measured lay minimum criteria on an objectives referenced test. 

a. Learners will be able to use the telephone to request information. 

b. Learners will be able to participate appropriately in a simulated employment 
interview, discussing their own qualifications and obtaining information about 
the prospiclive Job, 

1.6 Before graduation, Warners will he able to plan and present a message orally, as 
measured by minimum criteria on an objectives- referenced test. 

a Learners wl II be able to give a sequential message or instructions to another 
or others (e.g., how to go from one place to another; how to assemble a fly 
rod; how to make cookies; how to figure square roots). 

17 Before graduation, learners will be able to writs in response to stated conditions, 
as measured by minimum criteria on an objectivea-referencea: lest, 

a. Given a sample job application learners will be able to complete the form, 
supply the requisite personal data. 

k> Given a sample application blank for a driver's license in the state of Michigan, 
learners will be able to complete the form, supplying the necessary information. 



Given a sample United States census form, learners will be able to respond 
ih writing to the questions. 



1 8 Before graduation, learners will be able to write compilations of familiar information, 
as measured by minimum criteria oh an objectives-referenced test, 

a Learners will be able to write a resume including biograph ical data, apti- 
tudes, and personal interests as part of the job application. 

1 9 Qiven selected problems, the student will add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
' whole numbers, fractions and decimals appropriate to his/her grade level. 

1.10 Qiven selected problems, the student will use a ruler, scales, thermometers to solve 
problems appropriate to his/her grade level. 

1.1 1 Qivan selected problems, the student will solve money problems appropriate to 
his/her grade level. 

Developmental Goalee of knowledge ofabifity andintsnst in wwr planning. 

2.1 Given the MOIS material, the teacher will demonstrate that he or sbe can use the 
material successfully. 
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2 2 Given the instruction and MOIS material, the student will demonstrate that ho or 
she can use the material successfully as judged by the instructor or counselor. 

2.3 After reading and discussion, the studsnt will demonstrate the difference between 
abilities and Interests to the satisfaction of the teacher or counselor. 

2.4 Given his/her ability and interest inventory results, the student will select three 
occupations in which the Individual has a high probability of success, 

2 B Given grades, tests, and new materials to upgrade his/her ability and interest, the stu- 

dent wll I annually reassess and evaluate life plans with the aid of the counselor. 

2.6 After viewing selected career films, the students will be able to list five reasons 
why people might select different occupations in which to earn a living. 

Developmental Goal-App/y self-awareness Anew/edge to career goal setting. 

3 1 After instruction by the counselor, the teacher will demonstrate sufficient skill in the 

administration of the Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS) so that it 
can be used in the classroom. 

3.2 Given the MQI S system, the student will identify his/her values and explain how they 
will affect his/her occupational choice to the satisfaction of the teacher. 

3.3 After study and discussion, the student will list three work values and explain how 
they will affect occupational choice. 

3.4 Given three different value combinations, the student will select a suitable occupa- 
tion for each using the MOIS system, 

Developrnenial 0\Qa\- Identify the performance requirements of various occupations, 

4 1 The teacher after receiving instruction, will be able to identify skills and training 

required for occupations with the use of MOIS, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
or the DOT to the satisfaction of the counselor. 

4 2 Using the MOIS system, the high school student will be able to select three combina- 
tions of skills and training and explain his/her selection to the satisfaction of the 
teacher. 

4 3 The student will be able to explain, to the satisfaction of the teacher, why different 
skills and training would result in the selection of different occupations by people. 

Developmental Goa\-£xpMn how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. 

5.1 Given Kuder-MOIS index the student will select three occupations that require the 
same interest pattern. 

5.2 Given the Kuder-MOIS index and his/her interest Inventory results, the student will 
select three occupations requiring his/her interest pattern. 
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5 3 Given a general skill (e.g., secretarial), the student will explain satisfactorily how 
this skill can be applied vertically according to training ability, and experience and 
horizontally according to interest in obtaining a desirable job. 

■ it Is interesting to note that both teacher and student objectives were written for several of the 
subgoals. 

The final obiectives were presented to the K-12 staff during an in-service meeting. Teachers 
had an^o uni^ or eXw the objectives in relation to their grade 8 nd/orsubject matter area. 
The program coordinator also provided suggestions for activities that could be used to help 
learners attain the stated objectives. 

Throughout the developmental process, newspaper articles were generated to keep the public 
informed of the program's progress. 

Resource Assessment 

After reviewing the procedure outlined in Resources Assessment, the Steering Committee 
decided to Sy identify only in-school resources. This decision wai made because committee 
m^Ss did nm want to identify community resources until there was a time and need to involve 
them. It was felt that premature contact might inhibit project enthusiasm. 

In June (two months after the start of the field test), all staff members were requested to com- 
plete a questionnaire. Because the end of the school year was approaching only 
^ ?^m^S?.ms were received The program coordinator conducted a follow-up survey during the 
SE of "nSS" year. All teachers responded at this time. The surveys are on file 
in the program coordinator's office for ready reference. 

In addition to the above survey, teachers were asked to provide recommendations for the 

from those authorized by ESEA Title IV-B legislation. 

As teachers begin to implement career-related activities in their classrooms, plans assessing 
community resources will be implemented by the Steering Committee. 

PUTTING IT TOGETHER 

As an aid to program planning, the coordinator recorded the aspects of the planning proj»« l on 
program^m^des. For each aspect of the process, he indicated the tasks to be accomplished, 
person (s) responsible, projected cost, resources needed, evaluation, and time lines. 

The planning sheets assisted the coordinator and the Steering Committee in being able to clearly 
visualize their roles and responsibilities in providing direction for the program. 

The following pages contain the program planning guides developed for Forest Park. The plan 
IncludeTact vitTes that have been accomplished. The major portions of the plan include j™* 
olanning needfasMssment, behaviorai objective development, resource asse oment •"0™"'™* 
of^Stkf activities, counseling, evaluation, staff development efforts, and commun.ty 
relations and Involvement. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 
INITIAL PLANNING 
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PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 
DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 
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PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND INVOLVEMEMT 
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^Education 

Hi-': • 

= Article in paper and photo 
¥ about the two*day work* 
| shop August 1 6 &T7 

§V. ^ 

^ Article on Staff in-service 
|| held Dicenfiber 12 

|: Met with Board of Edu* 
location to update infer- 
|;i mation about resource 
P assessment since 4-1 8 

W 



|y matting 



S; Met with Dickinson-Iron 
^ Country counselors (6 
i schools) to report on 
I ■ Resource Assessment 



Superintendent 

Coordinator 
Coordinator 

Coordinator 
Coordinator 



Proi#etid 
Cost 



Coordinator 



Material from Ohio 
State 



Ohio State material 



R A handbooks 



Evaluation 



PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 



EVALUATION 












Cost 


Resources 
Netdid 


EvihjitiQn 


Data 
Start 


Ditp 
Finish 


In §€rwice meeting with 
stiff to determine atti* 


Coordinator 


Coffee and 
luneh 






12-12 




tiidis and activities used 
□f to be used in classroom 

Questionnaire given and 
: $4iffifmrUed to find out 
stiff Opinion on career 
education in school 


Coordinator 


Duplicating 






2-8 


3-14 
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PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 
IMPLEMENTING ACTIVITIES 



Tssfcli) 



!n-&€rvice meeting with 
staff, Showed staff how 
to use MOIS and have 
each ptaf f mafnber take 
the inventory 

Used fVlOiSin Pav class 
(11 b 12) 

Used fVlOISin all 10th 
grade English classes 

Used IVlOlS in all 3th 
grade Civics classes 



Rispirisibii 



Coordinator 



Teach© r 

Coordinator 
and teacher 

Coordinator 
and teacher 



Projected 
Cast 



Resources 
Needed 



Evaluation 



Still 



Pitt 



12-12 



4*03 
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During the coming school year. Forest Park Schools intend to continue the planning process 
and to implement activities that Impact on the priority goals. The following is a brief description 
of some of the steps for continued planning, implementation, and evaluation of the carter 
guidance program. 

Based upon the inservice session in which the behavioral objectives were presented and dis- 
cussed, teachers in grades K-1 2 will attempt to infuse career educational concepts more thoroughly 
into the classroom. Newly purchased materials that were identified by the teachers will be used 
in the classroom activities. Once initial infusion activities occur and the need for community resource 
arises, the program coordinator will begin the community resource aisessment. At this point, com- 
munity persons who have a desire to participate in the program will be identified. The identification 
process might be done by students, parents, or other community groups. A conscious effort will 
be made to involve identified persons as soon as possible in the program so that interest will not be 
lost. 

After the program hai been implemented for approximately one school year reassessments 
will be conducted. The career development needs assissment instrument developed during the 
initial planning process will be administered to a sample of students to determine if the program is 
making an impact on high priority student needs. The program will be evaluated based upon the 
results of this survey, Also, in relation to resource assessment, the teachers will be asked to make 
recommendations on needed material resources. 

A number of staff development activities are planned for next year. The program coordinator 
hopes to conduct staff inservioi on writing behavioral objectives. In a small group setting, staff 
may develop objectives that relate to their grade level and subject area. Another possible inservice 
activity is one In which staff could explore potential infusion strategies. 

Generally, the program coordinator In Forest Park strongly believes that provision foreareer 
guidance must be made in all classrooms- 

INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 



At the time data were gathered for this report, activities designed to address several of the ob- 
jectives written for teachers and students had been implemented. One of the major portions of a 
i^el^l^urinfliha' month of December was the presentation of the MOIS Michigan Occupy 
tional Information System) and suggestions on how teachers can use it. This activity related d.rectly 
to three goals. 

Further activities using the MOIS also have been implemented. In various classrooms, the coun- 
selor and Where have acquainted the students with MOIS and have provided instructions on the 
use of the system. Several, Individual student activities were initiated. 

In an attempt to determine the effectiveness of the planning year, a survey was administered 
which measured teacher attitudes towards career education. The results of the survey indicated a 
very positive attitude toward carier education concepts. The summary of results can be found in 
Appendix D. Although findings cannot be directly linked to Forest Park s involvement ,n the 
national field test, informal measures also suggest that positive attitudes wen in large part developed 
as a result of the school's f ield test participation. U2s " -v 
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STUDENT CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PERFORMANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCORING KEY 
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STUDENT CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PERFORMANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Grade 
Date 



Describe the following list using v for value, i for interests, and n for neither. 
jLjvh handedness _ J . J hobb V 

j^being independent of others j _en joying an activity 

o things we belive in 
If vve khQvv what a penon's values and interests are we can, (Chick one) 

predict what Job they should ^estimate a group of possible occupations 
— Choose ( J° ba > 
only guess about their job choice none of the above 

Which occupations would likely be selected by someone who strongly values protecting 
the environment? 

jaw officer auto mechanic 

_£_city Planner ^ fore8t ranser 

^jmma biologist i,1turi0r decorator 

Rate the need for the following skills for each occupation, 



Skill 



Used Much Used Some Used ..Little. 




Newspaper Reading r ^^jL. — - , — — 8 

Reporter Writing t «. — — ■— « of 




Speaking ^^X-— 4 

Listening 

Auto Reading . - 3 

Mechanic Writing — — — of 



Speaking — S — — ~ 7 

Listening 

Florist Reading «*jL^_ « — - — • 5 

Writing ^^X^- J » of 



Speaking ■ t — . 8 

Listening 



Lawyer Reading { — 4 

Writing ^ n^j j- ^ - ~— — of 



Speaking — - 4 

Listening 
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Each person, because of abilities and interests, is best suited for: (CHECK ONE) 

one job _ most jobs i m group of jobs _ any Job of interest 

The best sources of information on general requirements for occupations are: (CHECK ON 

Classified Ads Friends and relatives 

^ Occupational Outlook Handbook VIEW or MOIS 

Lee, a ninth grader would like to learn more about requirements and job opportunities 
for police work. Rate the following resources that Lee could use: 

' Usually Sometimes Little 

Helpful Helpful Help 

Fictional stories about police officers . , . _. i 

English teacher .. — - — 

Parents „ . ™ 

Counselors ^ «^ — — 

Newspaper vyant ads 



List of college subjects and classes 

available ^ ^-^^ — ^-^-^ 
Tal k with a \mw officer ^ 

Describe the skills needed in getting a job, keeping a job, and advancing in the job field. 
Circle each item either Yg$ or No. 

Skills in getting, keeping, and advancing in a Job are: 

Generally all s All require the 

the same Yes {UoJ same abilities Yes [Ho^J 

Can be learned ^\ Ail require the fZ^) 

in school (Yes} No same interests Yes [JioJ 

Check the fallowing skills needed by people for their future lifelong career, 

Needed bf Neetied by Needed by 
Most People Some People Few People 

To be able to communicate £ - — - ~ 

Tq be able to Linderstind computer _ ■ J- — — — 

To ba able to move from place to place — ^ j£ — — 

To be able to continue learning from 

education ^ — - — ■ ^ - - - ------ 

To be able to understand people / . — 

To be able to maintain independence 
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10 'Check the correct qualifications for the following occupations: 

' occupation Essential Useful Not Usually Nieded 

Sales Perion 

Physical Coordination — y - — $ 

Art Skills — — , - - 

Clerical Skills ^_ — - 0 f 

Math Skills . _ I - — — — 

Speaking Skills — — — — . g 

Initiates - i ■ — ™ — 

Mechanical Skills — - — - - — — 

Listening Skills ^.-^L^ - — — — — — 



Dentist 

Physical Coordination ^jL — — — - 4 

Art Skills ^ i - — — ■ 

Clerical Skills _ — i — — G ; 

Science Skills „ _1 - 

Speaking Skills — ^ — — — g 

Initiative - — — - — ■ 



Mechanical Skills „ M Jl — , — - — — 

Listening Skills « — - — 

Carpenter 

Physical Coordination A — — — — g 

Art Skills ^_ —7— " 

Clerical Skills „ — - — a f 

Math Skills ^ - ^ 

Speaking Skills — — — — — — g 

Initiative ^ . ^ - — — - — 

Mechanical Skills m — — — 

Listening Skills — — — — — - 



11, Because of abilities, talent, and interests, each person is belt suited for (CHECK ONE) 

One single occupation J_A group of occupations 

Most occupations , Any occupation of interest 

Which of the following needs can be achieved through one's occupation? CHECK ALL 
CORRECT ANSWERS 

^Friendship _£j*eing indapersdant 

4 Being helpful to others ^-Being good at something 

/ Being important 
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13, 



4 

of 

4 



7 

of 

9 



3 

of 

4 



Describe the following occupation by placing the letter corresponding to the occupation 
on the needs scale where it fits best. 



a, farmer 

b, Insurance sales person 



to be in charge 

to work alone 

to control my 
schedule 

to do something 
different every day 



AB 



CD 



c, assembly line worker 

d, accountant 

to follow orders 

to do things for others 

to be given a work schedule 

to have a set routine 



14. 



If you wanted to find out about job openings how would you describe the following 
sources of information: 



Reliable 



Needs to be 
Checked out 



Unreliable 



15. 



Friends and Relatives 
School Counselor 
Classified Ads 
State Employment Service 
Private Employment Service 
US, Civil Service Commission 
State Civil Service Commission 
Unions 
Parents 

Making decisions based upon our personal values means that 
Decisions become easier 



Yes 

We do what we think Is important C^^^ 

Yes 



We do what we say is important 
We do everything that is worthwhile 



Yts 



No 
No 
No 
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indicate which of the following jobs would likely be selected by someone who 
strongly values helping others by circling Yes or No. 



Doctor 

Social Worker 
Football Player 
Clergyman 



Yes ) No 



^•faT) No 
Yes (Nop 



Yes 
Yes 



No 

No, 



Sports Writer 
Probation Officer 

Dancer 
Sailor 

Construction Worker 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



<SaD 
No 
No" 

No' 




Indicate which of the following jobi would likely ba selected by someone who 



Taxi Driver 

Firefighter 

Construction 
Worker 

Farmer 

Teacher 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



No 
No 



No 
No 
'No 



Minister 


Yes 


dp 


Senator 


Yes 


(3D 


Forest Ranger 




1 No 


Receptionist 


Yes i 




Salesperson 


Yes 





When we think of the ways In which we can live our lives, what art some of the choices 
we hive? 



CHECK ALL THE RIGHT ANSWERS 
/ Friendi 
/ Kind of Job 
4 To get married or not 
j Hobbies and leisure time 
/ Church involvement 



j Changing Jobs 

j Political involvement 

j Unpaid work 

j To have children or not 

j Community involvement 



/ To work or not 

fanning for short and long term goals, answer true or false for the following: 



People should finish their formal education before starting 
in a full time job. 

Volunteer work and leisure activities should be mostly 
for people over age 65. 

Change of career plans is usually a sign of poor planning. 
Changing jobs is usually a sign of poor planning. 
Starting a career and a family at the same time 
is usually best. 
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True 



False 



19- Fill in the most likely goals for a high school graduate using the letters. Put three goals 





in each category. 




i, 


happy family lift 


4 


b. 


being independent 


c, 


making money 


of 


d. 


security 


e, 


education for work 




f. 


education for leisure 


6 







Short-range goals, (next five years) 
Long-range goals, (next 15-20 years) 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT CHART 



ERIC 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT CHART 



Satisfactory 




APPENDIX C 
PRIORITIZING CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Needs Study Participants 

FROM: Waiter Davis, Project Coordinator 
DATE: July 18, 1877 

Ri: Prioritizing Career Development Needs 

Over the last several weeks our district career guidance needs study has determined a list of important 
student learning goals. 

each of the Items on the attached questionnaire and return it to ____ - 

bv _ — 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

lie to tell us how quickly the school should do something about each need. 



Use this seal 



1 



Sometime 



Before too 
long 



Pretty Soon 



As soon as 
Possible 



Right Now 



EXAMPLES 
Need 



Rating 



1. Too many students are unable to list at least five skills they will need 

for employment, 

put a 2. If is soon as possible, put a 4 

PLEASE USE THIS SCALE TO RATE EACH OF THE STUDENT NEEDS LISTED ON THE 
NEXT PAGE!!!!! 
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URGENCY OF NEEDS SURVEY 



Please indicate which of the following groups your represent. 

1, Students 5, 

6, 
7, 
8. 



2, Parents 

3, Administrators 

4, Graduates 



Drop Outs 
School Staff 
Community Members 
Employers 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Sometime 


Before too 


Pretty Soon 


As soon as 


Right Now 




long 




Possible 





NEEDS 

Too few students can: 

1, Apply Siif-awareness knowledge to career goal setting, 

2. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, 

3, Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long career development 

4. identify the performance requirements of various occupations, 

5 ( Explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations, 

6, Explain how an occupation can be a source of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 

7. Explain how values help determine decisions. 

8. Evaluate career decisions based upon individual values. 

9, identify open entry and open exit patterns of school, work, leisure, 
and family roles, 

10. Show how short and long-range goals relate to life roles. 



RATING 
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APPENDIX D 
RESULTS FROM THE CAREER SURVEY 
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SURVEY RESULTS 



5-Strongly Agree 4-Agree 3-No Opinion 2-Disagree 1=5trongiy Disagree 

Jr. High School 
Elementary and High School Both 

1, Most peoplf finish high school not knowing what 

kind of career they prefer, 3 - 00 • 

2, Students should be told about different jobs and 

job requirements during the study of every sub- 4M 3 78 

ject in every level. 3,48 

3, "Career Education" is another name for voca- 
tional education, 

4, Elementary school Is too early for a student to 

start thinking about career possibilities, Z.dd 

5, Every student should have at least one paying gQ 
job before graduating from high school. 3,38 

6, Career education will be of greater long term 

value to boys than to girls. 190 



7, You don't need a college degree to be a success. 



4,20 4.38 4,30 



8, A student's choice of career can be changed by Qg 411 
career education In school. 4,14 

9, One can easily predict a child's eventual career 
by looking at his/her family's ambitions for him/ 
her and his/her father's occupation. 



2.29 2.04 2.15 



10, Visits from industrial chemists would create more g g6 
interest In a chemistry class, 3H1 

11, Good high schools have a high percentage of stu- 342 
dents who go to college. 3 - 43 

12 Every student should graduate from high school 

with a saleable skill he/she can use on a job. 3.33 Wl JQ 

13. Students going on to college should not make their 

carter plans while in high school, 1 - yu 

14, Every high school graduate should be guaranteed 

either further education or immediate employment, Z.B7 
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Elementary 



Jr. High School 
and High School 



Both 



1 5. A high school student should receive credit 
toward graduate for working as a; 

Camp Counselor 

Gas Station Attendant 

Stock Clerk 

Teacher Assistant 

Hospital Volunteer 

Political Campaign Worker 

Dental Assistant 

Sales Clerk 

Any kind of Work 

16. Elementary school would be better if centered 
around the work world. 

1 7. The school guidance department should carry 
the primary responsibility for career education. 

18. There are areas in the school program more 
important than career education that need our 
time, money, and effort. 

19. An effective program of career education would 
lower the school dropout rate. 

20. Students should hold several kinds of jobs before 
leaving high school. 

21 . Most high school graduates are not prepared to enter 
the business world. 

22. Guidance counselors don't know enough about 
career possibilities for students, 

23. The present high school vocational education 
courses teach students enough about the work world. 

24. Elementary school students should have workmen, 
such as postmen, garment workers, and electricians, 
coming to school to talk about their jobs. 

25. Courses such as art and music would be damaged by 
including Information about job possibilities in those 
fields. 



3.47 
3.50 
3.44 
3,60 
3,60 
3.38 
3.68 
3.36 
3.33 

2,15 

3,00 



3,20 



3,92 



3.10 



3,38 



3.14 



2,23 



4,05 



1,95 



3.13 
2.91 
2,91 
3.52 
3,29 
2.59 
3.29 
2,96 
2,31 

2.27 

3.10 

3,00 
3,68 
2.92 
3,88 
2.80 
2,42 

3.84 

1,84 



3,36 
3,25 
3,14 
3.55 
3.43 
3,19 
3.46 
3. ; . 
2,&7 

2,27 

3,10 

3,00 
3,68 
2.92 
3,88 
2.80 
2.42 

3.93 

1,89 
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26. If schools were career oriented, they would be 
Uiiful to more students. 

27. Most local business and professional people would 
help with a career program in the schools. 

28 Career education will cost money but will be a 
saving for society because of an increase in 
employment. 

29. State and federal governments should pay the 
full cost of career education. 

30 Our local community should pay for career edu- 
cation If the state and federal governments cannot. 

31 . Local residents would be eager to visit schools to 
talk to students about their jobs. 

32. Students who are good In history should be told 
about jobs in this field. 

33. Career education should be available to all students 
from kindergarten through grade 12. 

34 Separate courses on career education would be 
better than incorporating this subject into 
existing courses. 

35. Foreign language teachers should teach about 
careers In their classes. 

36 The ways mathematics can be used in jobs can 
be taught In a few days In every mathematics 
course. 

37 As part of the high school program, students 
should be allowed to leave school during the day 
to work. 

38 Students should be permitted to miss regular 
classes in order to go on a field trip with another 
class. 

39 Carter education should be taught by special career 
* education teachers rather than by regular teachers. 

40. The quality of education would be raised by an em- 
phasis on jobs and work. 

41 . Career education is just another fad that will soon 

be forgotten. 
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Elementary 

3.35 

3.90 

3.35 
3.15 
3.42 
3.70 
3.85 
3.63 

2.52 
3.75 

2.40 

3.80 

3.67 
2.60 
3.20 
2.40 



Jr. High School 
and High School 



Both 



3.71 
3.69 

3.23 

2.96 

3.38 

3.12 

3.92 

3.65 

2.40 
3.92 

2.96 

3.76 

3.48 
2.61 
3.36 
1.92 



3.64 
3.78 

3.28 

3.04 

3.40 

3.40 

3.90 

3.64 

2.55 
3.85 

2.72 

3.78 

3.57 
2.60 
3.29 
2.13 
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SITE DESCRIPTION 



The Hatch Valley Municipal School System comprises the northern third of Dona Ana County 
and covers an area of 1200 square miles. The distance from one end of the district to the other is 
approximately 20 miles. The population In the district, a farming community, is 4,500 of which 
895 attend the public schools. Buses are used to transport the pupils to and from school each day. 

Hatch is a friendly community, resting in a protected valley. Situated between Truth or 
Consequences (pop. 7,000) and Las Cruees (pop. 50,000), Hatch is located on the Santa Fe Rail ro d 
line between U.S. Highway 85 and Interstate 25, Cotton and green chili are the principal agricultural 
crops. 

There are approximately 1,000 residents within the limits of Hatch. The Lai Uvas and Ciballo 
mountains partially encircle the valley at Hatch, while the Organ mountains of pictorial fame are 
visible on the southeastern horiion. The Black Range stands guard in the West. 

The school population of Hatch consists of 80 percent Spanish surname and 20 percent Anglo. 
Approximately 76 percent of the population falls under poverty level guidelines. The throe schools 
in the district-Garfield Elementary School, Hatch Elementary School and Hatch High School -all 
have Title I funding. 

The overall philosophy for Hatch typifies the rationale for its involvement In the field test of 
the Cooperative Rural Career Guidance System: 

We believe that our school exists for the purpose of serving students with an oppor- 
tunity to engage In those physical and mental activities which will enable them to 
develop their skills and abilities to the level that their desires, aptitudes, and our 
resources permit. Secondly, we believe that our school should help our students 
to become useful and responsible citizens now and In their future lives. 

Hatch was nominated to be a field test site by the director of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools. The extreme importance of locating at least one of the national 
demonstration sites In the rural southwest with its heavy Mexican-American population was recog- 
nized in making this nomination. 

The Dona Ana Occupational Branch -a two-year postsecondary branch of New Mexico State 
University was selected as the cooperating postsecondary Institution. Dona Ana County Branch 
is probably one of the most unusual two-year public Institutions In New Mexico, It is located on the 
main campus of New Mexico State University and, its students therefore have access to a wide 
variety of services. 

During the fall semester of 1975, the Dona Ana County Branch had a total enrollment of 918 
students. The Branch was also actively Involved in community programs in the Hatch school district. 
Continued involvement with the Hatch community and participation in the national field test was 
favorably viewed. 
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PLANNING PHASE 



Program Coordination 

The DrinciDal of Hatch High School served in the capacity of program coordinator during the 
aarlyl^es o'pVogr m planning. As the school head, his designation as program eo ordinal was 
foosSnd oa J of the school's commitment to the development of a comprehen sive career gu ,d- 

P L ! ,«m Th- ro ordinator of student development at the Dona Ana County Branch of New 
EicoS-Um^^s^^as primary contact at the postseeondary cooperating institute. 

Both key contact persons attended the Rural Career Guidance Field Test Orientation Workshop 
in Cdumbm rOWo from March 21-24, 1977. Major purposes of this concentrated orientation effort 
w^et gain ffiari^wi* the contents of the Rural America Series and to develop an understand- 
ing of field test procedures, 

Although the principal was enthusiastic about developing a comprehensive ca raer , guidance pro- 
gram, conflicting administrative responsibilities hampered the planning operations desired for 
successful program development. 

By the end of the school year, only initial coordination activities had taken place. Most of the 
early efforts centered on forming a broad-based program planning committee (see next sect.on, 
Planning Committee Formation). 

The end of the school year approached without notable field test progress. 

In an effort to spur field test activity during the summer months, the National Center 
Researchln Vocatfonal Education announced the availability of mini-grants (maximum ofSXO^). 
Thatch school district showed interest in applying for -^° f ^^£^'^^S 
submitted by the coordinator, the awarded mini-grant was used to conduct a half-d «V onenw tion 
l£tofor*anntofl committee members followed by an informal dinner in the ^ool oMana. On 
August 16, a staff member from the National Center presented an overview of the field test to 
members In attendance. Informal discussions continued over dinner. 

As a result of this visit, the postseeondary cooperating institution assumed responsibility for 
conducting ^community resource assessment in Hatch and the surrounding area. This aspect of the 
program planning process is described in the section on Resource Assessment. 

Field test progress at Hatch High School did not resume full swing again until February. Con- 
flicted^' s?S responsibilities were seen as the major causa for inactivity. UntH th.s ume^he 
SlnatoThSfmaior responsibility for preparing for North Central evaluat.on^conducted every 
seven years. 

In February a working session was set up by the program coordinator to develop plans for 
accomplishing i ft student lareer development needs assessment. A member of the National Center 
was on site to provide technical assistance, as required. 

Because of the short time frame left in the field test period and the amount of planning that 
still had ^ be wmpleted a request was made of the school counselor to assume the leadership 
S ^raaram wordlnatlon During the remaining months of the field test period, all planning 
pt S£Z S^men'v* accomplished in a timely manner with leadership provided 
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bv the counselor-the new program coordinator. Major phases of career guidance program planning 
that were completed include; ( 1) the assessment of student career development needs, (2) the develop- 
ment of student objectives based upon highest priority need areas, and (3) the development of a 
comprehensive plan for program implementation. Highlights of the major accomplishments are 
detailed in the following sections of this report. 

Planning Committee Formation 

A program planning committee was organized by the end of April 1977, The program coordina- 
tor met with the key contact person from the cooperating postsecondary institution and the ele- 
mentary and high school counselors to brainstorm a list of candidates for potential planning 
committee membership. Two major criteria were used to identify potential planning committee 
members: (1) individuals from all "walks of life" should be represented and (2) the best representa- 
tion of the two cooperating communities-Hatch and Las Cruces, should be achieved. 

Final selection of planning committee members was made cooperatively by the program 
coordinator and the postsecondary institution representative. The committee was comprised of 1 1 
designated members and two alternates. 

Designated members included a community member from Las Cruces who was actively involved 
in community and civic organizations, a state representative, a high school counselor and an associate 
dean from the university and 7 representatives from Hgteh: a minister, two students (male and female), 
a businessperson, a teacher, a parent, and the high school counselor, it was determined that program 
planning focus primarily on meeting the needs of Hatch students. Therefore, a larger number of 
representatives was selected from that community. 

Alternate members were the curriculum coordinator and n school board member from Hatch. 

The planning committee met twice during the field test period on a formal basis. The first 
meeting took place shortly after the committee was organized. This meeting was designed as an 
orientation meeting. The Rural America Series was made available for review by the planning 
committee members. A second meeting wis convened during the summer to gear up for the new 
year (see section on program coordination). 

Plans to have the committee function as a totally Involved working group never materialized. 
The long delay in making any progress related to career guidance program planning also had its 
effect on the functioning of the planning committee. 

Three new members were added to the planning committee by the counselor when she assumed 
the role of program coordinator. Another teacher, a parent, and a physician were thus also involved 
in various phases of program planning. Because of Individual preferences in working with groups of 
varying sizes and with individuals that a person knows, there was an understandable shift to contact- 
ing on an individual basis in contrast to conducting more formal group planning sessions. 

Several committee members were contacted by the program coordinator on an "as needed" 
basis to help complete the planning process in the time remaining for the field test period. It is 
anticipated, however, that a smaller planning group will be used In a more active role during the 
program implementation phase. Group membership will be restructured to identify individuahi who 
express a genuine interest In assuming a guidance team role as opposed to functioning in an advisory 
capacity. 
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Needs Assessment 

Planning to conduct i student career development needs assessment was accomplished 
during an intensive two-day work session in lite February 1978, Overall leadership for accomplishing 
this phase of the program planning process was assumed by the math teacher (who subsequently 
became a member of the program planning committee), Release time from regular teaching responsi- 
bilities enabled the teacher to devote a concentrated period of time (two days) to complete the 
assessment A resent high school graduate was hired on a short-term basis to provide necessary 
clerical support, (The typist was paid in part with monies remaining from the mini-grant awarded 
the previous summer.) 

The needs assessment handbook contained in the Rural America S&ri&B proved to be an in^ 
valuable working tool in accomplishing this major task in a very short time frame, A complete report 
of the results was prepared by March 8. (A copy of this report is presented in Appendix A,) 

Several unique characteristics of the community end of Hatch High School students had to be 
considered in adapting the procedures and forms contained in the handbook. It was determined 
that because of the large number of individuals residing in Hatch for whom English is a second 
language, the goal statements would be too vague and general to be meaningful. Valuation of per- 
ceived importance was, therefore, determined initially at the subgoal level, Thirty-five subgoais were 
identified as most likely to be of importance to Hatch students, A list of these subgoais (reworded 
to simplify the language) was prepared and then reviewed by the school counselors before conducting 
the Importance survey. 

One hundred ninety-five (195) individuals were asked to rate the subgoais on a five-point scale, 
The survey group consisted of 19 community /nembers, 21 faculty/staff members and 155 students 
in grades nine through twelve. Equal weight was given to the student group, staff group and com- 
munity group ratings. The 10 subgoais perceived to be of highest priority for Hatch students are 
identified below, 

1, Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, 

2, Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis, 

3, Accept the responsibility for their decision-making outcomes, 

4, I dentify thai r Interests* 

5, Identify school skills needed in different occupations, 

6, Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, 

7, Identify theirvalues. 

8, Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, 

9, Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves, 
1 0, Recognize sources of information for career decision making, 

A complete list of priority rankings Is contained in the Report of the. Assessment (Appendix A), 
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Further data analysis was performed to examine the differences in perceived importance by 
group membership. Also, for the student population sub-analyses were performed. Analyses were 
performed to examine the differences among the following: 

• Responses of students with good grades (A— C) 

• Responses of students with poor grades (C-F) 

• Responses of Anglo students 

• Responses of Spanish speaking students 

In order to obtain the required information for the desired level of analysis, students were asked 
to fill out information sheets with their approximate letter grade average for the present year, classi- 
fication by grade, ethnic group, etc. 

A decision was made to test the students' present level of achievement on all 35 subgoals. The 
Student Career Development Questionnaire from the Rural America Series was modified, an answer 
key developed and scoring procedures devised before the test was administered. 

In an attempt to test students representative of the total student body, the instrument was 
administered to 1 55 students in the following classes; 

• Freshmen in General Math and Algebra I 
« Sophomores in Geometry 

• Juniors in English and Algebra II 

• Seniors in English and Trig/Calculus 

Interpretation of results revealed several interesting findings. On the average, students answered 
correctly only 37 percent of the total number of items. In the 10 items that had been determined as 
the most important based on the ranking of priority subgoals, the student average was only 35 per- 
cent clrrect'and 38 percent for the other 25 Item, An examination of the Need Table (see Appendix 
A) reveals that Hatch students showed the greatest need for career guidance In the Self and Inter- 
personal Relations Domain. The average correct response In this domain was only 30 percent. 
Average correct response across items in the Lift Role Domain was 40 percent and 46 percent 
in the Career Planning and Decision Making Domain, 

Test results were also analyzed in terms of students with good grade averages and students 
with poor grade averages. The test results were compared with the subgoals that each group had 
perceived as being most important. Both groups scored higher on the set of items that represented 
the subgoals they had previously deemed most important. 

Information contained In the Needs Anessment Report provided direction for the next major 
phase of program plannlng-developing student objectives. 
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sloping Objectives 

Nine subgoils were determined to be of highest priority for Hatch students based upon need! 
issment results. Program development for the coming year would, therefore, focus on increasing 
dents' skills and understandings relative to these desired outcomes; 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN . . , 

1, Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning. 

2, Identify their interests, 

3, Identify school skills needed in different occupations* 
4 Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, 

5, Identify their values, 

6, Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, 

7, Demonstrate skill in investigating specific occupations, 

8, Evaluate career decisions based upon their personal values, 

9, Apply knowledge of leisure time to different life situations. 

The next step in the planning'process was to formulate student objectives that would lead 
the attainment of the priority subgoals. Thirty-one student behavioral objectives were written 
the program coordinator. 

Recognizing the Importance of career guidance at all grade levels, she developed the objectives 
span the continuum of grades 7 12. The 31 objectives art presented below, 

1 . Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning. 
Objectives: 

a. During each high school grade, each student will make a written statement of his or 
her career intentions and plan an educational program of study accordingly, 

b. During each grade from the seventh grade on # each student will evaluate his or her 
own grades, test results and favorite activities, 

c. During the seventh or eighth grade, each student will define* activities which he or she 
enjoys doing as well is specify his/her own areas of strength, 

d Beginning In the seventh grade and continuing in the later grades, each student will 
examine standardized testing results which have measured achievement In academic 
areas. 
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e. 



During his or her high school years, each student will have participated in one voce- 
tional aptitude testing situation and considered the results in terms of interests, abilities, 
and aptitudes. 

f. During the junior year, the student will formulate a specific career choice based on: 

1) interests 

2) Abilities 

3) A defined value system 

g. The student will realize his/her own potential In relation to several occupational 
choices. 

trough classroom activities each student will gain skills in inter-personal activities. 
la> heir interests. 

At the end of the eighth grade, each student will choose and express a preference for one 
of three options for planning: 

a 1) Job right after high jehool 

2) Trade school after high school 

3) College 

b. By the end of the ninth grade, each student, in pursuing his or her career preparation 
route will define a second and third occupational choice. 

c By the end of the eighth grade the student will state in writing, his or her entire edu- 
eational program which will be directed toward one or more occupational choices. 

d During the junior and/or senior year, each student will formulate and research in- 
formation on a career Intention and pursue Information on two alternative careers 
as well. 

identify school skills needed in different occupations, 

a. Each student will confront a minimum of three job-oriented possibilities in relation 
to each subject area the student takes in high school. 

b Through structured classroom units, each student will be acquainted with techniques 
of successfully accomplishing the job Interview and the job application. 

c. Students will realize both financial and personal rewards available from many 
occupations-related to specific subject areas. 

d. The student will experience classroom activities which will clarify the relevancy of 
the specific subject to an occupational choice. 

e. Students will examine the requirements of occupations which relate to each subject 
area which they take in school. 
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f. Through an ail school basic skill program the student will prioritize skills needed for 
consumer survival, 

g . Students will pass a test In basic societal survival skills. 
Identify their values. 

a By the end of the junior year, each student will have defined his or her own personal 
value system by stating in written form ideals for which he or she stands. 

Through classroom activities each student will realize and reipond to 
the values of work from the point of view of experiencing an enjoyable 
life style, 

b, jn specified classes, each student will define In writing what is valuable in a job, 
Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, 

a. At the end of each school year, each student will restate and reformulate career plans, 

b. Through classroom activities, each student will realize and respond to the realities 
of the work world from an economic point of view. 

Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, 

a. The student will demonstrate an understanding of himself or herself through written, 
oral and creative activities. This understanding will clarify itself in terms of interests, 
strengths, values and culture. 

b, Each student during high school, will have participated In structured group process 
experiences In which he or she will be exposed to techniques of effective listening 
and effective speaking. 

Demonstrate skill In investigating specific occupations. 

a. Students will utilize the expertise of family, friends, teachers and professionals when 
formulating career decisions, 

b. By the end of the senior year, each student will have taken the following steps, 
relating to an occupational choice or a career decision: 

1) Consulted printed sources of information 

2) Consulted professionals representing career areas 

3) Taken a career-oriented course in high school 

a Each student will have access to and utilize a catalogue of human resources relating 
to many job areas. 

Evaluate career decisions based upon their personal values, 

Bm students will experience structured experiences in decision-making activities and 
come to regard it as a careful process of several steps rather than as a one-shot risk. 
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9. Apply knowledge of leisure time to different life situations. 



a. 



Each student will develop at least one hobby as a result of the exposure he or she 
will receive from enrolling in elective classes in high school. ..... 



b. All studsnts during high school will experience activities which will lead to an 
interest in leisure time activities in adulthood. 

Selected members of the program planning committee were asked to review the objectives and 
to suggest activities that could be used In formulating the program plan. The section entitled 
"Putting It Together" describes the development of the comprehensive program plan. 

Resource Assessment 

A resource assessment of the community of Hatch, New Mexico was conducted during the 
Autumn Semester of 1977. The postsecondary institution-Dona Ana Branch=assumed the 
responsibility and leadership required to complete this phase of the program planning process. 

The question of whether to use high school or university students was debated. It was decided 
to use university students because their participation would probably lead to a greater involvement 
on the part of the community, 

A professor in the College of Education agreed to have her class, introduction to Community 
Education, conduct the resource assessment survey. 

The original survey Instrument from the Rural America Series was whittled from three pages 
to one with Input from graduate students in education. 

It was also decided to utilize the computer programming skills of one student in the final 
tabulation of the survey. The poll was further revised to conform to computer program model 
characteristics. 

The details of the instrument were arranged so that specific information contained in the 
computer printout would be as follows: 

1 The first three printouts were to list alphabetically by name, town, and interest, those 
Individuals that expressed a positive desire to participate in a career education program in 
the Hatch Schools. The data in these reports contain name, address, telephone number, 
career interest, availability, school grades, time limit, resource materials, how to contact, 
and any facllitatlve resources. 

2. The last two printouts were to present frequency and cross-tab tables on the various 
individual data elements. 

Once the form was revised, It was decided that a total of 500 copies would be printed. The 
forms were printed and ready for distribution that same week. The Branch representative prepped 
the class on the use of the instrument through the use of role playing and question and answer 
sessions. 
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A canvas date was set; maps were distributed and geographical groups assigned. A publicity 
campaign was simultaneously launched to saturate the community with news of the upcoming 
survey. State and local newspapers, radio stations, and university television blitzed the Hatch area 
with information. 

Hatch Elementary grade students also carried the survey forms to their parents, A letter was 
attached to the form explaining the project to guarantee maximum return. Any duplication between 
canvas and letter responses would be handled when all the forms were returned. 

It was decided that students would travel In pairs during their Saturday canvass effort. In addi- 
tion, It was agreed that one student should be bilingual In Spanish. This tactic avoided possible 
communication problems. 

One whole Saturday was used to conduct the resource assessment. Needless to say, students 
ran into problems. Some residents were not home; others chose not to participate; others did not 
want to be bothered; others had already turned in the survey form brought by their child. Students 
were diplomatic and handled each problem as best as possible. There were no incidents. 

The following Monday all completed Instruments done by the university students were collected 
bv the Branch representative. The next day the Instruments that the elementary grade students had 
taken to their homes were picked up in the principal's office. Within a week's time, three computer 
printouts were ready. 

Of the three printouts, one was sent to the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tlon. The Ohio State University, one to Hatch Schools, and the other one was retained by the 
Branch. 

PUTTING IT TOGETHER 

To identify activities best suited to attain objectives, the program coordinator designed a creative 
brainstorming activity. The form Illustrated below was given to selected committee members to 
obtain ideas for program implementation. 



Career Education Project 
Creative Brainstorming Activity 



Committee Member 



We need your Input on ideas to Implement the career education objectives. Please write 
down any idea which may occur to you as an activity which would promote our objic. 
fives and turn kids on to career and job orientation. You needn't put your ideas in 
sentence form-just jot down any idea that comes into your mind. 



Minimal response had been received at the time the Preliminary Career Guidance Program Plan 
was drafted. Input from Hatch Valley High School staff also helped guide the program development. 
Staff had determined a need for more competency-based programs as well as a need for more provi- 
sions for creative and artistic activities. As a result, these considerations are Incorporated into the 
stated objectives and activities contained In the preliminary plan. 

An effort will be mads to further refine the plan and to have it critiqued by members of the 
program planning committee before full-scale implementation occurs. 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLAN 



Subgoils 


Objectives 


1* Students 




can use a 




knowledge 
of abilities 




and inter* 




ests in 
career plan* 




nlng 


B,7,e 




5 


% Students 
can identify 
their inter- 


1,2,3 


ests 





Activities 


Person 
Responsible 


Resources 
Needed 


Date 
Start 


- Discussion groups led by 


Principal, 


Guest speaker 


9*78 


studints, 
- Group process counselor-lad 
interaction, teacher and 


Teachers and 
Counselor 


from Mental 
Health Center 




guest speaker from the 








Mental Health Center 

- Speakers and interaction 
activities 






9-78 


- Written essays and research 
assignments 

- Guest speakers who will 








describe typical career 








aspects plus what each pro* 
fessional does as a leisure 








time activity 

- Vocational aptitude testing, 
Briefing before test; inter- 
pretation after. 

- Discussions relating to stu- 


Facilitators con- 
nected with 
ASVAB testing 
program 

Classroom 


Vncational 
aptitude tests 

Career panv 


10^78 
9=78 


dents* future planning 


teacher through 
individual 


phlets 
Career speakers 




- Writing assignments related 
to future goals 

- Writing of personal auto- 
biographies and interchanging 


career units 


Community 
members with 
hobbies to 




them with other students 

> 




share 

Resource guide 

or catalogue 
An activity 

period allotted 

to schools 

for careers 





PRELIMINARY CARIIR GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLAN (Continued) 



Subgosls 



3, Identify 



needed in 
different 



tions 



Objectives 



3,4,5 



8,7 



Activities 



Researah writing into career 
fiaidi 

Writing of personal resumes 
Research and investigation of 
leisure activity goals 
Searching the community 
for hobbies, leisure activities, 
guest speaker! and field trips 

Student interviews with pro- 
fessionals outside of school, 
(Student assignment) 



Role playing activities and 
simulated job application 
experiences 

Guest speakers, field trips, 
structured group processes, 
research assignments, essay 
writing 

Basic skills plan for entire 
school: Teacher units in 
basic societal skills 
Skill activities related to basic 
consumer competencies 



Person 
Responsible 



Teacher 
through career 
unit 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Resources 
Needed 



Professional 

personnel 

parsons 

Speakers, 
Teacher units 



Teacher units 
Charts and illus 
trations 
demonstrating 
the relevancy 
of a subject to 
effective living 
Additional 
Activity, Test 
briefing, 
administration 
and interpret 
tation 



Date 
Start 



78*79 



78 



Data 



evaluation 



79 



ft Of Studen- 
Participation 



79 



o 
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RELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLAN (Continued) 




values 



5, Evaluate 
decisions 
based upon 
personal 
goals 



1,2 




- Structured group experience* 
interaction style in which 
students exchange what kind 
of things in life are important 
to them 

- A values clarifications lesson 



Values will be related to 
leisure time and to work time 
through open ended discus- 
sion activities and personal 
essays 

Continued regular relating of 
subject to careers in teacher 
classroom to student goats 
Students, through paragraph 
writing, and discussion of 
personal statements will 
reconfirm his/her own goals 
and skill needs, Teachers will 
reinforce these values and 
needs at the end of each unit 
in their subject areas 

An artistic unit in each sub- 
ject area related to careers, 
interests and hobbies. Stu* 
dents will render their know! 
edge and feelings toward a 
career and leisure activity 
through some creative 
medium: writing, poetry, 
art sculpture, music, etc, 
Whatever turns the student 
on 



unit on listening and 
speaking techniques-experi- 
ments related to this 
structured group experience 



Counselor- 
teacher 



Professional 
Psychologist as 
guest speaker 



Teacher 



Teacher 
Counsalor 



Professional 

facilitator/or 

Counselor 



78 



9-7B 



78 



5-79 



79 



Students will 
formulate 
opinions in writ 
ing in specified 
arias and sup- 
port them 



lega- 



tion 



Testing 



Questionnaire 



PREi IMIMARY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLAN (Continuad) 



6, Plan their 
lives based 
on an 

understand 

ing of 
themselves 

I 



strati skill 
in investi- 
gating occu 
pations 



8 f Evaluate 
career 
decisions 
based upon 
their per- 
sonal values 

9, Apply 
knowledge 
of leisure 
time to life 
situations 



ObjeetiViS 



1,2 



1,2,3 



Activities 



Each teacher will plan an 
individual (16 min.) career- 
personal planning counseling 
session with each student 



Caieer-ofahe-month speakers 
Each teacher will plan a 
"Career Resource Day" 
which will be incorporated 
Into the career unit, On this 
day the student will browse 
through carter room and pick 
up pamphlets, visit key pro* 
fesslonajs in the community, 
(twill be a multi-experiential 
day— with geographic limita- 
tions being the entire Hatch 
Community, 

Students will make a poster 
advertising a certain career 
related to that subject, 

Mini unit on decision-making 
Role-playing situations in 
which students create 
alternatives for themselves. 



- In each class the students will 
render their feelings and 
knowledge of that diss in 
some artistic or interest 
activity— a hobby unit 

- Students will share their out- 
side interests with other 
students and "demonstrate 
their specialty," Students 
become the guest speakers 
for the class and share their 
special interests 



Person 
Responsible 



Classroom 
Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Classroom 
Teacher 



Resources 
Needed 



Date 
Start 



1st SemeitBr 
78 



Parents 
Community 
Members 
Books 
Pamphlets 



9*78 



1st Semester 
78 



3*79 
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In addition to the Preliminary Career Guidance Program Plan/the program coordinator has 
acoompliihed systematic planning for her role as the schools' guidance counselor, 

A written job description is included to provide a frame of reference from which the counselors' 
personal program objectives were developed, These are included after the job description. 



Hatch Valley High School Guidance Counselor 
Job Description 

Because of the multiple nature of the counselor's job in the Hatch School system it is 
impossible to write a specific and accurate job descript.on In paragraph form. For this reason 
anffo the purpose of easy practical understanding of typical counselor tasks, the following 
list of activities is provided. This list represents much of what the eoun selor does «n a day 
or throughout the year. The following activities represent typical guidance tasks and assign- 
ments. The list is not necessarily complete or inflexible, 

1 . Writes letters or recommendation 

2. Telephones employers to solicit employment for students 

3. Assists students in preparing employment applications 

4. Keeps records of interviews 

5. Writes letters to parents concerning students 

6. Interviews prospective dropouts 

7. Interviews new students 

8. Collects college catalogs and other information about colleges 

9. Assists students in making applications for col leges 

10. Presents information (other than scholarship) to individual students 

11, Collects occupational information 

12, Secures occupational information 

13, Presents occupational information to individuals and groups 

14. Collects scholarship information 

1 5, Presents scholarship information to individuals and groups 

16. Evaluates student transcripts 

1 7. Checks permanent records for completeness 

18. Checks senior graduation requirements 

19, Maintains attendance records for guidance purposes 

20. Serves on student attendance committees 

21, Controls use of counselor's confidential files on students 
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22, Maintains student files 

23, Identifies students with special abilities 
24 Identifies students with special needs 

25, Refers special need cases to agencies 

26, Facilitates scheduling 

27, Helps develop procedures for classroom placement of students with spi 
abilities or needs 

28, Makes classroom placements of students with special needs 

29, Identifies resource persons for students and teachers 

30, Conducts follow-up studies of graduates 

31, Conducts follow-up studies of drop outs, 

32, Helps to evaluate effectiveness of guidance program 

33, Conducts group orientation sessions with students 
34 Sponsors extra curricular clubs 

35, Serves as class sponsor 



Hatch Valley High School Guidance Program 
General Objectives 



Throuah the use of planned as well as spontaneous activities, the counselor shall pro- 
JSKSlS SSdi arl aimed at a positive and satisfying adjustment in the student. 

All staff members shall be involved in bringing about this aim. The counselor shall often 
wSS^teache^ in modifying deviant behavior in students, and m reinforcing 
modi! bihaviors. 

The counselor will respond to overall school and community needs as will as 
individual student needs. 

The counselor will utilize regional referral agencies In working with students' special 
needs, and when he/she needs backup information. 

The counselor shall provide educational guidance in the light of the school curriculum 
and in the light of the students' desire to continue their education on a higher level 
or enter into a vocational field. 

The counseling office will provide each ninth grader with a lanative four-year educa- 
tional plan based on the early vocational choices of the student 
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7 The counselor shall, through the use of conferences, and resource materials, instill m 

' the students an awareness of the concept, "vocation." The student will understand that 
this idea must involve him in every phase of life and that it will demand from him a 
sense of purpose and place in society. It will also demand a sense of responsibility to 
respond to a vocation to the fullest extent. 

8 The counselor shall provide for students and teachers continuing information and 
resource persons, test data and guidance in the areas of occupational choices, 

9 The counselor shall coordinate and interpret college entrance tests, objective-based 

' tests and state achievement tests for students and teachers. This will be done through 
scheduled student conferences and via teacher request. 

10. The counselor shall maintain adequate and accessible confidential records on students 
as well as follow-up studies on graduates. 

1 1 The counselor shall demonstrate an understanding of the cultural setting of the Hatch 
area by providing culturally-oriented teaching materials for teachers, by informing 
teachers of cultural awareness conferences and by promoting positive interaction 
between all students. 

12. The counselor shall provide an orientation program designed to assist seventh grade 
students to make a successful entry into the junior high program. 

13 The counselor shall provide seniors and freshmen with questionnaires and interest 
inventories designed to specifically serve the students' particular needs in planning 
for the future. 

14. The counselor shall serve on educational and community committees when needed. 

15. The counselor shall provide high school students with complete Instruction on 
college or trade school entrance procedures as well as financial aid. 

16. The counselor shall assume a role as mediator or facilitator between students, teachers 
and/or principal. 



INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 

During the 1977-78 school year a "Career-of-the-Month Program" was instituted. The purpose 
of this program was to provide Hatch students with ongoing exposure to key career models, and to 
inform them of such pertinent information as the nature of a given career, along with its training, 
special requirements, advancement opportunities, earning, and working conditions. 

This program projected for a nine month period of time was intended to provide an incentive 
for continuous career awareness. In addition to providing continuous exposure to specific careers, 
the program also helped to reinforce the work ethic concept itself. 

Also since career readiness depends most essentially on proficiencies demanded of a normal 
high school curriculum, the need for Integration with subject matter was emphasized. Career intra- 
auction by teachers and follow-up were also essential aspects. 
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The dynamics of the program included pre-seleetion of nine general career areas. During each 
mon^ne^^^^-Sph-lzad by classroom and guidance teachers alike, Then, at various 
SteS throughout the month, a professional representing an occupation in the specific 
Seer area was available for classroom presentations and for individual student conferences. Teaeh- 
SSswId sign up In advance if they felt that the speaker's career was applicable to 
their needs. 

Initial planning for development of a support base for career guidance program implementation 
was a « done One of the events planned for the beginning of the school year ,s a school-wide teacher 
SSon se sion. Teachers will work on developing career units for classroom use in their respective 
Set a^s it is anticipated that a variety of career resource materials and a resource person will be 
available to help accomplish the workshop objectives. 

Plans are also underway to make a more concerted effort to involve the community during tha 
program implementation phase. Hatch recently started its own local newspaper, the Hatch Courier 
which will provide a greater opportunity to publicize program activities. 

The Career-of-the-Month Program included speakers from: 
« Law Enforcement 

• Retail Merchandising, Sailing, Management 

• Medical Professions 

• Technological professions relating to Math and the Sciences 
» Office Occupations 

• Agriculture-Outdoor related occupations 

• Travel, Tourism and Transportation 

• Miscellaneous Service occupations (e.g., telephone Operator) 

• Food Service occupations, Barbers, Beauticians 

The "Career-of-the-Month Program" was also intended to serve as a springboard for further 
career S ve^^lnSe various subject areas. It is expected that as a result of planning the compra- 
Sve cS^idance program, the responsibility for providing career guidance to all students will 
become a shared responsibility in the Hatch Valley School District. 
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APPENDIX A 



HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
SULTS OP CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
MARCH 8, 1978 
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TEST RESULTS BASED ON STAFF, STUDENTS, COMMUNITY SURVEY (195) 
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1 Average number of items answered correctly by all students . 

(155). 37% 

2, Average number of items answered correctly from the set 
identified as 10 most important Items. 

3. Average number of items answered correctly passing the last 
25 items. 
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_„ . Community 19 

(Percent of Students Faculty, Staff 21 

Passing Items is Students 8-1 2 1 55 

0P Uft) TOTAL 196 

FINAL RESULTS OF THE : 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 

(Ranked in order, most important to least important. Equal weight was given to the student group, 
staff group, and community group.) 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

11% 1.* Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning. (No, 8)** 

88% 2, Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis, (No, 35) 

36% 3. Accept the responsibility for their decision making outcomes. (No. 30) 

16% 4,* Identify their interests. (No, 1) ? 

1 1% 5,* Identify school skills needed in different occupations. (No. 6) 

40% 6.* Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals. (No. 26) 
16% 7.* Identify their values, (No. 2) 

15% 8, # Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves. (No. 3) 
73% 9. Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves. (No. 17) 

66% 10. Recognize sources of information for career decision making. (No. 25) 

86% 11. Understand the importance of their values, (No, 11) 

77% 12. Identify career planning processes, (No, 34) 

25% 13 Understand that they will have many different roles during their lifetime, (e.g., 
(e.g., student, parent, worker, community members). (No. ID 

21% 14. Explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. (No, 19) 

79% 15. Identify human needs that can be satisfied through work. (No. 20) 

17% 16." Demonstrate skill in investigating specific occupations. (No. 16) 

44% 17, Explain how education, work, and leisure influence each other, (No. 24) 

12% 18.* Evaluate career decisions based upon their personal values. (No, 29) 

19, Demonstrate the effective use of inter-personal communications, (No. 15) 
•Selected as a priority goal. -Original number on goal questionnaire. 
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ISO 



34% 


20. 


A„«iw b«r»iA/iaHfia nf Ipfcurp activities to the maintenance of health, (No. 22) 


72% 


21, 


^raflr eHiienf entry maintenance, and advancement (No* 31) 
Identity career skiiisqi eniiy/ imoim wna'i« f « 


67% 


22, 


c wa | liat p the tx/DBS of skills needed for life long career development (No, 33) 


53% 


23. 


, . . 1 1_ « eoi^ imanjs u influenced bv experiences, (No* 5) 
Understand how a person s sen-image is immtmuBu uy * 


28% 


24, 


i inH^rctnnH hnw family and friends can influence their life decisions, (No, 12) 


1 5% 




r vrt u; n nnn inaf i nn al flathwaVS, (No. 32) 
CXpl8ln □Gt»UJjjQU|tJ| laj jjgwi i v*r«y » f 


34% 


26, 


1 1 ^, Pt , h H thonep nf standardized tests in self-assessment of aptitudes, (No, 7 
Understand tne uae ut aianuai ui^gu jw * 


25% 


27, 


Decide on several alternative couibeb ui bwuvmi *■ / 


8% 


28, 


uetine a personal veiue sys^n h \inw. ^/ 


53% 




FvnlAin the financial qains from various occupations. (No. 18) 


31% 


30, 


M , j; f f orr>nt mpthndq of resolvina inter-personal differences, (No. 14) 
Understand diTTerenL rnetnuu3 ui lesuiviny mt^i ( w 


27% 


31, 


Recognise possipie leisure a^Liviues, u^w, ^ ■/ 


24% 


32, 


Resolve a connici in vaiuea, u^y- 1 v > 


10% 


33, 


Apply knowledge of leisure time to different lire situations, unu. «i 


44% 


34, 


Describe how people's value systems are different. (No. 13) 


28% 


35. 


Describe several ways in which people are different. (No. 4) 
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[Percent of Students 
(155) Passing Items] 



FINAL RESULTS OF THE; 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 



(Regular Order) 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 



16% 


1. 


iOsntiTy ineir inicrebib. 


16% 


2. 


Identify their values. 


15% 


3. 


DUn tUair Inioe haeaH linnn a.n 1 inHpfStcind i(1Q Of ttlOmSSlVSS. 


28% 


4. 


LJeSCnPQ SBVBr 31 Way b III wi I lui I fju upie aic m « » i w.i ■ i« 


53% 


5. 


i i hnui a ne^erin'e eplf^imaap k influenced bv expsriBnces. 

LJnQSfiTsnQ MOW 3 p Brawn 5 ael 1 - 1 1 1 igye 13 mm imbi ii^wu w y - 


1 1% 


6. 


iQSntlTy ScnOOl SKINS nBeQcU in ui Hwrciu g^uugnuiia. 


34% 


7, 


i i a* **±-w*a *ka ilea e+anHarHf?^H tp^ts in §plf-a§fiB§sm§nt of sptitudss 


11% 


8. 


Use a Knowledge OT aDH lues any i \ i ier e^ub w i wai oci fjioi n • 


8% 


9. 


Qetine a persona! vaiue system. 


44% 


10. 


Resolve a conflict in values, 


86% 


11. 


Understand the importance of their values, 


28% 


12. 


Understand how family and friends can influence their life decisions. 


44% 


13. 


Describe how people's value systems are different. 


31% 


14. 


Understand different methods of resolving Interpersonal differences. 


23% 


15. 


Demonstrate the effective use of interpersonal communication, 


17% 


16. 


Demonstrate skill in investigating specific occupations, 


73% 


17. 


Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves, 


53% 


18. 


Explain the financial gains from Various occupations, 


21% 


19. 


Explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. 
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79% 20. Identify human needs that can be satisfied through work, 

27% 21. Recognize possible leisure activities. 

34% 22. Apply knowledge of leisure activities to the maintenance of health. 

10% 23. Apply knowledge of leisure time to different life situations, 

44% 24. Explain how education, work, and leisure influence each other, 

66% 25. Recognize sources of information for career decision making, 

40% 26. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals. 

25% 27. Understand that they wl II have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g., student, 
parent, worker, community member). 



25% 


28. 


Decide on several alternative courses of action. 


12% 


29. 


Evaluate career decisions based upon their personal values. 


36% 


30. 


Accept the responsibility for their decision-making outcomes. 


72% 


31. 


Identify career skills of entry, maintenance, and advancement. 


15% 


32. 


Explain occupational pathways, 


67% 


33, 


Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long career development. 


77% 


34. 


Identify career planning processes, 


68% 


35. 


Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. 
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NEED TABLE 
For All Studinti (165) 



Percentage 
of Desirable 


DOMAIN 1 
Self and Interpersonal 
Relations 


DOMAIN II 

Life Role 
Domain 


FsrsKM a i hi ill 
DOMAIN 111 

Career Planning 

anrl Fish ic i fsfi (Vn^ilf iFifi 


Responses to 
Goal Test Items 


Goals No. MS 
Average Percentage 
Desirable Responses 
30% 


Goals No, 16*24 
Average Percentage 

40% 


Goals No, 25*35 
Average Percentage 
Desirsble Responses 
48% 


GOAL TEST ITEM 


GOAL NUMBER 


GOAL NUMBER 


GOAL NUMBER 


Above 80% 


11 


* 




S1%-80% 


5 


17, 18, 20 


25, 31, 33, 34, 35 


31%-50% 


7, 10, 13, 14 


22. 24 


26, 30 


21%-30% 


4, 12, 15 


19, 21 


27, 28 


10%-21% 


1.2, 3, 8.8 


16, 23 


29, 30 


Below 10% 


9 







RESULTS OF TEST iNSTRUMINT FOR SURViY OF CARiifi GOALS 



% of 155 
nudum 
passing 
tut item 



DOMAIN ( 

Self and Interpersonal 
Relations 
Goals No. 1-16 
Average Correct 
Rtsponsi 3( 



DOMAIN II 
Life Role Domain 
Goals No, 16-24 
Average Correct 
Responie 40% 



DOMAIN III 

Carter Planning and 
Decision-MaKing 
Goals No. 25-35 
Average Correct 
Response 46% 
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0 




0 
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1 



0 



CarwGoal 
Number from 
Survey 

(Origina 
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FINAL RESULTS OF THE: 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 
FACULTY, Staff (21) 

(Ranked in order, most important to least important) 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

1 , Accept the responsibility for their decision-making outcomes, (No. 30) 

2, plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, (No, 3) 

3, Describe several ways in which people are different, (No. 4) 

4, Identify their values, (No. 2} 

g. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, (No. 8) 

6. Identify their interests. (No. 1) 

7. Understand that they will have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g., student, parent 
worker, community member). (No. 27) 

8. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, (No. 26) 

9. Explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations, (No. 19) 
1th Define a personal value system, (No. 9) 

1 1 , Demonstrate the effective use of interpersonal communication. (No. 1 6) 
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FINAL RESULTS OF THE: 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 

COMMUNITY (19) 

(Ranked In order, most important to least important.) 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

1. Identify their values, (No, 2} 

2. Underitand the importance of their values. (No. 1 1) 

3. Accept the responsibility of their decision-making outcomes, (No. 30) 

4. Demonstrate the effective use of interpersonal communication. ( No. 1 5) 

5. Identify human needs that can be satisfied through work. (No. 20) 
8. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, (No. 28) 

7. Define a personal value system. (No, 9) 

8. Resolve a conflict in values, (No. 10) 

9. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests In career planning, (No. 8) 

10. Understand that they will have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g.. student, parent, 
worker, community member). 
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Test Results 

(* Percent of all IBS 

students passing test 

items) 

FINAL RESULTS OF THE: 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 
ALL STUDENTS (166) 

(Ranked in order, most important to least important) 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAIN: 

# 

11% 1. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, ( No, 8) 
68% 2, Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis, (No. 35) 
1 1 % 3, identify school skills needed in different occupations, ( No. 6) 
16% 4 identify their interests. (No. 1) 

07% 5, Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long career development (No. 33) 
40% 6. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, (No, 26) 
36% 7* Accept the responsibility for their decision making outcomes. (No, 30) 
77% 8. Identify career planning processes. (No, 34) 

73% 9, Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves, (No. 17) 
4 1 % 10, Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, (no. 3) 
41% average 

COMPLETE TEST RESULTS FOR ALL STUDENTS (155) 

1, Average number of ail students passing all 35 items, 37% 

2, Average number of all students passing what they called the 

10 most important items, 41% 

3, Average number of all students passing the lift 25 items, 35% 
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Test Results 
(♦Percent of good 
students passing 
test items) 

FINAL RESULTS OF THE: 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 
STUDENTS WITH GOOD GRADES, Fr., Jr. (58) 

(Ranked in order, most important to least important.) 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 
10% 1 . Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, (No, 8) 
57% 2. Evaluate the types of skills needed for Hfe-long career development. (No. 33) 
71% 3. Know that career planning Is needed on an ongoing basis. (No. 3B) 
7% 4. Identify school ski/Is needed in different occupations. (No. 6) 
17% 5. Identify 'their interests. (No. 1} 

'79% 6. Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves. (No, 17) 

26% 1. Understand that they will have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g., student, 
parent, worker, community member). (No. 27) 

71% 8. Recognize sources of information for career decision making. (No. 25) 
40% 9. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals. (No. 26) 
17% 10. Identify their values. (No, 2) 
40% average 

COMPLETE TEST RESULTS FOR GOOD STUDENTS (58) 
1, Average number of good students passing all 3B items. 



39% 



2. Average number of good students passing what they call top 4Q% 
10 most important items, 

3. Average number of good students passing the last 25 items. 



38.8% 
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Test Results 
(^Percent poor 
students passing 
Items) 

FINAL RESULTS OF THE; 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 
STUDENTS WITH POOR GRADES, Fr. f Jr. (45) 

(Ranked In order, most important to least important) 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

* 

12% 1 . Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, ( No. 3) 

7% 2. Iden tify school skills needed in different occupations. (No. 6) 
62% 3, Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. (No, 35) 
31% 4. Explain how education, work, and leisure influence each other, (No, 24) 

7% 5. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning, (No, 8) 
80% 6. Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves, (No, 17) 
74% 7, Identify career planning processes, (No. 34) 

17% 8. Understand that they will have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g., student 
parent worker, community member), (No, 27) 

57% a Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long career development (No. 33) 

31 % 1 0, Accept the responsibility for their decision-making outcomesMo, 30) 

36% average 

COMPLETE TEST RESULTS FOR POOR STUDENTS (45) 

1 , Average number of poor students passing all 35 items, 32% 

2, Average number of poor students passing what they called 

10 most important items. 3^ 

3, Average number of poor students passing that 25 last items, 30,4% 
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HATCH VALLEY HIG 

PROTEST AN 




(Ranked In order, most Important to least important,) 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

1. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning. (No, 8) 

2. Identify school skills needed in different occupations, (No. 8) 

3. Accept the responsibility for their decisionmaking outcomes, ( No, 3 

4. Identify their interests. (No. 1) 

5. Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. (No, 35) 

6. Identify their values. (No. 2) 

7. Recognize sources of information for career decision making. (No. 2 

8. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals. (No. 26) 



Evaluate the types of skills noc 



ided for life-long career development. (No. 33) 
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FINAL RESULTS OF THE: 
HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS (114) over 90% Spanish Speaking 

(Ranked in order, most important to least important.) 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

1. Know that career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. (No. 35) 

2, Use a kno wledge of abilities and interests In career planning, { No. 8! 

3, Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves, (No. 3) 

4. Describe a number of occupational possibilities for themselves. (No. 17) 
0. Identify career planning processes. (No. 34) 

6. Understand the use of standaiu.zad tests in self-assessment of aptitudes. (No. 7) 

7. Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long career development (No. 33) 

8. Understand thatthey will have many different roles during their lifetime (e.g., student, parent, 
worker, community member). (No. 27) 

9. identify their interests. (No. 1) 

10. Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals. (No. 26) 
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PERSONAL STUDENT INFORMATION 

info rmation About Youna.f : In order to effectively plan teachennservice, student activities, etc, 
for next year, we need the following information about you, 

PLEASE CIRCLE: 

1. Present grade level: 

9th 10th 11th 12th 

2. Ethnic group: 

Spanish-Speaking Black Native-American Anglo Other 

3. Future plans include, perhaps: 

College Trade School U.S. Armed Services 

• . t . Attor L. inh cchool Work Immediately After High School 

Marriage Immediately After High bcnooi 

4. Indicate your approximati letter grade average for this year: 
A's A's and B's B's and C's 

C'sandO's D's D's and F's 

5. Church preference: 

Protestant Catholic Other 

6. Which describes best what you plan to do after high school: 
Stay close to the Hatch area 

Stay in the New Mexico area 

Go where you or your spouse can find work 

7. Which courses do you like (circle more than one if desired) 
Business Mathematics 
Agriculture f> t - 

English Art 
Social Studies Music 



:8B 
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Not 

at All Of Soma 

important Importanoe 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY OF CAREER GOALS 

Directions: We would like to know what you think Is important for students to know. Pi 
circle the number which best describes your answer for each statement, 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 

1. Identify their interests, 

2. Identify thai rvalues, 

3. Plan their lives based upon an understanding 2 3 4 
of themselves. ^ 

4. Describe several ways in which people are different, 

B. Understand how a person's self-image is influenced 
by experiences, 

6, Identify school skills needed in different occupations. 

7, Understand the use of standardized tests in self- 
assessment of aptitudes. 

8. Use a knowledge of abilities and interests in career 
planning, 

9. Define a personal value system. 

10, Resolve a conflict in values. 

1 1 , Understand the importance of their values. 

12, Understand how family and friends can influence 
their life decisions. 

13, Describe how people's value s. steins are different. 

14, Understand different methods of resolving inter- 
personal differences. 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



15. Demonstrate the effective use of inter-personal i 2 3 4 

communication. 
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IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 



Not 

at All Of Some 

Important Importance 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



16. Demonstrate skill in investigating specific 
occupations. 

17. Describe a number of occupational possibilities 
for themselves, 

18. Explain the financial gains from various 
occupations, 

19. Explain how a person's qualifications relate to 
several occupations, 

20. Identify human needs that can be satisfied 
through work. 

21. Recognize possible leisure activities, 

22. Apply knowledge of leisu re activities to the 
maintenance of health, 

23. Apply knowledge of leisu re time to different 
life situations. 

24 Explain how education, work, and leisure ^ 
Influence each other. 

25, Recognize sources or information for career 
decision making, 

26, Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals, 1 2 3 

27, Understand that they wil I have many different 
roles during their lifetime (e.g., student, parent, 

worker, community member). 1 

28, Decide on several alternative courses of action, 1 2 3 

29, Evaluate career decisions based upon their person 

i 12 3 

values, 

30, Accept the responsibility for their decision* ^ 
making outcomes, 

31, Identify career skills of entry, maintenance, 
and advancement 
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IT IS IMPORTANT THAT STUDENTS CAN: 



Not 

at All Of Some Vary 

Important Importance Important 



1 2 3 4 5 

32, Explain occupational pathways, 1 

33. Evaluate the types of skills needed for life-long i 2 3 4 5 
eareir development. 



34, Identity eareer planning procesies, 

35, Know thit carisr planning is needed on an 
ongoing basis* 



1 2 3 4 5 
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HATCH VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT CAREER DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please CIRCLE ONE: 

A. School Grade: 9th 10th 11th 12th 

B, Ethnic Groups: Spanish-American Black Native American Anglo Other 

T,2, Describe the following list using v for value, i for interest, and n for neither, (all responses must 
be correct to receive credit for the question) 

left handedness 

being independent of others 

a hobby 

things we belive in 

a list of what's most important 

enjoying an activity 



Lee a high school student, would like to plan a life style which includes a great deal of 
physical activity. Lee is a good physical education student and participates in volleyball, 
basketball, and track. 

How would you advise Lee? (all responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

CHECK ALL THAT APPLY: 

Concentrate on going into professional sports, □ 
Look into several career possibilities. d 

. . - n 
Consider leisure sports activities, ^ 

Try out for a pro team to see if skills are good enough^ * , P 
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Check the possible reasons for the following ways that people are different: (5 out of 7 



Heredity 


Experiences 


Nutation 


□ 


□ 


rn 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Height 

b, I nterests 

c, Apptarance 

d, Goals 
a, Achievementi 

f. Skills 

g. Values 

The way we see ourselves is mainly the result of; (5 out of 7 responses must be correct to 
receive credit for the quest 



C 1 Fata 
C3 Abilities 
□ idaals 



CHECK ALL THAT ARE CORRECT: 

□ Heredity 
P Experiences 

□ What others expect of us 

□ Physical appearance 

Rate the need for the following skills for each occupation; (3 out a* 4 rwpons* must be 
correct to receive credit for the question) 

Used Much 



Occupation 

Newspaper 
Reporter 



Skill 

Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Listening 



□ 

a 
□ 
□ 



Used Some 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Used Little 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Auto 
Mechanic 



Florist 



Lawyer 



Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Listening 

Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Listening 

Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Listening 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
P 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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Standardized aptitude tests can best help students determine: (4 out of 5 responses must be 
correct to receive credit for the question) 

CHECK ALL CORRECT ANSWERS: 

□ 1. Values a 4. Personality 

□ 2, Difficulty of future activities □ 5, Skills 

□ 3, Interests 

Each person, because of abilities and interests, Is best suited for: (all responses must be correct 
to receive credit for the question) 



□ one job U a group of jobs 

□ most jobs CI any job of interest 

Check the items that describe a personal value system. (5 out of 6 responses must be correct 
to receive credit for the question) 

□ A set of beliefs we hold □ A ranking of what is important to you 
D Motives for behavior P Being independent and secure 

□ A set of interests □ A set of ideals 

A student decides to speak out against the teasing of an unpopular student by several 
popu^r students. This action results in the losing of a student council election. Check 
Sues that were in conflict. (5 out of 8 responses must be correct to waive cred.t for 



the question) 



V&kiei in Conflict 



Power and Influence 
Beauty 
Security 
Money 

Helping Others 

n 

Knowledge ^ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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n 



Usually 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r — i 

LJ 


i — i 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



CHECK ALU THAT APPLY 
Choice of friends 
Choice of careers 
Choice of leisure activities 
Conflict within ourselves 
ideals 
Interests 

12, Check the following statements as to whether you agree or disagree with the statement (2 out 
of 3 responses must he correct to receive credit for the question) 

Agree Disagree 

People influence us mainly by telling us what to do, P □ 

We usually know how other people are inf luencing us, P D 

We usually are influenced most by people we admire, P P 

1 3, People's ideas of right and wrong are: (all responses must be correct to receive credit for the 
question) 

□ Never the same □ Often the same 

□ Sometimes the same □ Usually the same 

14, Conflicts between people often result from: (all responses must be correct to receive credit for 
the question) 

CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS: 

□ Seeing everything as either all right or all wrong 

□ Looking at how the other person sees thing 
P Not talking directly to the other person 

P Listening to the other person 
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16 Jane wants to be a "good listener" so whenever her parents are speaking she should: (all 
responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS: 

□ Agree as much as possible 

□ Check out what she thinks her parents said 

□ Respond by word or gesture to what was said 

□ Not reveal her opinions 

□ Keep her parents talking as much as possible 

i »* a ninth arader would like to learn more about requirements and job opportunities In the 
fi d o^Mee Ert t£ following are resources that Lee could use: checMhose which could 
be helpful: (4 out of 6 responses must be correct to reee.ve credit for the question) 

□ Fictional stories about police officers 

□ Newspaper want ads 

□ List of college subjects and classes available 

□ Counselor 

□ Talk with a law officer 

17. Identify three occupations which you believe you might be suited for. 
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must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

□ income taxes □ _Cosf of living raises 

□ Health Insurance □ lnflation 

□ Sales tax D Pens,on 

□ Union dues □ Merit raises 
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Because of abilities, talents, and interests, each person is best suited for: (all responses must 
be correct to receive credit for the question) 

□ One single occupation □ A group of occupations 

□ Most occupations □ Any occupation of interest 

Check all the human needs served by someone who does a good job in the following occupa- 
tions: (20 out of 30 responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 



Occupation F 


lecognltM 


3 n Shelter Food 


Safety 


Health 


Plumber 


□ 


D □ 


□ 


□ 


Bus Driver 


□ 


□ □■ 


□ 


□ 


Cake Decorator 


P 


□ □ 


□ 










Florist 


□ 


a a 


□ 


n 


Carpenter 


□ 


a a 


□ 


□ 








News Reporter 


□ 


a □ 


□ 


□ 


Examples of leisure time act! 


vities are 


: (6 out of 8 responses must be correct to recei 


Ive cred 


for the question) 










□ sleeping 




□ reading 






□ eating 




□ volunteer work in a hospital 




□ fishing 




□ coin collecting 






□ traveling 




□ listening to music 







If vou were a school counselor check what you would want to know about a person in order 
to^isMhem about picking laisure activities. (8 out of 12 responses must be correct to 
receive credit for the question) 

□ musical ability □ Crests 

□ blood pressure □ salar V 

□ education □ wight 

□ work history □ male or female 

□ experience □ activity availability 

□ success a motivation' 
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For each of the following things check which life stage where It would be most important 
in leisure time planning: (5 out of 6 responses must be correct to rac#is/e credit for the 
question) 





Student 


Adult 


Retired 


Try many activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Low cost 


□ 


□ 




Not too much time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Not too physical 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Near home 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Acceptance of others 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Show whether you agree or disagree with the following statements, (all 
correct to receive credit for the question) 


responses must be 






Agree Disagree 



A student's use of "free time" had little to do with 
one's education and job future, 

Work that provides satisfaction can be both paid and volunteer 
activities. 



□ P 

□ □ 



The kind of job you will have will have little to do with how 

much nonwork time yog desire and how you use it U □ 

Information about government job openings is likely to be found in the different sources. (5 
out of 8 responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

□ Counselor office □ Occupational Outlook Handbook 

□ unions □ U.S. & State Civil Service Commissions 
D Post office □ Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

P Employment office □ Area governmental offices 
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correct to receive credit for the question) 

Likely Not Likely 

Long-Range Goals ■ — — - ■ ~ 

□ □ 



Promotion Chances 
Security 
Be Own Boss 
Travel 

Financial Success 
Independence 



□ □ 

□ □ 
P □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



ANSWERS: 

„ ~ . . □ To get married or not 

□ Friends - 

n □ To have children or not 

□ Kind of job 

□ Hobbies and leisure time 



□ Changing jobs 

□ Unpaid work 

_ . + □ Political involvement 

O Community involvement roiuiyd 



□ To work or not 



□ Church involvement 
8. Making decisions based upon our personal values means that: (ail responses must be correct to 
receive credit for the question) 

Yes No 

Decisions become easier 

We do everything that is worthwhile 

Yes No 

We do what we think is important 
.9 Indicate with a check mark whether you agree or disagree with the following st atements about 
ife decisions: (ell responses must be correct to receive cred.t for the quest.on) 

Agree Disagree 



People have a lot of control over what happens to them. 

Things happen to us mostly by chance, 

Only adults make important decisions. 

People at different ages have control of different decisions. 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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Describe the skills needed in getting a job, keeping a job, and advancing in the job field. Circle 
each item either Yes or No. Skills In getting, keeping and advancing in a job are: (3 out of 4 
responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

Yes No 

Generally all the same 

Yei No 

Can be learned In school 

All require the same abilities ^ es No 

Yes No 

AH require the same interests 

What are the most likely conditions for moving between the following occupations? Put the 
number of the correct answer in the blank, (5 out of 7 responses must be correct to receive 
credit for the question) 

1 Good work record 3. 1-2 years of more education 

i On-the-job training 4. 3 or more years of more education 

Licensed practical nurse to registered nurse 

Registered nurse to doctor 

Repair mechanic to heavy equipment operator 

Teacher's aide to teacher 

Ambulance driver to paramedic 

File clerk to secretary 

Teacher to principal 

Check the following skills needed by people for their future life-long career, (4 out of 5 
responses must be correct to receive credit for the question) 

Needed by Needed by 

most people iome people 



To be able to communicate 
To be able to understand computers 
To be able to continue learning 
To be able to understand people 
To be able to maintain independence 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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Listed below are several actions that might be taken to arrive at a decision, I ndicate for ^each 
action whether or not you think that the action is part of a good decisionmaking process by 
circling Yes -or No. 



Stating the goal one expects to achieve. 




Yes 


No 


Waiting to see if the problem solves itself. 




Yes 


No 


Gathering information abmt the decision, 




Yes 


No 


Oheckinrj with friends r^fctrrey would do. 




Yes 


No 


Lining the possHita, stees that could be made. 




Yes 


No 


Asking four parents to decide for you, 




Yes 


No 


Flipping a coin (heads-i do one thing, tails-another). 




Yes 


No 


Studying the possible results of each choice, 




Yes 


No 


Setting new goals as changes happen, 




Yes 


No 


Rate the following reasons for personal life role changes over a life time, 


in terms of impacl 


Great impact 


Little impact 


Economic changes 


□ 


□ 




Chance for advancement 


□ 


□ 




Boredom 




□ 




Physical changes 


□ 


a 




Education 


D 


□ 





THE END 
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SITE DESCRIPTION 



Background Information 

The Tri-County Joint Vocational School, The Hocking Technical College and the Tri-Couhty 
Career Deve ooment Program, are three institutions established to provide career development 
& *eX HdS S ? youth 73 ad! Ill in the area, Hands-on experience on laboratory equipment ;s 
strissed Practical experience and practical application are encouraged in laboratories, theory, and 
general classes. 

The three institutions listed above are all located in Pfelsonville, Ohio, a city of approximaiely 
S 000 pe^le located in rural Appalachia. The two schools are located within a half mile distance 
of each o°hi The career education program is located within the TrhCounty Joint Vocational 
School Building Most of the students served by the two schools reside in Athens, Hock.ng and 
Perry counties. 

Tri County Joint Vocational School is a vocational high school of approximately 800 high 
school tuden«(l 1th and 12th graders) with a peak enrollment of 1QO0 predicted for the future. 
T?e mSJX a e taught are listed below: Agri-Businsss, Agriculture Mechanics, Horticuhure. 
Aceou t SSmputing, Data Processing TAG, General Office Clerical, High SkiM Stenography, 
SSSe Edition 9 Child Care, Food Service, Hospitality and Health Care, Hospita ity Ser- 
vices Auto Body. Auto Mechanics, Carpentry, Cosmetology, Drafting, Electrm.ty Electron.^ 
Sine Trades, Mine Maintenance, Occupational Work Experience, Printing Trades, and Welding. 
Additionally, an adult vocational education program is offered. 

Hocking Technical College is a two-year postsscondary technical c ° * ^n^ln t * 
of approximately 2300 students. This enrollment is predicted to peak at 2500 students m the 
nlturfThe P oLrns that are taught are: Accounting, Business Administration, Computer Science, 

Management, Broadcasting Engineering ^ Ceramic Engmaer- 
ln Smg and Design, 'Electronics. Heat Processing. Mechanical Engineering Medical Records. 
Medical Assistant. Emergency Medical, Practical Nursing, Nursing (Registered), Environmental 
ffith Forestry, Recreation and Wildlife, Timber Harvesting, Corrections, F.re Science, Police 
Administration and Police Science. 

The Career Development Program works within the eight school districts which provide stu- 
dents for the Tri-County Vocational School and Hocking Technical College. The program exists to 
Sve op and Improve life-coping skills and attitudes of children and young people ,n the three 
counw area (Hocking. Athens and Perry), thus impacting upon the career development of these 
clients. 

The following are mission statements of the above institutions. 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School Mission Statement 

The doors of the school shall be open to anyone who sincerely wants, needs, and 
can profit from, vocational instruction. High school students and out-of-school people 
will be training and learning side by side to provide a "person-centered approach. 
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A broad spectrum of program offerings is available, including those which will challenge 
the high ability person to optimum achievement and those which will stimulate and 
motivate the slow learner to succeed, 

Proarams will be constantly up-dated to avoid obsolescence and will be in keeping with 
the occupational opportunities prevailing in the world of work, in view of the rapid 
pace of technological change, it becomes more and more important to have the train- 
ing opportunity for entry into and the retention of gainful employment in today s 
labor market. 

Hocking Technical College Mission Statement 

The mission of Hocking Technical College is to create and offer skill and technical pro= 
grams which serve employment, employer, and personal needs, supplemented by general 
programs which add perspective needed for effective citizenship and personal growth. 
These programs should be open to all who want and can profit from them to the extent 
of the individual's desires and abilities. 

Hocking Technical College, as a technically oriented institution must be sensitive to 
change so that the education and training it provides is useful and relevant to the 
needs of its students, the community, and the job market It must be adaptable and 
flexible enough to adjust its programs, administrative structure and teaching styles as 
the advances in technology mandate and at the same time to provide educational 
stability. 

Career Development Program Mission Statement 

The Tri County Career Development Program exists to develop and improve the life ; 
coping skills and attitudes of children and young adults enrolled in school distncts in 
Athens, Hocking and Perry counties. 

The program is a partnership of eight participating local Appalachian School districts. 
As such its thrust is to meet these students' needs by providing and/or facilitating 
delivery' of necessary iupplemental programs and services to *hose schools. 

To address students' life-coping needs, the program seeks to deal with 
development areas: Self-Individual and Environment; Economics-World of Work, Educa- 
tion and Training; Employability and Work Adjustment Skills; and Decision Making. 

The Career Development process is one which, is integrated into a given district's 
existing curricula. The program lends support to the participating school distncts 
through the following means: Staff Development-Community Resources-Materials. 

PRIOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

In the throe county area through the Career Education Progrf, n and other local career educa- 
tion ^ many types of career planning efforts were being accomplished. Each .ndividua mst, 
tudon was irn^emendng its own program independently; there was limited coordination between 
ESSZ. T fhoped 'hat the Rural America Program will develop into one that is fully coord.- 
!32?JS the institutions, i.e., the eight schooi districts, Tri County Joint Vocat.onai School, 
and Hocking Technical College. — . 
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Program Coordination 

The coordinator of the rural career guidance planning project was the Director of Admissions/ 
Placement of Hocking Technical College/The coordinator both volunteered for the role and was 
• S o it. Ha volunteered after learning that the college was to be invoked in the project and 
So officially assigned to the role by the president of the Hocking 1 echnical Col ege. The 
^sident fe t that it was important for the college to be a part of the project and to become more 
activeln an area of vital local need. While one person was officially assigned the responsib,!, ty of 
Pmgim coordination, a steering committee of three individuals coordinated all planning efforts. 
The positions occupied by these individuals are as follows: 

• Director of Admissions, Hocking Technical College 

• Counselor, Tri County Joint Vocational School 

• Director, Trl County Career Development Project administered under the auspices of the 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School 

With these individuals in leadership capacities, the two institutions and the P ro ^«^^^ 
represented in the direction of the program. The steering committee met frequently during the 
yea H0-?5 meetings) and made aH major decisions regarding the program. Tw.ce during the year 
So* demons were reviewed by a 44 member committee at- large composed of commumty school 
representatives. This latter committee provided additional input into the planning process. 

As the year progressed several difficulties arose with regard to project direction and accomplish 
ment S Thie y were due to many factors including the winter of 1978 and professional/personal 
. time constraints by members. In addition, other factors were: 

. National Canter-Site Communications. Communications between the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education and the site unfortunately may have contributed to local 
communication "problems. At different times, four differ National Center staff members 
coSed he site and the contacts were not always thro istabl ishsd hierarchical channel 
Thi Soubtedly confused the situation, particularly v Terence to the leader^ of 
the program. Perceptions of role (who's in the leadersh -e^ '■ were influenced by this 
pattern of communication. Late in 1977 the National Center rw.sed ,ts communication 
process and made clear whom it saw as the program coordinator. Whe, hat step was taken, 
program progress regained its momentum. Consensus of the local site personnel regarding 
the leadership was apparent following the change in National Center strategy. 

. Scheduling. With three busy steering committee members who had full-time commitments 
to other assignments, it was often difficult to make and/or maintain schedules. 

Committee Formation 

Early in the program, an overall advisory and planning committee was identified by the three 
co-coordinators using the following criteria: 

1 Committee members should represent a cross-section of local business, industry, ele- 
' mtntary, secondary and postsecondary education, and community service agencies. 
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2. Committee members should shov, individual interest in the career guidance needs of 
children, youth and adults. 

3. Committee members should have expertise in their own field of employment 

4. Committee members should be available to attend meetings in terms of time and distance. 

5. Committee members should be familiar with the career problems of local residents. 

6. Committee members should have ability to contribute positively to the potential solu- 
tions of the problems of local residents, 

7. Committee members should have planning ability. 

8. Some committee members should have the capacity to perform state and national liaison 
functions. 

A total of 81 individuals were identified and invited to participate in the planning committee 
activities. Fifty-five of these persons actually participated in at least one function of the committee. 
(The committee as a whole met twice.) 

As designed by the local coordinators, the purpose of the large committee was not to define 
specific elements of the program plan, but to servo in an advisory function, ^W**™* 
munitv needs and concerns about the career guidance needs of local you .h and to act as a sounding 
bo"c f foTidts^plans, and strategies generated by the coordinators. Thus 

the varying missions of the three agencies, priorities of the state, and the fact that t was pe, ceived 
that planning could be carried out more efficiently by the local staffs with the advice and construe- 
tive reactions of the overall committee. 

The first meeting of this committee was held on July 28, 1977, at the i locking Valley Motor 
Lodge in Nelsonville, Ohio. Guest speakers from the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Oh ; o State University, presented a series of lectures designed to. 

1. Orient participants to the purposes and nature of the field test. 

2. Explain the national scope of the project. 

3. Explain the impact of the program as it can affect rural/small schools across the country. 

Featured speaker at this first meeting was Dr. Martin Essex, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Emeritus, and presently Executive Director of the Ohio Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 

Enthusiasm and publicity in the form of newspaper coverage resulted from this first meeting, 
possibly "generated by the presence of Or. Essex who had recently retired as the longest-tenured 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the nation. A long delay then ensued until the next 
planning committee was held. This delay was the product of a mix of the following factors: 

• The unwieldy nature of the large committee. 

• Time constraints on both staff and committee members. 
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• inclement weather-schools were closed for long periods of time, thus necessitating changes 
in personal schedules by all parties and eliminating the school buildings as meeting places. 

• interpersonal and interinstitutional constraints among some of the coordinators which 
resulted in less than efficient planning. 

• Distance and travel problems of committee members which necessitated much advance 
notice and planning to enable them to leave their daily responsibilities. 

One of the means used to partially counteract the negative effects of the above factors was to 
schedule planning committee meetings around a luncheon. This had four advantage: ^ aMowed 
for more flexible use of time in that the committee could meet during the lunch hour, (2) t gave 
n ext% hou of time during which work is not normally done; (3) the luncheon as a soca fan* 
tion gave the opportunity for committee members to become personally a^uamte^d and (4) the 
luncheon acted as an incentive for people to participate since they received a tangible indication 
of the coordinators' appreciation of their services. 

The National Center staff took a more active role at the site by meeting several times with 
local personnel. Specifically, a second luncheon meeting of the overall planning committee was held 
by the coordinators on March 22,-1978. Activities of that meeting are covered in the section 
entitled Needs Assessment. 

Became of the extended time delay, the personnel makeup of the second overall planning com 
mittee was considerably altered. This change In personnel and the time lag between meetings 
3S considerable repetition of orientation prior to conducting the business of the second 
meeting on March 22. 

At : ^ mr' ng the following steps were taken: 

• Program options were discussed, 

• Objectives for the program were discussed and prioritized. 

• Preliminary resource assessment for Perry and Athens counties was undertaken, 

• A plan of action for implementing the guidance program was presented, (For details see 
Implementation section.) 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

The no.* assessment process was basically divided Into two phases. The first, conducted by 
the Career Development Project, was focused on the in-service needs of teachers in the o.ght schod 
districts The needs assessment effort employed the Program Review for the Improvement, Develop , 
men and Expansion of Vocational Education and Guidance (PRIDE)* evaluate system developed 
»7dtemlnrad by the state of Ohio. The first phase was directed toward programs that primarily 
SS,S be^enled invades K-10. The second procedure was ^signed I to determine the need, 
tfthe area in relation to Hocking Technical College and TriCount.. Joint Vocational School. This 

*PRIDE can be obtained from the Ohio Department of Education. 
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second phase was oriented toward grades 11-12 (the Vocational School) and 13-14 (the College). 
These two phases are described in greater detail below, It should be noted that the two phases reflect 
the communication difficulties cited earl!* with regard to program coordination. 

Phase One 

In conjunction with a state priority for career education to assess |^rvice nesds of staff 
and the guidelines of the career guidance program, t was deeded in early 1 978 by ^e Career 
DeveloDment staff to ussess the area's in-service needs so that m-serv.ce education could (1) be 
moTe specific n nature, and (2) more accurately reflect attention to local district needs. In add. ion, 
Twaslt ha data from the assessments could assist the program staff in making decisions relative 
toTn service planning. For example, data would suggest whether in service educat.on on a given topic 
would best be offered on a regional level or on an individual district level. 

Asse- - :-umenls were developed for three target groups: teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrator, m : m participating scheo' districts. Samples of questions in the instrument are 
contained in F igure 1. 
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Figure 1 

SAMPLE FROM QUESTIONNAIRES OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION NEEDS 
Assessment of In-Service Needs and Priorities-Grades K-10 

GENERAL INFORMATION 
(Similar for Teachers, Counselors, Administrators) 



A. Name: _ — — — — 

■ .... C, District: 

B. Building: 



Grade LeveKs) you Teach (check one): K-3 □ 4-6 □ 7-8 □ 9 12 □ 



E. Indicate the Subject A-ea(s) you Teach (if you teach in a self-contained situation, write 

"All"); „^______ — — — - — — — — — — — ■ 



F. Years of Experience: 1 year □ 2-3 years □ 4-6 years □ 7-10 years □ 
More than 1 0 years Q 

G. Are yc Spec al Education Teacher? Yes D No I i 

H. I feel I : ,ve j basic understanding of what career education is: Yes □ No HI 
Not Sure ,. 1 
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Figure 1— Continued 



CURRICULUM^SAMPLE QUESTIONS— TEACHERS 

Read each of the following in-service topic alternatives and Indicate by checking the appro 
prists space to the right whether you rank it as "Very High" priority, a "High" priority, a 
"Medium" priority, or a "Low" priority. If the statement is not applicable, mark that space. 

Very Not 
High High Medium Low Applicable 



Career education activities that relate 
to the teaching of developmental 
reading* 

Career education activities that relate 
to rhe teaching of mathematics. 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGIES 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS— TEACHERS 



17, Identifying and meeting the needs 
of talented and gifted, 

1 8, Techniques for effective classroom 
management, 

19, Utilization of puppetry and creative 
dramatics in the classroom. 



□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ a □ □ □ 



STRATEGIES FOR DELIVERY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SAMPLE QUE5T1QNS-TEACHERS 



50. Opportunities to "shadow" individual 
workers in the community to assist 
,na in more fully understanding the 
career education needs of my students. 

y it Opportunities for intensive tours of 
Tri-County Jomt Vocational School 
to understand how the facilities might 
benefit my students. 

52, Utilization of my district's regularly 
scheduled in-service days, 

PRIORITIZATION OF NEEDS 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS— TEACHERS 

A Refer back to items 1-16, the curriculum related in-service topics, Please fill in the num 
bers of the Items in the space below which you fee! are your Tour highest priorities for 
in-service, 

First Priority ' 1 ™rd Priority □ 

Second Priority J Fourth Priority □ 
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□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 



Figure ^-Continued 



STRATEGIES FOR DELIVERY OF IN-SERVICE 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS-COUNSELORS 



Very 

High High Medium 



25. A course-for-graduatf-credit held in con- 
junction with Ohio University during 
the fall or spring quarter of the year or 
one day or one evening per weak. If 
interested, in which quarter(s) would 
you be interested, 

Fall '78 □ Spring 79 □ Both □ 

26, Two-to-three hour morning workshops, 
27 Two-to-three hour afternoon workshops. 



D 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



SAMPLE— IN-SERVICE TOPICS -COUNSELORS 



1. Techniques for motivating under- 
achieving, under motivated, and/or 
slow learning students, 

2. Techniques for handling discipline 
problems. 

3. Activities Involving use of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 



D 
□ 



□ 

a 



□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 

SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS— TEACHERS 



Not 

Low Applicable 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



D 



□ 

□ 



□ 



1 . List any in-service topics or delivery strategies you fee! are important but which were not 
covered in the questionnaire, 

2 Suggest outriding educators or others who might serve as In-service consultants (this 
cSnly includes you and your follow staff members) and their top.es. 

3, Write in any comments r learning in-service in gener*! or this assessment specifically. 
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Figure ]~ Continued 



SAMPLE— IN-SERVICE TOPICS— ADMINISTRATORS 

Very Not 
High High Medium Low AjipMcaWe 



1 , Methods to individualize instruction 
: n my building/district. 

2, Ways of publicizing activities occurrlnq 
in my building/district to the com- 
munity. 

3, Methods to motivate staff in my 
building/district, □ 

4, School-community relations practices, □ 



n 



□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
a 



□ a 

□ □ 



SAMPLE STRATEGIES FOR DELIVERY OF I fa-SER VICE— ADMINISTRATORS 



18. Two-to-three hour morning workshops. 

19. Two-to-three hour afternoon workshops. 

20. Workshops which involve administra- 
tors from throughout the tri county 
region. 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



21. Workshops which involve only those 
administrators in my district. 



□ □ □ □ 
SAMPLE— TEACHER IN-SERVICE NEEDS- . JMINISTRATORS 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



28. Integration of career education con- 
cepts and activities within given 
subject areas. 

29. Development of written scope and 
sequence and/or curriculum guides. 

30. Identifying and meeting the noeds 
of talented and gifted students. 

31 . Techniques for effective classroom 
management. 



P 
□ 



□ 

□ 
P 



P 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ □ 



P 



P 
□ 
P 
P 



SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS— ADMINISTRATORS 



1 . List any in-service topics or delivery strategies you feel are important but which were 
not covered in the questionnaire. 
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Figure 1- Continued 



2 Suggest outstanding educators or others who might serve as in-service consultants (this 
* certainly includes you and your fellow staff members) and their topics, 

3. Write in any comments concerning in-service in general or this assessment specifically. 



SPECIAL SECTION FOR ADMINISTRATORS-SAMPLE QUESTIONS 

Piease check the space to the right as to whether you would support or not support the follow 
ing t ^irvice options for your building/district staff. Remember, stipends may be available 
for in-service held during non-school hours. 



Support 



Not Support 



Mot Sure 



• Workshops held prior to the beginning 
of the school calendar in August. 

• Workshops held In the evenings. 

• Workshops held after school or before 
school (depending on given schedules). 



□ 



a 
o 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



The teacher survey instrument was divided into five sections: curriculum-re ated .^service 
education topics that dealt with instructional methodologies, other m-serv.ce education topics, 
afta naS tegies for delivering in-service education programs, an opportunity to priority needs 
Stt two sections and an opportunity to make suggestions about in-service educat.on top.cs 
or exemplary consultants, 

-.*v instruments for administrators and counselors ware very similar to those developed 
for teachers However, school administrators (i.e., superintendents, other centra! office «*nm«tnh 
to s fnd p ncS were asked for their perceptions as to what their respective teach. ng staffs needs 
2 ?r* in . wm ^of n-serv'ice education. The length of the three Instruments varied with the teachers 
S me ^npst with 54 items. After the results had been tabulated, building and d.str.ct-level 
summaries were sent to the eight participating school systems. 

A second oart of the K*1Q needs assessment was an effort to obtain Input from school district 
vJZ^&T™*™ of the community, and the Tri-County Career Development Program 
coordinators through the PRIDE instrument and technique. 

The kev to the PRIDE review in this instance is a committee of from nine to fifteen persons 
reprel^inS^. counselors, administrators, lay citizens, parents, students, and bus.ness and 
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industry in each of the eight school districts. The committee is chaired by each district s career 
development coordinator. Each PRIDE committee meats three times over a period of one month. 
At the first meeting, program review booklets (i.e., PRIDE INSTRUMENTATION) are distributed 
to committee members. The review booklet provides a format so that committee members have a 
frame of reference for evaluating their local career education program, 

In addition background information about the program Is distributed to the committee, and 
member* are given a tour of any local career education facilities. At its second meeting, the com- 
mittee is given the opportunity to observe various classrooms while classes are in session. 

Following the on-site visits, the committee's third meeting is held. This meeting allows the 
committee to discuss their impressions of the on-site visits and of any material distribvttd to them. 
Following this discussion, committee members arrive at a consensus on a set of recommendations 
for each component within the review booklet. 

These recommendations serve two major purposes: (1 ) to provide third-party evaluations of 
the program end (?) to guide career development coordinators and their respective district adminis- 
trators in the development of specific programs, activities and services which will meet identified 
needs The PRIDE assessment was completed in the late fell and early winter of 1977, All costs for 
the K 10 needs assessment ware borne by the Trl-County Career Development Project. 



Phase Two 

The Trl-County Career Advisory Committee was developed to include b^vvM, industry, edu- 
cational institutions, local government and community groups from Athens, Hocking and Perry 
counties. The needs assessment process for grades 11-12 and 13-14 was designed to collect personal 
input from individuals representing these constituencies, The assessment process contained the fol- 
lowing components; 

1. July 1977— A kick-off luncheon for the project was held with State Superintendent 
Emeritus, Dr, Martin Essex, as guest speaker. 

2 January February 1978-An interview process using planning committee members repre- 
senting Hocking Technical College in each of the eight districts provided input from ad- 
ministrators counselors, teachers, and parents on the needs of that district as they related 
to Hocking Technical College services. "Sample prioritized items are contained in Figure 
2," 

3 January- Februa, y 1978- An interview process using counselors representing each of the 
eight districts in the "^rl-County area enumerated particular needs which related to Tn- 
Gounty Joint Vocational School programs. "Sample prioritized items are contained in 
Figure 2." 

March 1978-Copm of the American College Testing (ACT) Program objective statements 
were provided to members of the Career Advisory Committee (samples of ACT objectives 



and priorities are shown in Figure 2). They were asked to review and prioritize objectives 
in four major domains which included; (a) the education, (b) the career, (c) the social, 
and (d) the community. The five most frequently checked Items in each of the domains 
were listed and the Items were then prioritized by work subcommittees at the March 1«/b 
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general meeting which will be discussed next. (The listing of the three highest priority 
items in each domain is contained in Figure 2.) 

5 March 22 1378-Qr\ March 22 an overall meeting was held which included all 44 final 
' members of the Tri County Career Advisory Committee. This meeting carried a five-fold 
set of purposes: (1) to develop priorities for stated goals and objectives; (2) to e-.. . 
need priorities on a county hy county basis; (3) to establish resource i.stmg by cour v ... 
meet prioritized needs; (4) to evaluate the current program mix available within thv ^ 
organizations involved in the project; and (5) to make recommendations for the upg.ao i; ... 
and addition of new programs (see Table I). In summary, the meeting attempted to 
synthesize information collected from the two phases of needs assessment for the 
project. 

In April and May. following *e meeting, a tabulation of recommendations was done. In addi- 
tion a summary of goals and objectives as they related to the ACT survey was written. The goals 
seen as major priorities, and the specific recommendations were then incorporated into the final 
plan developed for the career "■ i'i ince program. 

The total cost for this needs assessment process was approximately $600. Funds were provided 
throu h a m n grant from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education and matched 
by local funds. Most of this money was spent for luncheons, mailings, and the duplication of 
materials. 

Problems associated with this type of process included the massive amount of clerical work 
requinS to provide each individual with a packet of supportive information so they may respond 
n?ell gently to the task assigned. In addition, group leaders must be well prepared to explain the 
Program process and the outcomes desired from such a process. It was found that group leader 
orientation in this particular process was insufficient. 



Figure 2 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONS AND PRIORITIES GRADES 11-14 
BASED ON ACT OBJECTIVES 

SOCIAL DOMAIN 
Sample Objectives 

Identify t/ose general obi-tives which are appropriate given the needs of your school. 

□ Stud'i:??$ v*>\\ be awar. of the social groups that are available or imposed upon them. 

□ Students will be aware of the need to identify and affiliate with basic social groups. 

□ Students will be aware of the need to have friends that are accepted by their parents 
and significant others. 

Sample Priorities 
Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint Vocational School 

1 . Students will be aware of the grooming and other persona! expectations of the social 
groups with which th«y are affiliated. 
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2, Students will be aware of attitudes and values of social groups with which they 
affiliate or which may be open to them, 

3, Students will become aware of the skills needed for effective functioning in their social 
group such as cooperation, compromise, and respect for others. 

COMMUNITY DOMAIN 
Sample Objectives 

Identify those general objectives which are appropriate given the needs of your school. 

□ Staff members will know various social and business agencies within the community, 

□ Staff members will know the appropriate referral procedures required by social service 
or business agencies, 

□ Staff members will be aware of various community and service groups, and how these 
groups can assist students and staff members. 

Sample Priorities 
Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint Vocational School 

1, Staff members will be aware of various community and service groups, and how these 
groups can assist students and staff members. 

2, Staff members will be aware of agencies and businesses which provide citizen and 
governmental services, 

3, Staff and community members will understand specific counseling services available %uah 
as consulting and coordinating of relevant activities, 

EDUCATIONAL DOMAIN 
Sample Objectives 

□ students wi!l demonstrate ifidence in their educational goals. 

□ Students will complete thiir chosen curriculum. 

□ Students pursuing further *adu:.*-w : -cn will riimra programs which are consistent with 
their measured abilities, pav: x-n^smenUnd interests. 

□ Students will be aware of how they are progressing in each class and how they could 
improve their work. 

CAREER DOMAIN 
Objectives 

Identify those general objective* which are appropriate given the needs of your school. 
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a Students will become aware of the training requirements and needed skills of occupations. 
P Students will become aware of the economic and social rewards of different occupations. 

□ Students will become aware of the woik and social roles expected of different occupations. 

□ Students will become aware of the differences between r-assary skills and expected role 
behaviors of different occupational levels. 

Li ST OF PRIORITIES 

1 . Students will become aware of the training requirements and needed skills of occupations. 

2. Students will become aware of their particular occupational abilities, interests, and 
potentialities. 

3. Students will make tentative occupational choices which are consistent with their 
abilities and interests. 

4 Students will become competent in skills needed for their occupational choices and 
appropriate to their present developmental levels of ability. 

5. Students will make the adjustments necessary to maintain consistent progress tovSt r. 
the achievement of career goals. 



J 



Another problem which is associated with this process is that of continuity of committee 
nemterTThe tSie span from the first overall orientation meeting to the second and final overall 
™ was nearly nine months. In this period several members of the original group had 
JES o asked tha others be appointed in their places. This created an orientation gap for new 
mem^s Pe haps a process which provided some type of on-going orientat.on for members joining 
K g£up viuld hilS "alleviate this problem. In spite of these shortcomings, it seems this process 
is adequate to reach the goals desired. 



RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 



Community Resource Assessment 
for Hocking County 



The most efficient and responsive means to collect information and Utilize community resources 
was de^mm^fbv^hree separate, county wide assessments. This assessment process has a ready been 
TompS n Hocking County. Separate assessment instruments were developed for schoo district 
Sff parSni cfmrnunity individuals, and institutions. Data collected from the assessment in 
ShSnty^e summarized and listed on 3'* x 5" cards and planed in meta cart cabinets. 
T^r^^o^m mn placed in each of the Logan City School District's 12 bu.ldmgs. 
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Meeting Procissas Uted for Assessing Needs 
(11-12 and 13-14) 





Purpose 


No, of 
Groupi 


No, Per 
Group 


L_ 

Group Makeup 


Duration 


Comment! 


Work Session A 


1 ? To assess local district 
ngpfls which cin hi ffiit 
by organizations in the 
rri^County Career 
CJMance Program, 


8 




Cross counties and 
school districts— included 
representatives of Dull- 
ness and industry, 


50 minutes 


Provided group experience 
in which group leader from 
the college or vocational 
school related jointly to 
area problems 


Work Session B # 


1, Develop need priori- 
ties by county, 

2, Describe resources In 
county to help meet 
need 


3 

1 -Athens 

Co. 
1 -Hocking 

Co. 
1 -Perry Co, 




Representatives of busi- 
ness and industry from 
the designated county, 


50 minutes 


Provided a forum for busi- 
ness and industry repre* 
sentatives to express per 
ceived naed as it relates to 
their specific organizational 
status or family standing! 


Work Session C* 


1, To evaluate program 
mix available within 
organizations involved 
In the rural guidance 
program, 


2 


8-10 


Educators from the 
three organizations in- 
volved in the project and 
from the light districts 
related to f ri-County. 


50 minutes 


Gave an impetus for creative 
thinking program develop- 
ment sJfid '"^ovided the 
opportune v to examine pro- 
gram needs and projects. 



*Work sessions B and C were run simultaneously. 



Figure 3 shows procedures for utilizing the resource catalog, As the set of directions indicates, 
the catalog is broken down into subject areas. Occupational exploration experiences will bs added 
to Hocking County's catalog and included in the Athens and Perry County catalogs. A facsimile 
of the catalog cards appears at the top of F igure 3, 

The resource assessment was carried out through the leadership of the career education coordi- 
nator for Hocking County, 
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Figure 3 

PROCEDURES PQR USEOF COMMUNITY RESOURCE FILE 

The Community Resource File has been developed for use by teachers in Logan City Schools, 
The first part of the file is arranged according to academic subject areas, All resource persons 
who are available to speak in your classroom are located on buff colored cards, All study trip 
sites are located on salmon colored cards, AH listings art cross refirencic! by topic areas on the 
green cards located in the back of the "file, 



Name of Business or individual 
Name: (Contact Person) 
Address: 
Telephone: 



Summary*: Brief Description of Resou roe or 
Talent 

Comments: Special Notes 



L 5 Length of Program 
G Grade 

N a Notice must be given in advance 
S «= Size of Group 



P - Facilities Meeded 



1, 

% 
3. 
4, 
5, 



Resource cards are cross-filed by academic area or occupation, 

The person you will contact is listed, along with address and phone number, 

A brief summary of resou ret or talent is included. 

Comments or special notes are included, when applicable. 

Key at left identifier: L - Length of program; G * Grades appropriate to participants in 
program; N 3 Amount of time notice should be given; S ■ Size of group; F « Special 
Facilities needed (example: movie projector), 



Study Trips 

To plan a study trip (field trip) for your class: 
1, Locate the information on the card, 



Figure Z— Continued 



2. Contact the Career Development Coordinator to discuss your plans. 

3. Call the site to confirm § dat^ und time for your trip. 

4. Fill out a study trip request iota) md submit it to your building principal with a 
signed approval from the Career Development Coordinator, 

If you have any questions or comments concerning the Resource File, please contact your 
building librarian or the Career Development Coordinator, We also need more listings for 
your file, so let us know if you ha\/e eny persons or sites to be added, If there is a trip, or per- 
son, you are interested in and do not find a listing in the file please contact the Career Develop- 
ment Coordinator, 

Resource Person 

To use a resource person in your classroom* 
1* Locate the information oh the card. 

2, Contact the person and explain what you have been studying in your class, 

3, Arrange a time for him/her to visit your classroom. 

4, Give the resource person directions to your classroom and remind him/her to report 
to the principal's office first, 

5, Notify your building principal and the Career Development Coordinator 

6, After the person has visited, please write a 'Thank You" note expressing your 
appreciation. 



Preliminary Community Resource Assessment 
for Athens arid Perry Counties 

Due to time constraints it was hot possible to fully initiate the resource assessment process 
for Athens and Perry counties, To alleviate this problem and to generate a base for writing program 
objectives, an abbreviated survey of resources In those counties was undertaken. The planning com- 
mittee members were used as sources of information. This survey was administered at the planning 
committee meeting of March 22, 1978, forty-five people were in attendance, the bulk of whom 
represented Athens and Perry counties. These people were drawn from: 

• Business * The Media 

• Chamber of Commerce Members * Parents 

• Community Agencies • School Staff Members 

• Industries 
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Thus, it was felt that a broad base of knowledge concerning the career aducation/guidahea resources 
of the two counties in question was gathered together in one setting. It was decided to capitalize 
on this pool of information as an immediate means of gaining resources information through the 
use of an abbreviated, one-time survey. It is reported that a more formal survey of resources in 
Athens and Perry counties is now underway. 

Results of the survey were disappointing since many potential respondents at the meeting did 
not return the survey forms. Those forms which were returned were analyzed and the information 
catalogued, A list of approximately IB such resources was compiled, Primarily, these are of a general 
nature and imply the presence of more than one specific resource site or person,. e.g., Retail 
Merchant's Association, libraries, Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), This information will 
be incorporated into the data obtained by the formal survey of Athens and Perry counties after 
this formal survey has been completed. 

In addition to the rather voluminous compilation of resources previously completed for 
Hocking County, this one-time survey uncovered several possible useful resources not previously 
known* It was also demonstrated that resource assessment must be ongoing and periodically up* 
dated if the results are to be of value in the rural or small school career guidance program. 



Development of Objectives 

As a result of the needs assessment process described, a consensus was achieved on goals 
and priority areas to be addressed by the career guidance program plan. The program coordinator 
assumed responsibility for utilizing the input of the overall Career Guidance Advisory Committee 
to develop a written set of objectives and the program plan. Approximately 4-6 days of coordi- 
nator time were required to develop and compile the final list of objectives, some of which repre- 
sented the viewpoint of one person on the committee. That listing In conjunction with the final 
program plan has been submitted to the superintendent of the vocational school and the president 
of the college for their review, The goals and objectives as well as the plan itself have generally 
been accepted. 

The objectives include both program objectives (objectives specifying activities for the local 
educational personnel) and student (performance oriented) objectives. The objectives are listed on 
the following pages, 

Objective No, 1 

To list and publicize top priority goals elicited by the steering committee for students in the 
eight local districts In the major areas of education, career, social, and community, 

I, EDUCATION 

1. Students will be aware of curriculum alternatives, 

2. Students will decide on electives that are consistent with their ability, interest, and future 
goals, 

3. Students will become competent in skills needed for achievement consistent with their 
ability, 
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4 Students will be avyare of how they m progressing in each class and how they could im* 
prove their roles. 

II, CAREER 

1 Students will become aware of the training requirements pnd needed skills in occupations, 

2, Students will make tentative occupational choices which pre consistent with their abilities 
and interests, 

3, Students will make the adjusthnerits neDefsary to maintain consistent progress toward the 
achievement of career goals- 

4 Students will become aware of their particular occupational abilities, interests, and poter- 
HaHties. 

5, Students will become competent in skills needed for their occupational choices and 
appropriate to their present developmental levels of ability, 

III. SOCIAL 

1 . Students will become aware of the skills needed for effective functioning in society, 
such as cooperation, compromise and respect for others, 

Z. Students will become aware of their personal characteristics that are related to social 
acceptance and harmonious interpersonal relationships, 

3- Students will become competent in skills that are needed for effective functioning in 
their social groups (family, peers, and significant others), 

IV, COMMUNITY 

1 . Staff members will be aware of various community sen/ice groups, and how these groups 
can assist students and staff members, 

2. Stgff members will be aware of agencies and businesses which provide citizen and govern- 
mental services 

3. Staff and community members will understand the guidance programs as community 
oriented, serving graduates, pre-schoolers, dropouts, and other community members, 

4. Staff and community members will understand specific counseling services available 

in the development of guidance related curriculum In values clarification, decision making, 
life style analysis, and others, 



Objective No, 2 

To summarize recommendations from the steering committee on ways to facil itate implementa- 
tion of the goals listed in No, 1, in some cases, the following recommendations represent the view 
of one R#rson and not a committee consensu 
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I, EDUCATIONAL 

1, More accurate information must be provided on curriculum requirements at Hocking 
Technical College and TrNCounty Joint Vocational School to counselors and administra* 
tors at the local school districts. , 

2, Use publ ic service spots that are available on radio-TV stations to promote course 
offerings, 

3, Develop training sessions for local industries on what industry can do to help the local 
educational organizations, 

4, Develop an assessment system for adults for basic skills, 

II, CAflEER 

1, Visitations by school students (including Hocking Technical College and Tri-County 
Joint Vocational School to area businesses and industries), 

2, Utilization of the Rural America Series at the earliest possible times in the school program, 

3, Better use of interest evaluations and more in-depth interpretations, 

4, More group visitations to Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint Vocational 
School. 

5, Development and use of short exploratory programs during the summer for prospective 
students, 

6, Development and use of life/career games, displays, etc, 

III. SOCIAL 

1. Develop more of an emphasis on "Family Development/' "Family Living/' '"Child 
Development" courses at the high school level and at the adult level, 

2. Developing and using a program for "Effective Parenting/' 

3* Developing additional courses related to social and personal adjustment, 

IV, COMMUNITY 

1, Establishing more interaction between community personnel and Tri-County Joint 
Vocational School, Hocking Technical College, and a Rural Guidance Advisory Committee, 

2, Establishing a permanent standing Guidance Advisory Group associated with this project, 

3, Providing an accurate picture of positions within career fields and associated job availabili- 
ties for Hocking Technical Col lege/Trj -County Joint Vocational School graduates, 

4, Need to establish and identify the role of the counselor within the school system and relate 
this realistically to community and administrative expectations. 




PUTTING IT TOGETHER 



As a result of the needs assessment process developed within the framework described above, 
the Tri-County Career Guidance Advisory Committee (the overall, large planning committee), 
recommended that an overall plan of action for Hocking Technical College, TrhCounty Joint 
Vocational School and the Tri-County Career Development Program be developed. In order to 
assure a logical and effective process of Implementation, it was further recommended that a 
permanent steering committee of three individuals be appointed to oversee the process of imple- 
mentation and that the steering committee have clearly designated responsibilities. The Tri-County 
Career Advisory Steering Committee, presently made up of one representative of Hocking Technical 
College, one representative of Tri-County Joint Vocational School, and one representative from the 
Tri-County Career Development Program should be assigned the responsibility of coordination in 
the interim period during which a permanent committee will be established. 

Activities for some of the objectives included in the plan have already been implemented 
whereas others are scheduled for Implementation over the next several years, Full details of the 
plan will be developed during the next 4-6 months, 



Figure 4 

SPECIFIC PROGRAM PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTATION 7/78 TO 7/81 
Objective 1— Plan of Action 

To facilitate the use of programs, facilities and personnel at the organizations included in 
the Rural Guidance Project by the communities these organizations serve, This will be accom- 
plished by: 

a. Expressing community needs of school district to administration and staff, 
(beginning September 1 ) 

b- Developing materials for schools in other rural areas of the U.S. (beginning publica- 
tion date of case study) 

c Developing student visitation programs from Tri County Joint Vocational School 
and Hocking Technical College to elementary and secondary schools, (beginning 
October 1) 

d> Providing guest speakers (Instructors, students— present and former, administrators, 
local resource people), (beginning August 1) 

e, Providing materials Indicating curriculum details, (beginning September 1) 

f, Providing on-the-job (shadowing experiences) at Hocking Technical College and 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School, (beginning January 1, 1979) 

g, Estafaflshing joint mailers to parents on day and night programs, (establish April 15, 
1979) 
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h, Providing in-service training f 0 r high school teachers in career counseling by establish- 
ing a district wide in-service committee in career education relating to Tri-County 
Joint Vocational School and Hocking Technical College, (summer 1979) 

i. Establishing a Speakers Bureau, (beginning February 1, 1979) 

j. Establishing a more rounded overall publicity program at Hocking Technical College 
and Tri-County Joint Vocational School by appointing a joint committee to work In 
publicity, (beginning October 15, 1978) 

k. Developing a community resources list of the three counties, (beginning January 1, 
1979) 

L Establishing & review committee made up of local educators to recommend changes 
In career- related data developed by Tri County Joint Vocational School and Hocking 
Technical College, (beginning September 1, 1979) 

m. Establishing a district-wide career council to coordinate career data elicited from the 
area, (beginning September 1 ? 1979) 

n. Establishing two-week mini courses in career areas to be provided at all grade levels 
to selected students in the spring of the year, (beginning January 1, 1980) 

Q. Establishing a career orientation course for parents related to career choice of sons 
and daughters Involved in courses at Tri-County Joint Vocational School and 
Hocking Technical College, (beginning September 1, 1980) 

p. Establishing at least one yearly required in-service day for district teachers devoted 
entirely to describing Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint Vocational 
School, (beginning June 1, 1979) 

q. Developing a career counseling center headquartered at Hocking Technical College 
for career counseling services to undecided 1 1 th and 12th graders, (beginning June 1, 
1980) 

r. Establishing a teacher/career educator pool which would in turn train teachers in the 
eight school districts in career education, (beginning September 1, 1980) 

s. Establishing a central career data bank on career training available in the three county 
area, (beginning June 1, 1979} 

t Establishing written guidelines for providing pre-high school graduation college credit 
to selected area high school students, (beginning January 1, 1979) 

u. Establishing a centralized information center on labor and job market statistics which 
would be reported monthly to area school teachers, (beginning June 1 # 1979) 

v. Hiring a full time public relations representative to explain Hocking Technical 
College and Tri County Joint Vocational School to the adult and student public, 
(beginning June 1, 1980) 
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w, Establishing satellite programs of Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint 
Vocational School at selected school buildings in the eight districts involved, 
(beginning September 15 # 1979) 

x. Requiring teaching departments of TrNCounty joint Vocational School and Hocking 
Technical College to develop a one-page statement on characteristics and skills 
needed by prospective students for programs they offer and disseminate them yearly 
to each school district, (beginning September 15, 1978) 

y. Establishing a job data bank to cross reference with the career training bank which 
would list, on microfilm, job opportunities available in the area, (beginning January 1, 
1980) 



Objective 2— Plan of Action 

To facilitate maximum flow of information from the organizations involved in the Rural 
Guidance Program and students In the local school district, This will be accomplished by: 

a. Expanding media coverage of Tri-County Joint Vocational School and Hocking 
Technical College to include more TV and newspaper messages and hiring an 
individual to oversee this, (June 1, 1980) 

b. Establishing a monthly newsletter from Tri-County Joint Vocational School and 
Hocking Technical College to the public. (June 1, 1979) 

c. Increasing by 50 percent the number of public service announcements now aired 
on the media, (January 1, 1979) 

d. Establishing an exchange, loan, and interchange plan for A.V,, Media, Library ser- 
vices among Tri-County Joint Vocational School, Hocking Technical College, and 
the local district, (September 1, 1979) 

i, Establishing a Tri-County Joint Vocational School-Hocking Technical College visita- 
tion program with the elementary and secondary schools to establish a personal 
approach as opposed to a pamphlet approach, (January 1, 1979} 

f, Applying for a comprehensive funding plan to provide funds for this project, 
(September 1, 1978) 

g. Establishing one yearly in-service program at Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
and Hocking Technical College required of. all teachers and one required for all 
administrators In the eight school districts. (July 15, 1979) 



Objective 3— Plan of Action 

To establish additional adult education courses in the eight districts to serve a greater 
percentage of the local adult population. These will include: 
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a* Establishing courses related to effective parenting, especially dealing with handlcappec 
children with special needs, (September 15, 1979) 

b- Developing a course for parents on career orientation and how to work with children 
in this area, (January 1, 1979) 

e. Establishing a career orientation course for parents on programs available at Tri- 

County Joint Vocational School and Hocking Technical College, (September 1, 1979) 

d. Providing a functional English course each quarter, (September 1, 1979) 

e. Providing a course on alcohol abuse, (September 15, 1978) 

f. Developing a course for parents dealing with health, birth control, and sex education. 
(September 1, 1979) 

g. Providing a unified program for GED preparation, (June 1, 1979) 

h. Establishing a course dealing with effective nutrition* (September 15, 1978) 

i. Developing a course dealing with money management for the family and personal 
budgeting and checkbook preparation, (September 15, 1978) 

j. Establishing a basic course in household maintenance and energy conservation 
(especially dealing with woodburning stoves), (September 15, 1979) 

k. Establishing a course on care and installation of woodburning stoves, (September 15, 
1979! 

I, Establishing a general lawn care and improvement course, (January 1, 1979) 



Objective 4— Action Completed 

To list programs currently offered by Hocking Technical College and Tri-County Joint 
Vocational School which have traditionally demonstrated low student interest on the part of 
area residents, These are completed and specified below: 



Food Service 

Building Maintenance 

Transporting and Recording 

Office Duplicating 

Fast Foods 

Food Distribution 

General Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Small Motor Repair 

Sheet Metal 

Foundry 



General Merchandising 

Petroleum Service 

Warehousing 

Environmental 

Park Enforcement 

Fire Science 

Police Administration 

Food Management 

Air Conditioning 

Masonry 

Industrial 
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Objective 5— Action Completed 

To list programs currently offered by Hocking Technical College or Tri-County Joint 
Vocational School which have traditionally demonstrated high student interest on the part of 
local residents. These are completed and specified below: 

Nursing Welding 

Child Care , Auto Mechanics 

Automotive Aircraft Maintenance 

Cosmetology Drafting 

Carpentry 

Objective 6— Action Completed 

To identify reasons for programs offered by Tri-County Joint Vocational School and 
Hocking Technical College having demonstrated low interest among area residents; completed 
and specified below: 

a. Less technical expertise 

b. Lower educational level 

c. Less specialization 

d. Leaving the area for a job 

e. Full job market 

Objective 7— Action Completed 

To identify reasons for programs offered by Tri-County Joint Vocational School and 
Hocking Technical College having high interest among area residents; completed and specified 
below: 

a. Traditional background 

b. Well publicized 

c. Good job market 

d. High familiarity 

e. Well defined 

f. Strong monetary rewards 

g. Public relations information 

Objective 8— Action Completed 

To identify recommendations from the Rural Guidance Advisory Committee on ways to 
obtain increased interest in programs offered; completed and specified below: 

a. Utilize better program titling semantics. 

b. Establish good role models, 

e. Conduct more field trips to bring students in contact with these job opportunities, 
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IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES 



Commitment has been obtained from the administration of both Hocking Technical College 
and the Joint Vocational School as well as other involved schools to implement priority items of th 
attached plan, Priorities will be set by the coordinators, administrators and the permanent steering 
committee, when it is established* Table II (next page) indicates present time lines for implementa- 
tion of activities, 

A basic feature of the above implementation plan will be application for funding to support 
these endeavors, The career advisory council will be given an active role in this effort, 
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TABLE H 

Proposed Timalinei for Implementation of Plan 



Activity 



Objective 
Activity Mo^* 



Needs Report 

Dissemination Act 

Student Visits to 
HTC & JVS 

Guest Speakers 

Curriculum Details 

Shadow Program 

Program Brochures 

Insarvice 

Comp. P.R, Program 
Comm. Resource Lstg 
Review Committee 
Career Council 
Mini Courses 
Parent Orient* 
Inservlce at HTC/JVS 
Career Counseling Ctr* 
Training Pool 
Career & Job Data Bank 
Graduate Guidelines 
Labor/Job Mkt. Info. 
P.R. Rep, Hired 
Local Satellite Prog, 
Competencies Established 
Newsletter & Media 
Media Sharing 
Funding Proposal 
Parenting Courses 
Functional English 
Alcohol Abuse Course 
GEO Program 
Parent Sex id. 
Nutrition Course 
Money Management 



lb 

2c 
1c 

lev li 
1e 



Household/lnergY 
Conservation 

Wood Stove Care 

t««vwn Care 

Program Semantics 

Role Models 

K IO Career Awareness 

Field Trips 



5 If 

ig 

2q. 1h 

lg 

1e 
1i 
1m 
In 

3b. 3c, 1o 
1p 
1q 
lr 

ly, is 
it 
iu 

2m, 1v 
1w 
Ik 

2c t 2b 
26 
2f 
3a 
3d 
3b 
3g 
3f 
3h 
31 
31 

3k 
31 
8a 
8b 
8c 
8d 



1978 
JIAJSIOINLO 




Id 




1979 



F I Ml A.IM1 j 




J A 



ongoing 



I ongoing 



ongoing 



3b 




2o 



ongoing 



ongoing 
ongoing 



1h&2g 



1S8Q 

m 



t ongoing 
I 

I ongoing 



■ongoing 



longoing 



Jv 



an going 



■ongoing 



2b 



i ongoing 



I ongoing 



t ongoing 



I ongoing 



ongoing 
ongoing 
ongoing 
ongoing 



ongoing 

ongoing 
ongoing 



SlOjNlP 



1o 



i ongoing 
ongoing 



a See Program Plan for a specification of the objectivfi 
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CHAPTER IX 
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SITE DESCRIPTION! 



Nueces Canyon Consolidated I ndependent School District Is i rural school system located in 
the rolling hills m0f the N usees River i n Southwest Te*as, The school district, although encompassing 
a vast Bte^ \m spir^ely populaiid, There are no large i ndustries In the general area, Sheep and goat 
production is the largest singl e v-oealional field in the area, followed by ranching and farming. Many 
erttla are alsc raised or th e ranc hes In the Canyon. 

The school district is rfiadt up of the towns cf Camp Wood (population 680), Barksdale 
(population 50>, \/ance (population 1S) # ind IVontell (population 10) and the surrounding ranches 
and farms. The eldest cornintinTty of any siie Is Uvalde (population 16,000), which is located over 
40 miles away. 

Grades 13 attend school In Camp Wood while grades 9-1 2 go to high school in Barksdale, Most 
of the students m& either bussed or driven to school because of the distance between towns. High 
school enrollment Is 147 and elementary and junior high is 245. The ethnic group is approximately 
60 percent |\/lix lean American and SO percent Anglo, 

The 1976-77 school year vwi the first time a part-time counselor had been employed in the 
district As 3 formal program, career development was virtually nonexistent before the 1077-78 
school VMi\ 



Program Coordination 

The Nueces Canyon Con sol idated Independent School District originally became involved in 
this rural career guf dance and co^nseHrig program because of the interest and concern of the school 
superintendent He contacted the fi#ld test coordinatcr because he felt the career development of 
rural youth in his ^rea ms of critical concern, In earlv 1S77that request was honored and the 
schcol district was selected as orreofnfrie to participate in the test, 

The schcoi superi ntendent agreed to serve as program coordinator^ and a guidance staff member 
of the fiearby Sou t^wMtTeHas J iinicr College alic agreed to serve on the planning committee, 
With the school superintendent iii the role of coordinator the program was assured of having high 
level administrative support, AH necessary institutional agreements were signed and both of these 
individuals were trained In a thre^-d^y workshop held in Columbus, Ohio in March of 1977, 

Upon returning to Te^as* the superintendent formed ai planning committee composed of him- 
self^th* representative of the. Southwest Texas Junior College, the ichool counselor, and several 
community representatives. TN committee met several times over the next two months primarily 
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to orient and organize Its members. Progress was slow, particularly due to the impending end of 
the school year and a change developing in the school administration* 

In late spring, the superintendent and two other school administrators resigned from the 
district. This unanticipated event had a major impact upon the program especially since It was just 
in the formative stages, It vvas momentarily left directionless. A new set of school personnel would 
have to be appointed who, in turn, would have to accept a commitment made by others they did 
not know, to an innovative but possibly threatening new program. Even If the program did not 
coincide with their educational goals they were, by contract, required to complete it 

A new superintendent vvas named in June who, in turn, appointed the new guidance counselor 
as project coordinator, 

The new coordinator was immediately confronted with a series of problems or obstacles that 
included: 

• COORDINATOR OR lENTATIQN-The coordinator needed to become oriented to an 
extensive set of materials and procedures in a relatively short period of time, It should be 
noted that the counselor officially began work just before the start of school in the autumn, 
Hence, aside from a brief on-site orientation provided by a staff member from the Ohio 
State University, the coordinator had to do much of this work on his own, 

• ROLE PRO BLEMS-The new coordinator was both a counselor {% time) and a teacher (% 
time), The counselor's role was not well established in the district and the coordinator, in 
essence, needed to define and delineate the role, 

• ADIMiNISTRATIve CHANGE/ORIENTATION— The new administration had inherited 

a program that, although not of its own making, was one that it felt it had to accept. And 
the counselor would be required to work on a project having less than full administrative 
support, especially at the start of the year, 

• PLANNING COMMITTEE CHANGES-The coordinator felt that It would be necessary to 
reorganize the planning committee due to time constraints of some members and due to 
personality differences and conflicts encountered with the change in coordinators. 

» LOSS OF MOIVIENTUM-As coordinators changed there was a loss in momentum, This, in 
conjunction with the slow start in the spring, put the program in a very unsteady position 
by the autumn semester, 

• OTHER PROBLEMS— At the beginning of autumn 1977, the coordinator did not have an 
office area where he could physically locate his materials and supplies. This problem, if 
unresolved, *would have seriously impeded the progress of the field test 

Resolution of these problems was critical if the program was to have at least an even chance of 
success* Soma problems such as coordinator orientation and role problems were corrected over- 
time with the counselor actively working toward their resolution* More extensive administrative 
support was also obtained over time, partially as a result of the intervention of Region XV staff 
members of the Texas Education Agency* They vvere interested in the program and conveyed their 
interest and enthusiasm to the new superintendent who, in turn, provided an additional period per 
day for the counselor to develop the program, Without this additional released time, It is doubtful 
that the planning pNases of the program could have been completed successfully. 
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The reorganization of the planning committee and the regaining of momentum were closely 
related. In the next section of this report the procedures used to correct these problems are described 
Adequate office space, the list problem mentioned, was fully settled by mid-autumn when the 
coordinator was assigned a private office for use in guidance and counseling. This office also served 
as the central hub pf project-related activities* 

Committee Formation 

The program coordinator wa§ the person in charge of committee selection. It was felt after 
the breakup of the original committee, that only those individuals who were willing and available 
for group meetings and really wanted to be part of the project should be considered for member- 
ship. With this In mind, the committee included, in addition to the coordinator, two teachers, a 
housewife, a rancher and a student, It was thought that this would be a workable group because 
some members were teachers, and easily available for ineetfngarid planning sessions and because 
the rest of the members encompassed diverge viewpoints. Lastly, the committee was composed of 
individuals who were either at the school or within clcse proximity. 

The committee met as a whole on several occasions and the coordinator met with them indi- 
vidually many more times. The committee was oriented to the program briefly before selection 
and then more extensively as a whole after final selections were made. This was done by reviewing 
the Rural America S^rfes as a group and th§n Setting down the steps and activities to be accomplished 
along with the corresponding time lines. The coordinator was in charge of the orientation process 
for the committee. 

The major events that involved the committee is a whole were the goal and subgoal question- 
naires* The committee made major decisions in deciding on forms to use and to whom they should 
be administered, 

After the subgoals were formulated/ the committee as a whole met less frequently and was 
used more as a sounding-board for ideas on m individual basis by the coordinator, 

The coordinator encountered no major planning obstacles after the committee's reorganiiatlon, 



One of the first activities undertaken after the reorganization of the planning committee was 
that of needs assessment The major responsibility for carrying out this activity was assumed by 
the program coordinator. The planning oommittee had a key role particularly during the initial 
phases of the activity. They reviewed arid. In some cases, revised forms and questionnaires prior 
to their administration to students, eornmunity, and faculty members. 

To start the needs assessment process the coordinator carefully reviewed the General Goal 
Assessment Questionnaire provided in the Rural AmehcM Serbs (Career Development Needs 
Assessment Handbook), The questionnaire with minor revisions was approved by the planning com- 
mittee and then distributed to sophomores, seniors, the school staff, parents and business people 
In the community, Table 1 Is a summary of the overall sampling process used to rate general career 
guidance goals. 
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TABLE 1 



Survey Sample for the Rating of Qensral Career Guidance Goals 



Group 


Number Surveyed 


Completed Forms 


Percentage Completing 


Students 


35 


35 


100 


Staff 


31 


14 


4S 


Pa rents 


75 


J';;; 28 


37 


Business People 


19 


15 


79 



As Is apparent from the table, 92 Individuals representing diverse groupi rated the 26 general 
goal statements. While the rate of return from some groups was low it was felt that a sample of ade* 
quate size had been obtained far the purposes of selecting the gineral goals of importance. In this 
manner, siine of the 26 goals were judged as being of higher importance than the other 17, It should 
be noted that the four groups sampled were generally In agreement on these nine goals and few if 
any differences were observed in their patterns of rating the goals. These nine student goals are: 

• Assess the relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities and achievements to 
the development and realization of their career goals, 

• Assess their pafWnal interests, aptitudes and qualifications in selecting and assuming career 
roles* 

• Characterise their personal attitudes and value system, 

• Appraise the variety, complexity and availability of occupations in the world of work, 

• Appraise the ^conornic benefits and limitations associated with potential occupations. 

• Use the essential skills necessary to gather, orgetme, and evaluate information for effective 
decision making. 

• Accept the responsibilities for their decision-making outcomes, 

• Utilize the skills necessary for securing, maintaining and/or advancing in various career 
pathways, 

• Validate that career planning is an on-going process which reflects continual learning In a 
changing environment 

in a manner similar to that described abovii ratings were obtained for those subgoals related 
to the nine priority g^gl^ Twenty-seven subgoal staternenti were either selected or revised for in- 
clusion In the subgoal tjuestionnai re* This questionnaire wrs administered to the same sample 
shown in T^ble t, The return was about the same as before with the notable exception that 
36 parent questionnaires or 46 percent were returned— an improvement over the return rate for 
the goal questionnaire, Based upon the results of the sub goal ratings* eight subgoals were identified 
by respondents as being of highest importance for the school district. As in the instance of the 
general goals, highest importance fi defined as those items receiving the overall highest ratings by 
the respondents, with each group <not Individual) having equal weighting in the mathematical 
averaging process, 
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The program coordinator tabulated ill results and determined the priority order of the sub* 
goals* The planning Gomrnittee agreed with the procedure and the subgoals so identified, They yvp ra: 

• The student can explain how values and interest influence career goals, 

• the student can identify school skills needed in different occupations, 

• The student understands the us© of standardized tests in selH^sessmOTt of aptitudes. 

• the student can define a personal value system, 

• the student can demonstrate sKlNs in Investigating specific occupations, 

• the student can ex&lain how subply and demand affect monetary rewards from various 
occupations. 

• the student can evaluate decision-making information, 

• the student can identify career plmning processes, 

Tbmeisurg student aohlevernent on these subgoals, the program coordinitotv In conjunction 
with the planning committee and with recommendations from st#ff rhfirnbers of the Region KV 
Center of the Texas Education Agency, selected the Career Education Test from the Texas Career 
Education Measurement Series, (A sample set of questions is appended to this report,) The Series 
is available through the Te^as Education Agency, Austin, Texas, The test, in a multiple choice ques- 
tion fortn^t, measures student performance on a wide variety of goalt and objectives* some of which 
coincided with the important subgoals chosen by respondents to the Nueces Canyon subgoal question- 
naire. In addition, through extensive use of these tests in the state of Texas, the Texas Education 
Agency has been able to establish test norms* 

Th« Career Education Test was administered to 36 students equally divided between sophomores 
and seniors. The students v^ert selected from English and government classy respectively, The 36 
students represented approximately 26 percent if the total studint body of the Nueces Canyon 
School District* The results of the student achievement testing $w summarized in Tabfe 2* 



TABLE 2 



Reiults of Student Achievement Twins 



Sjubfljyj State wnt 


Education 
LiirngF 
OutcOni^ HQ. 




Acceptably % 
According to 
Te#§s Norms 




The student can explain how values 
and interests influence career goals* 


1:04 




91% 


-2% 


The student can Identify school skills 
heeded f ri different occupations, 


9:04 


87 


83 


+ 4 
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TABLE 2-Continued 



Subgea! Statemint 


Education 
Learner 
Outcome No. 


Percentage 
Correct 


Acceptable % 
According to 
Tsxii Norms 


Difference % 


The student can understand the use 
of standardized tests in self 
assessment of aptitudes, 


2:05 


74 


86 


- 12* 


The student can define a personal 
value system. 


1:12 


84 


93 


~ 9* 


The student can demonstrate skills 
in investigating specific occupa- 
tions* 


2:01 


82 


87 


- 6* 


The student can explain how 
supply and demand affects money 
rewards from many occupations, 


8:17 


92 


86 


+ 6 


The student can evaluate decision- 
making information, 


1:07 


97 


86 


+ 11 


The student can identify career 
planning processes. 


1:02 


81 


93 


- 12* 


TOTAL BATTERY 




86 


88 


- 2 



*Starred differences indicate those selected as priority need areas, 



Qveratl, on the total battery of learner outcomes the students at the Nueces Canyon district 
were very comparable to their normed counterparts in the Texas sample, In fact, in some specif id 
areas the student results were considerably better than the Texas sample, Four areas, however, were 
from 5 percent to 12 percent below the norm, These were selected by the Planning Committee as 
having the highest immediate priority for the ctevilbpmsnt of a local career guidance and counsel- 
ing program, Objectives for these four anas were then developed— see the Developing Objectives 
and Putting It Together sections of this report 

The eoits of the needs assessment procedures were minimal with duplication and minor rnaiN 
ings fating the only items that required any district funds. The time required for the needs assess* 
ment process (from the initial review of forms through the scoring of the student achievement test) 
was three months— from mid-October to mid-January including a three-week holiday break, The 
task was accomplished in this short time frame because of the small size of both the district and 
the planning committee* Over this period, the counselor Inveitsd one full week on needs assessment 
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RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 



Due to the time required for resource assessment, It was decided to use the $300 in funds from 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education to hire two students to implement the 
assessment procedures, under the direction of the project coordinator. 

Resource forms from the Rural America Series were mailed to area residents and businesses 
to be completed md returned, so that they could be ranked according to the categories of resources 
defined in the series* 

Numerous house calls and follow-up visits were made by the students to increase the responses 
and to encourage participation in the career resource program. 

The resource assessment was given to slightly over 300 people including community members, 
local business people and school staff members. Of these, approximately 90 were returned and of 
this number, 49 individuals Indicated that they were willing to servo as resource persons in a 
career development program. Returns from the remaining 44 individuals indicated an unwillingness 
to serve. In addition to the resource sheets sent to individuals an assessment was made of business 
establishments and the school system to determine the availability of material and facilitative re- 
sources, From this assessment, 161 material resources and 23 facilitative resources were identified, 

This work took five months to complete because it had to be done In addition to the regular 
school work load end activities of the two students, The estimated number of hours involved was 
140, 

The major obstacle encountered was the poor response of community members. This was over- 
come to some extent by home visits and telephone calls used as follow-ups to the letters. 

The resource sheets that were filled out from this process were filed as Material, Human, or 
Facilitative resources and were catalogued In folders for each category. Copies of these catalogs 
Will be made available to the faculty of the school system. 

Table 3 shows the number and type of resources catalogued, 

TABLE 3 



Number and T ypes of Resources 



Type 


(dumber of tntrjes 


Comments 


Human 


49 


Includes people from all 






areas and careers 


Material 


161 


Includes films, kits, pass out 






materials 


Facllltatfve 


23 


'includes on-site visits, space, 
and supplier 



Appended to this report Is a sample of the survey forms and catalog sheets used In the resource 
assessment. 
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DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 



The planning committee, along with the coordinator, worked on developing objectives based 
upon the needs assessment results, Preliminary objectives for the Implementation were written In 
draft form before the final visit of a stiff member from the National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education. The objective development process was delayed primarily because of the need to 
reorganize the planning committee. This reorganization and other initial problems set the total 
planning process behind schedule by four months. The objectives were reached through input from 
the committee to the coordinator in formal and informal meetings. During the visit by the National 
Center staff, the final draft of the objectives was developed, This draft will be reviewed by the 
planning committee for revision and final acceptance. 

It was decided that, for this very small school system and area, one objective per subgoal was 
sufficient to implement the type of program most beneficial to the students. The objectives were 
developed to take into account the available resources and the career/counseling center that was 
being developed by the school system. 

The final objectives for the program that Is to be jmplenriented in Nueces Canyon Consolidated 
Independent School District are located in chart form in the next section. 



The final plan for Implementation of the career program in the Nueces Canyon School District 
was arrived at after much discussion by the members of the planning committee. These discussions 
were held in small group situation! and by individual meetings between the committee members and 
the coordinator, This procedure was used because of the many activities that occur in the spring of 
the year prior to the school dosing data, May 18, e.g., tournaments, field trips and festivals. Out 
of these meetings and conferences earna a draft of the proposed program for the district 

This draft was written by the coordinator, taking into account the input from all committee 
members, the resources which were identified from the resource assessment, and the needs of the 
local area. The final plan was developed in approximately 16 hours of planning and experimenting 
with possible areas and plans. It was decided to focus on the four major areas identified by the 
needs assessment surveys and student achievement testing, Everyone involved felt the final draft 
that resulted was a workable plan whloh both encompassed ^ e primary need areas and could be 
implemented efficiently and accomplish the desired results. 

The final plan will be put Into full action in the 1978-79 school year, Near the end of each 
year, the counselor, principal, and other interested parties will review the plan to determine effective- 
ness and the degree to which It is accomplishing its goals. If changes are felt to be needed, they will 
be made on a yearly basis. 

The general nature of the plans for the four student objectives that were identified by the needs 
assessment process are listed in the following pages of charts. 



PUTTING IT TOGETHER 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PLAN 
NUECES CANYON CONSOLIDATED INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DIS1 



Got! 


Sub goal 


Objective 


Activities 




Appraise students' 
mysieal and mental 
haracteristics, the 
lotential for change 
nd apply this knowh 
dge to goal setting 
□r life roles (Self and 
interpersonal 
telations Domain) 


The student under- 
stands the use of 
stancfardiied tests for 
self-assessment of 
aptitudes. 


After being oriented 
to the use of stand- 
ardized tests, student! 
will be able to relate 
aptitudes and abilities 
to personal interests. 


TEACHER/COUNSELOR 

1. Classroom orientation pro- 
vided to students prior to 
testing, 

2. Classroom orientation pro- 
vided to students after test 
results have been obtained, 

3. Additional class meetings 
and individual follow-up 
counseling as necessary, 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

1, Participation in class and 
testing sessions, 

2, Group discussions and 
answer sessions 

3, Writing essays or developing 
career plans, depending on 
the nature of the specific 
class. 


Beg 

Beg 
yea 
Mar 

Mar 
(19 

Whi 

In a 
abo' 
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PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PIM-Continued 



Goal 


Subgoal 


Objective 


Activities 


Time Factors 


Evaluation 


Students vs/iii be able 


Ths student can 


Students will be able 


COUNSELOR 






to characterize their 


define a personal 


to define and give 








personal attitude and 


value system. 


examples of parsonal 


1. Explore possibilities of 


Spring (1978) 


All planning activities 


value system (Self 




value systems and 


developing career education 




have taken place, 


and Interpersonal , 




their importance in 


course or integrating career 






Relations Domain) 




making life choices, 


content into regular classes. 












2, Decide upon instructional 


Spring (1978) 


Administrative 








strategy and select appro* 
priate materials (films, kits), 




approval obtained, 








3, Design strategy; lectures, 
discussions, group speakers, 


Spring and early 
Summer (1978) 










student activities, and so 












forth, 












4, Implement strategy, 


School Year (1978) 


Strategy implemented 








STUDENT ACTIVITIES 












1. Participation in class 


Throughout the 


Extent of perticipa* 








activities 


school year 1979 


tion in class as judged; 












by counselor (teacher). 








2, Use of career center 
















Extent to which 








3, Individual projects involving 




career center is uti* 








career and life role choices, 




lized by students In 

class, 












Quality of projects 












as judged by coun- 












selor (teacher), 












Change in under* 












standing as measured 
by Texas Career Edu- 












cation Measurement 
Series Tests, 




PRELIMINARY CAREER GUIDANCE PIM-Continued 



Goal 



I Appraise the variety, 
Fcompiixity and 
^availability of oeeu* 
pations in the world 
of work. (Life Role 



Students will be able 
to validate that career 
planning is an on- 
going process which 
reflects continual 
learning in a changing 
environment (Career 
Planning and Decision 
Miking Domain) 



Subgoal 



The student can 
demonstrate skills in 
investigating specific 
occupations, 



The student can 
Identify career plan- 
ning processes, 



Objective 



Given any occupation 
the student will be 
able to identify and 
explain the use of 3 
sources that give 
information about 
age, salary, training 
and work environ* 
ment for the occupa 

tlOHS* 



Given problem situa- 
tions the student will 
be able to identify 
processes and proce^ 
duresfor career plan< 
ning and advancement 



Activities 



COUNSELOR 

1, Continue to organize and 
develop thi career center 



2, Orient/train students in the 
use of the career center 
and the materials contained 
in it 

3* Orientation/training will 
either be in the classroom 
or as part of the career edu- 
cation class. 

STUDENT 

1, Participation in the orienta* 
lining* 



2. Practice in search 
for information. 



3. 



lition of activities re- 
lated to the orientation, 



Time Factors 



Ongoing 



From early Autumn 
1978 on 



From early Autumn 
1978 on 



Evaluation 



n accordance with 
the above schedule. 



The center is ready 
for full use by the 
Autumn of 1978. 

Orientation/training 
Is successfully imple- 
mented, 



Participation as 
judged by counselor, 

Ability to find infor- 
mation as judged by 
a test developed by 
the counselor 



COUNSELOR/TEACHERS 

1, Develop/select appropriate 
problematic materials for use 
in classroom. 

2, Consider bringing in outsidi 
resources such as community 
people. 

3, Consider use of field trips. 



4, Implement classroom 
activities, 



istiy in early part 
of the 1978*79 school 
year but ongoing, 

Throughout the 1978 
79 school year, 

Throughout the 1S7& 
79 school year, 

Throughout the 1978- 
79 school year, 



Activities ready to - 
begin in the fall of : 
1978, 

Community participa- 
tion, 



INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 



The Nueces Canyon Consolidated Independent School District has begun to put the developed 
program into operation, At the beginning of the 1977-78 school year, the district hired a part- 
time counselor to start work in the area of career and life-choice counseling. In addition to this, 
the district also allocated $2,800 toward the establishment of a Counieling and Career Center for 
the purchase of guidance, career, and testing materials and kits. Throughout this past year, the 
counselor has been selecting and purchasing materials for the Counseling and Career Center, 
The resources available to the center have also been augmented by securing, on a loaned basis, 
materials from the instructional resource library of the Education Canter-Region XV of the state 
of Texas, The counselor will continue to expand and improve this Counseling and Career Center 
during the coming year. 

This material when used in conjunction with the resources identified in the resource assess* 
ment will provide students with information and assistance in all areas of career and life-choice 
decision making during their school years, It will be a valuable resources pool not previously 
available to the district. The center, begun during the 1977-78 school year, is scheduled for full 
operation by the 1978-79 school year, 

During the past year, the counselor/program coordinator has been regularly visiting class- 
rooms in the district to explain the nature of the center and how it Can be used by students and 
teachers. Both sits of individuals were encouraged to visit the center and to take advantage of the 
opportunities jt provided. The program coordinator also visited classrooms and discussed the con- 
cepts of career and career choice. These efforts as well is others associated with the planning phases 
of the career guidance and counseling program were publicized in the local newspaper. These efforts 
have laid the necessary groundwork for full program implementation In the 1978-79 academic year, 

The school district with the support and assistance of the Education Center— Region XV staff, 
has applied for funds from the Texas Education Agency to hire a vocational counselor to be used 
on a cooperative basis with a neighboring school district for the 1978*79 school year, This is part 
of the proposal that Education Center staff and several local, rural districts near Nueces Canyon 
have developed. The main objective of the proposal is to assist these districts in Identifying local 
career development needs and then to systematically develop career guidance and counseling pro- 
grams to meet those needs, If funded, Nueces Canyon will take a major leadership role in this 
effort. The interaction between Nueces Canyon and the Education Center has significantly in- 
creased due to the project Yearly visits between the two institutions are up from one to four. This 
is notable in that the regional center is nearly 150 miles from Nueces Canyon. 

The school district, particularly members of the secondary school staff, has expressed an inter- 
est and a commitment to continue the program after the planning year is completed. This will be 
a joint endeavor involving the school administration, the teachers and the counselor. For further 
details on the program see the Program Plan in the Putting It Together section of this report. 
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CHAPTER X 



CASHMERE, WASHINGTON 



SITE DESCRIPTION 



The small rural community of Cashmere, nestled in the foothills of the Cascade Mountains, is 
located In the geographical center of Washington state, and situated 12 miles west of Wenatchee, 
The 1970 census figures for Cashmere show a population of 1,940, 

Most of the community labor force works in agriculture, with forestry, wholesale-retail, and 
services also ranking as Important job sources. The percentage of unemployed varies according to 
seasonal needs of the extensive orchard industry. The major agricultural crops grown in and around 
Cashmere include apples, pears, cherries, apricots, and peaches. Cashmere is also the home of the 
famous Aplets and Cotlets-a candy manufacturing plant, 

Because Cashmere's economy depends mainly on the orchard crops, there are many opportuni- 
ties for the young people to obtain summer employment. Fruit pickers, tree pruners and thinners, 
and water changers are always needed by orchardists. The fruit warehouses hire many teenagers to 
work as sorters and packers throughout the summer months. 

The Cashmere School District consists of three schools: Vale Elementary, Cashmere Middle 
School, and Cashmere High School, Each school has Its own campus, Total enrollment in the three 
schools Is approximately 1,000 students, with 59 certified personnel serving as staff. Among these 
Individuals are a full-time career education coordinator, a full-time high school counselor, and a 
half-time middle school guidance coordinator. 

The Cashmere student enrollment consists mainly of Anglo Americans. The cumulative enroll- 
ment during the school year of approximately 100 migrant students includes Anglo Americans, 
Indians, and Mexican Americans, Of these 100 students, approximately 50 percent attend school 
in Cashmere year around. These students are mainly enrolled in the elementary and middle schools, 
The main Influx of migrant students occurs in the fall and spring, Cashmere has a federally funded 
migrant program in the school to help students academically, especially in developing their communi 
cation skills. 

Cashmere Is a member of a cooperative program for handicapped students; therefore, all 
special education students from the district are transported to the Wenatchee School District where 
they take part In an on-going program. 

The Cashmere schools have long been noted for their innovative approach to educational pro- 
grams. Strong community support, a dedicated board of education, and administrative encourage- 
ment of resourceful classroom teachers make this possible. This cooperative atmosphere set the 
stage, in 1972, for a team of fourth grade teachers to begin the Initial development of a career edu- 
cation program in Cashmere, This team designed curriculum to Increase student awareness of the 
world of work: the kind of work that people do, the toois they use, and the skills involved. Other 
staff members became interested, and a workshop was held for 68 elementary teachers the follow- 
ing summer. This initial workshop was soon followed by subsequent career education endeavors. 
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A project funded under Part G of the Vocational Amendments of 1968 was secured during 
the 1973*74 school year to develop techniques, procedures and materials which complemented 
rather than supplanted, the existing school curriculum and emphasized use of the community as 
a basic resource, Every teacher and administrator in the school system was involved in this project 
and all students benefited from this new thrust. Three activity guides were printed and have since 
been requested by and sent to over 1,000 schools and school systems in the United States and 
abroad. 

The 1975-76 school year saw the first phase of a proposed three-year project dedicated to the 
development and implementation of a curriculum oriented to career education. The curriculum is 
comprehensive, K-12, goal-based and transportable. It provides for all students developmental 
career education experiences relevant to work— to life. During the first year, one third of the teachers 
were given released time to revise the curriculum in the areas of social science and language arts* 
Comprehensive guides which include discipline and career education program goals, course goals, 
student learning objectives, sample indicators, resources and activities were developed and printed, 
for grades K-B, 6-8, and 9-12, 

In the 1976-77 school year teachers In the areas of math, science and vocational education com- 
pleted the same task and during the 1977-78 school year all staff members In art, music, foreign 
language, health and physical education were engaged in this curriculum reorganization. The first year 
was funded under P. L 93-380, The second and third years were funded totally with local dollars. 

School board policy and commitment, community support and strong administrative leader- 
ship have been the basis for the success of career education in the Cashmere School District. This 
commitment, support and leadership along with evaluation and accountability measures ensure the 
continuation and longevity of the program. 

In July, 1976, the Cashmere School District was awarded a 15-month contract from USOE to 
"Communicate Successful Career Education Methods and Procedures to 5,000 Selected Rural 
Schools/' Seven issues of the newsletter Communicating Success fuf Career Education Practices 
to Rural Schools were distributed. The project also (1) published a handbook The Original 
American Early Morning Primer: A How To Do It Guide for Implementing Career Education in 
Rural Schools, which was mailed to 5,500 school systems and agencies for use in Implementing 
career education in their local districts; (2) developed three slide/tape presentations: Career Educa- 
tion, What It Is and How To Do lt f Involving the Community, and Translating Concepts Into 
Action; and (3) conducted five national workshops for over 300 rural educators, 



PLANNING PHASE 



Program Coordination 

A strong commitment to career education In the Cashmere School District had been establr 1 
as a result of its involvement In a variety of ongoing efforts, A perceived need for improving ca* 
guidance in the schools prompted the district's decision to seek an appropriate means of delivr 
career guidance to students in grades 6-12, The strategy selected for accomplishing this purpc s 
an advisor/advisee program, Through this type of program, each teacher would work with a s 
group of students (about 20) to assist with their positive career development During the initial 
planning stages of the advisor/advisee program, the district became involved in the national field 
test For further information about the advisor/advisee program see the section on INITIAL 
IMPLEMINTATION. 



Two individuals were selected to attend the orientation workshop in Columbus, The high 
school counselor was chosen because of his responsibility for coordination of the advisor/advisee 
program, and the high school librarian attended because she was very interested in guidance. 
Because the advisor/advisee program had to be fully operational by autumn, little time was spent 
on the planning process as described in the Rural America Series. The initial goals and objectives of 
the advisor/advisee program were developed based upon data obtained from a student survey con- 
ducted the previous year. 

After the new school year started, it was decided that a person who did not have specific 
building level responsibilities should assume the leadership role. The district's career education 
coordinator took over the coordination of the planning activities. 

The new coordinator received a brief overview of the Rural America Series and the field test 
from a staff member of the National Center for Research In Vocational Education, Her extensive 
background in career education was helpful In overcoming the lack of formal training. 

Coordination with Wenatchee Valley Community College, the designated postsecondary in- 
stitution, was very limited for a variety of reasons. The postsecondary school did not send a repre- 
sentative to the orientation workshop In Columbus, Therefore, they did not receive an overview of 
the Rural America Series, Also, the person assigned the responsibility of planning with Cashmere 
passed away during the field test period, His replacement never became involved in the project since 
he was busy taking on the responsibilities of a new job, 



Planning Committee Formation 

Prior to Its Involvement in the national field test, Cashmere had formed a seven-member task 
force charged with developing the advisor/advisee program. The task force had been meeting regu- 
larly over the previous year to develop initial plans for the program. After the start of the field test 
period, planning focused on this program. As mentioned In the section on program coordination, 
detailed program planning based on the process presented in the Rural America Series had not taken 
place before the end of the school year. 

In August, the district conducted the annual goal-setting meeting to identify priority goals for 
the 1977-78 school year, Sixty-three community members, school representatives, and students in 
attendance at this meeting determined that guidance should be the top priority. Because high 
interest in the school's guidance efforts was expressed, a decision wm made to invite all Individuals 
in attendance to become guidance planning committee members, This decision was based in part 
on the desire to encourage community involvement in all phases of the guidance program. As a 
result of the presentation on guidance made at the fall community reception for teachers, additional 
planning committee members were identified, It was anticipated that the committee would function 
In an advisory capacity, Thus, the large number of active members was deemed to be highly bene- 
ficial, 

A smaller task force was identified as the working committee. Serving as task force members 
were (1 ) the career education coordinator who had assumed the role as the new field test program 
coordinator, (2) the high school counselor who was also serving as the coordinator for the 9-12 
advisor/advisee program, and (3) the middle school guidance coordinator who had major responsi- 
bility for the 6-8 advisor/advisee program* 
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After the change In program leadership, the program coordinator presented the school's roles 
and responsibilities in the national field test to the district administrators and the board. Formal 
approval and support for the schools' involvement were obtained from the board at this time. 

Forty-four individuals attended the first guidance planning committee meeting in the new 
school year. The breakdown of group affiliation was as follows: 



Parents 13 

Business members 6 

Postsecondary representative 1 

Students 7 

Clergy 1 

Board of Education 2 

City government 1 

Educators 7 

Administrators 3 

Task Force members 3 



Many participants represented more than one category. However, the numbers reflect the major 
areas of representation. Eight other individuals had expressed an interest in serving on* the committee, 
but were unable to attend the Initial meeting. 

Orientation to the Rural America Series was provided by the program coordinator to committee 
members during this first meeting. Cashmere's involvement in the national field test was also explained 
Following a briefing about progress related to the two advisor/advisee programs, the committee began 
work on the preliminary work associated with the student career development needs assessment 
process. Accomplishment of the assessment is described in the next section. 

Three additional planning committee meetings were held during the remainder of the field test 
period. The meetings were announced through a letter mailed to each member a week prior to the 
scheduled meeting, A follow-up phone calf was made the day of the meeting to remind members of 
the time and location. The local newspaper also carried an announcement of forthcoming meetings, 
A concerted effort on the part of the program coordinator was instrumental in bringing about a 
high degree of interaction among committee members. Numerous suggestions for improving various 
jspects of the guidance program were obtained and every effort is being made to improve the pro- 
gram based on the committee's recommendations. Student members took an active rale in providing 
advice for program improvement. 

Needs Assessment 

Cashmere School District has had a continued Interest in better meeting the career develop- 
ment needs of Its students, A survey of perceived student needs had been conducted two years prior 
to Cashmere's involvement In the field test Results of this survey provided direction for formulating 
the 6-12 advisor/advisee program. 

As a result of its involvement In the national field test, Cashmere proceeded to conduct another 
career development needs assessment Using the discrepancy analysis model forwarded by the Rural 
America &r/es, areas of greatest student need were identified. The process used to Identify the 
need areas was to (1) establish the desired student outcomes through a goal valuation technique, 
(2) measure student's current achievement in terms of the valued goals,, and (3) compare actual 
student outcomes to desired outcomes. 
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The 26 goals contained in the Rural America Series were ranked by the planning committee 
members in terms of their perceived Importance, During the first guidance planning committee 
meeting, members reviewed and discussed the goals prior to ranking. Student members were also 
involved in this process, A sample of approximately 25 percent of the students were then given 
the student achievement test as presented in the needs assessment handbook, One English class 
from each of the grades 6-12 took the test A scoring key had been developed by the program 
coordinator and the middle school guidance coordinator. Initial data tabulations were accomplished 
by students in a distributive education class, by clerical stiff, student aides, the program coordina- 
tor* middie school guidance coordinator, and a member of the planning committee, The tabulation 
process was time consuming since the entire student achievement Instrument was used, It took 
approximately two weeks to complete the process, 

Data analysis and interpretations were performed by the program coordinator, A copy of the 
findings is presented in Appendix A. The student assessment indicated that the district had made 
tremendous strides in the area of imparting career information to students. However, the assessment 
also indicated that, although the students performed well at the knowledge level and even fairly 
well at the comprehensive level, the application level of performance was low. 

In addition to assessing the career development needs of students, a staff development 
questionnaire was developed to identify the areas of greatest Inservice need. This instrument (see 
Appendix B) was administered to every staff member in the district, The four areas perceived to be 
of highest priority for developing staff Inservice programs follow' 

1. Methods and/or techniques to teach responsibility, respect and pride. 

2. Techniques to assist students in individual goal setting, 

3. Methods or techniques of group discussion and communication. 

4. Methods or techniques for role playing, 

Plans for developing future inservice programs will be guided by these findings. (See the section 
titled "Putting It Together" for information on future plans,) 

RESOURCE ASSESSMENT 



Four years prior to their involvement in the field test, Cashmere schools had conducted a com- 
munity resource assessment as a part of the career education effort, The results of this survey were 
compiled and placed in the career education office for easy teacher access, Once Cashmere got in- 
volved in the field test, it was determined that the community resource file needed to be updated. 
The procedures suggested in Resource Assessment were reviewed and modified to fit Cashmere's 
needs. 

The community resource survey forms (see Appendix C) were developed and approved by the 
planning committee. Two copies of the form were mailed to each of the 1,500 homes on the school 
district mailing list. A community business survey was mailed to businesses in the surrounding 
geographic areas. The yellow pages were used to Identify businesses that represented a broad spectrum 
of occupations. 
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Community businesses and service organizations were also contacted and asked to distribute 
forms to individuals not on the school's mailing list. Organizations contacted included the bank, 
drug stores, the Senior Citizens Center, Ministerial Association, the Rotary, Jaycee's and Jaycee's 
Wives, City Council and the Chamber of Commerce, Resource assessment forms were not distributed 
until May 1978 because the district did not want the assessment to compete with the school bond 
issue campaign. Once the forms had been in the community for a few weeks, a follow-up notice 
was placed in the local newspaper. The article requested persons to mail in their forms or pick up 
new ones if need be. 

Development of a new resource file will be an activity which will be completed during the 
next year. Through the use of a current resource file, teachers and others will be able to provide 
meaningful career guidance and career education activities for the students. 

In addition, material resources that could be used in implementing career guidance activities 
were compiled by the middle school and high school librarians. The resources at the high school are 
described in three lists that were distributed to all teachers. 

1. Free and inexpensive films available for possible use in high school guidance programs, 

2. Career education films, filmstrips, tapes, etc. 

3. Career education books located in the Cashmere High School Library, 

Also, the career education office has an extensive library of staff development materials. A 
comprehensive bibliography of resource materials has been compiled. In addition, annotated bib- 
liographies of non-commercial materials exist for each of the discipline areas. 

Members of the program's task force review materials prior to recommending them for use 
in the advisor/advisee program. The planning committee also is involved in reviewing potentially 
controversial materials. If a task force member feels uneasy about the use of a resource, the com- 
mittee is asked to review the material in question and submit an opinion regarding classroom use. 



INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 



Several major approaches for providing improved guidance were used during the field test 
period, Initial implementation of the advisor/advisee program began in the fall of 1977, 

This program involves each teacher as an advisor to approximately 2025 students across grade 
levels of 6^8 and 9-12. Every student is thus known by a school staff member on a personal basis. 
Through continuous contact, the teacher/advisor is able to help students to develop better self 
understanding and to make plans that relate directly to their needs and interests. 

The advisor role is a warm, trusting, human approach that creates a positive climate for 
the entire school. Advisors become increasingly sensitive to the need for a school to be student- 
centered, Students in turn are consistently aware that "their advisors are at their side— and on their 
side." 

Eight major objectives had been established for the Advisor Program in the Cashmere Middle 
School for the 1977-78 school year. 
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To assist students In understanding and utilizing personality tnitsr identifying and 
solving problems which hinder self-development. 



2. To help the student recognize his/her aspirations in relation to his/her abilities, aptitudes 
and interests. 

3. To assist tht student who needs help in developing a more positive selfconcept, resolving 
conflicts, developing values, solving problems and making decisions* 

4. To help the student make a satisfactory transition from one education level to another 
through appropriate and timely orientation, 

5. To assist the student in identifying hobbies, social abilities, and occupational interests, 

6. To help students become self-directed individuals, 

7. To review the academic and social progress of each student. 

8. To assist in the development of social skills for understanding and relating to others, 

The plan for suggested activities, procedures, resources and evaluation techniques in relation 
to the above objectives Is shown in Exhibit I. This plan was developed by the middle school 
guidance coordinator with assistance from several staff members. 

For the next two years, objectives and activities will be developed to meet other areas of 
emphasis (i.e., career exploration and decision making). The first year focused on self understanding. 
Activities and objectives will be revised and refined based upon user input and student needs. The 
three year cycle will then be repeated. The cycle will assure students of gaining a broad spectrum of 
career development activities. 

Currently, the Cashmere High School Advisor/Advisee Program has 15 objectives. These objec- 
tives, listed below, are implemented through various activities. Each advisor has a notebook of 
suggested activities which Is updated regularly. 



1, To assist students in understanding and utilizing personality traits: identifying and solving 
their problems which hinder self-development. 

2, To help the student recognize his/her aspirations in relation to his/her 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, 

3, To assist the student who needs help In developing a more positive self-concept. 

4, To assist the student to make a satisfactory transition from one education level to 
another through appropriate and timely orientation, 

6. To assist the student in identifying hobbies, social abilities, and occupational interests. 



OBJECTIVES 
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6, To develop an awareness of and the desire for accurate and valid occupational, educational 
and persona Asocial information, 

7, To help students become self-directed individuals, 

8, To assist in the development of tentative educational and occupational plans based upon 
self-understanding. 

9, To provide parents with information about the total school program, about the program 
at various levels and stages, and about special programs in school. 

10, To serve as contacts with parents and school personnel to provide objective and subjective 
estimates of the student's scholastic abilities and aptitudes in relation to his/her achieve- 
ment at any stage of the program, 

11, To assist In the development of the curriculum in accordance with the determined needs 
of the students, 

12, To utilize those community resources which contribute to the development of students, 

13, To assist in the placement of students in appropriate classes. 

14, To review the academic and social progress of each student, 

15, To assist in the development of social skills for understanding and relating to others. 

Parent Effectiveness Training sessions were another approach used to implement guidance in 
the Cashmere School District as a result of a guidance planning committee suggestion. Four mini- 
courses were attended by members of the community. Topics for the four sessions were as follows: 

1. Building and strengthening relationships through listening, 

2. Sending effective messages to reduce unacceptable behavior, 

3. Problem-solving that satisfies both parent and child, 

4. Examining and influencing value decisions, 
These sessions were very well received by the community. 



EXHIBIT I 
Preliminary Plan 



Objectives 


Activities 


Resources 


Procedures 


Evaluation 


Helping students be- 
come acquainted with 
members in the Ad- 
visory group and with 
the Advisor, 


Paper Ball Game 

Student Personal data form 


Page 2-booklet 
No, 1 

Page 5— booklet 
No, 7 


Play the game and learn 
each other's names. 

Fill out forms. 
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Objectives 


Activities 


Resources 


Procedure 


Evaluation 




Crazy Mixed-up Advisor 


Page 303- 
yellow book 


Students fill out work- 
sheet to understand the 
role of the Advisor 


Share answers 
as a group 




Animal Game 


Page IB- 
booklet No, 1 


Play the game— verbally 
communicate with each 
other. 






F.B.I. Game 


Pages 514 & 
515 yellow 
book 


Students fill in page 515 
with another student 


Share the inter- 
view sheets 
orally 




Group Awareness Games 
(10 games) 


Pages 25-28 
blue book 


Students have to inter- 
act with each other 




Help students under- 
stand and adjust to 
Middle School rules* 


Discuss school problems as 
they arise: (examples) 

1, Letter on play ground 

2 S Letter on school and 
lunch room 

3, Behavior at assemblies 

4, Behavior at athletic 
events 










Go over student handbook 
and give quiz over the 
information 


Student infor- 
mation work- 
sheet No. 1 


Hive students fill out the 
sheet 


Discuss correct 
answers in the 
group and have 
students cor* 
rect their own 


Help students to 
realize their com- 
munity responsibility 


Plan a community 
Christmas project (decora- 
tions for school tree and for 
rest home) 

Play for Senior Citizens 

Wreaths for rest home 

Caroling at the home; 
handmade gifts 

Decorate downtown Senior 
Citizens window 


School materials 
and things 
brought from 
home 


Participate in the project 






Plan a project to raise 
money for the Heart Fund 
(example) 


School supplies 
and things from 
home 


Take part in the activity 
chosen 


Prize of the 
group who made 
money 




1. Guess number of beans 
In the jar, 










2, Gong show 










3, School carnival at noon 
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Objectives 


Activities 


Resources 


Procedure 


Evaluation 


Help students in goal 
letting in relation to 
school work 


''Where Am 1 Now?" 


Page 602= 
yellow book 


Have students fill out 
page 602 to evaluate his/ 
her adjustment in the 
Middle School 






Learning Style 
Assessment Checklist 


Pages 336, 337 
8* 338-yellow 
book 


Fill out checklist 






"On Target" 


Page 340= 
yellow book 


Students make short 
term written goals 






"How Do 1 Use My Time?" 


Page 308= 
yellow book 


Students fill out form 
and can see how he/she 
uses his/her time 






Conference Information 
Sheets 


Pages 408, 409 
St 410-yellow 
book 

Pages 404 & 
405— yellow 
book 


Have students prepare 
sheets to be used by 
Advisor at Parent/Teach^ 
er conferences. 






Half-Way Point 


Half-Way Point 
worksheet 
(my notebook) 


Students fill out work- 
sheets 


Student and 
Advisor can 
begin to- correct 
weaknesses and 
build strengths 
of the Advisory 
Program, 


Help students in goal 
setting in relation to 
school work 


How 1 Feel About My Last 
Last Quarter's Report Card 

Four Study Skills Film- 
strips and worksheets for 
each one 


Page 328- 
yellow book 

Filmstrip series: 

1 . Discover 
yourself 

2. Listen Take 
Notes, Ask 
Questions fk 
Think 

3, Develop 
Good Study 
and Home- 
work Habits 

4, Set Goals 

Worksheets and 
Final Tests 


Show filmsfrips and have 
students fill out work- 
sheets 


Sent report 
home to parent 
on this series 
end the student 

s/^Qfp fin the 

final test 


Communicate with 
parents about our 
Advisory Program 
and about their 
child 


Send letter home to parents 
about the advisory program 
(September) 


Advisory report 
January 1978 
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Objectives 


Activities 


Resources 


Procedure 


Evaluation 




Letter home to Invite 
parents to a teacher's 
reception 

Give advisory progress re- 
port to give to parents at 
parent/teacher conference 


Cashmere 
iviicidie school 
Conference 
Evaluation For 
Form 








Parents fill out conference 
evaluation form at parent/ 
teacher conference 










Letter home concerning the 
"Study Skills Series" and 
a report on their child's 
progress in Advisory 








Help students to 
have a better feeling 
about themselves 


"People Hunt Game" 

Personality Collage 

Share collages orally with 
group (gain self confidence) 


Page 8= 
booklet No, 1 

Pages 10 & 1 1 
in booklet No, 1 


Play the game and com- 
pare interests 

Make a collage 






'The IALAC Story" 
filmstrip 


Filmstrip and 
teacher's manual 


Show filmstrip and dis- 
cuss Importance of 
feeling "lovable and 
capabfe" and how they 
have a part in helping 
others feel the same way 






Mirror, Mirror on the Wall 


Page 332- 
yellow book 


Students verbalize what 
characteristics they ad- 
mire in others and In 
themselves 




Help students in the 
area of self- 
understanding 


Public interview 
Interest inventory 


Page 14- 
booklet No, 1 

Pages 13 & 14- 
hlue book 


Share orally values with 
the group 

Students fill out work- 
sheet and will assess 
themselves in terms of 
interests and background 






Sentence completion 


Page 22= 
booklet No, 1 


Students complete the 
sentences and will learn 
about themselves 






Things 1 Like 


Page 25- 
booklet No, 1 


Students write down 
some of their likes 
showing their 
uniqueness 






Things 1 Don't Like 


Page 26= 
booklet No. 1 


Students fill out the page 
and develop more skill 
in self-appraisal 
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Objectives 


Activities 


Resources 


Procedure 


Evaluation 


Help students become 
more skilled in work* 
ing with others 


Birthday parties given by 
one student for another 
during the school year 

Weekly outside or in- 
side physical activity 




Plan, bring refreshments 
and give a party 

Play: Ping pong 
Basketball 
Soft ball 
Soccer 
Other games 






"I Admire Telegram" 


Page 35= 
blue book 


Students state clearly 
something positive about 
another person in the 
group 






"Pep Assembly Contest" 


Students ideas 
such as: 
posters 


Students plan a pep 
assembly activity and 
attend a game together 


Best idea 
was awarded 
a prize 



PUTTING IT TOGETHER 



The Cashmere School District has implemented the Advisor/Advisee Program as one approach 
to meet the guidance needs of students. However, prior to involvement as a field test site for the 
Rural America Series, activities used with students were not necessarily designed, based on student 
needs data. The Rural America Series provides the framework for the Advisor/Advisee Program to 
reach its ultimate potential. Initially, it allowed the district to step back and take a look at the total 
guidance program. 

Based on the work done in the planning year (i.e., student needs assessment, staff in-service 
needs assessment, initial implementation of the Advisor/Advisee Program and the resource assess- 
ment), the program coordinator developed the following plans for expansion of the career guidance 
program. The timeline for the following plans depends on future funding. If outside funding becomes 
available, it is anticipated that the plan will be accomplished in one yean If only local funding is 
available, the plan will be extended over a 3 to 5 year period. 

The program coordinator will work directly with counselors at the high school and the< 
middle school, with the task force of the advisor/advisee program and with the guidance planning 
committee during every phase of future program activity: planning, implementing and evaluation. 

In-service for staff based upon identified staff needs will begin during the month of 
September, A series of workshops will be held in cooperation with Central Washington State 
University, Consultants with expertise in specific areas will be used when necessary. 

Each of the guidance counselors will be Involved for 50 percent of their time throughout the 
year to prepare materials suitable for career guidance for Cashmere's students. These materials will 
be prepared and regular staff meetings will be held to assist all personnel in using the materials. 
At each of these meetings the materials used previously will be evaluated and revised based on 
recommendations. 
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The program coordinator will attend each staff meeting and will also work directly with the 
two counselors on material preparation. Monthly meetings will be held with the planning committee 
and the advisor/advisee task force, 

It is envisioned that the advisor/advisee program will continue to serve as the major system 
for delivering guidance to Cashmere students during the coming years. One major benefit derived 
from this program is the involvement of all teachers on the guidance team. Shared responsibility 
for delivering guidance is viewed as a viable solution to guidance problems faced by rural schools. 

Community support Is extremely strong as evidenced by its involvement in the planning 
process. In addition, parents have expressed high enthusiasm as witnessed by the record-breaking 
attendance at the parent/advisor conferences, At the high school level 85 percent of the parents 
attended these conferences, The number at the middle school level was even higher, 

With the major thrust of next year's plans on inservice and guidance material development 
a further expansion of the guidance program will occur, 

The ultimate concern will be the infusion of career guidance into the total school environment, 



IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Objective 1. 


To provide in-service training for staff. 




Major Tasks 


Aug 


Sep 


Oct 




Dee 


Jin 


Fib 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


1, Give orientation to ell r *taff 
members regarding the guid- 
ance program. 




• 
























2, Select time and place for 
in-service. 


• 


























3, Develop agenda and course 
outline. 


• 


























4. Identify consultants as 
needed. 


• 


























5. Pre test staff. 




• 
























6, Conduct In-service, * 




* 


• 


• 


• 


# 


• 


• 


• 










7, Post-test staff, 




















• 








8, Evaluate staff skills during 
Advisor/Advisee sessions, 










• 


* 


• 


# 


• 


• 








"on a continual basis as needed 
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Objective 2, To develop career guidance materials. 



Major Ta^cs 


Aug 


Sep 


Oet 




Pee 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


1. Research and identify exist- 
ing guidance materials, 


# 


• 


• 


• 


• 


m 


• 


• 


• 


• 








2. Send for additional materials 
to preview, 


• 




• 


m 




• 


• 


• 


• 


# 








3. Develop/adopt/adapt 
guidance materials, 




m 


• 


m 


# 


• 


• 




• 


# 








4, Evaluate materials according 
to established criteria. 






# 


m 


• 


• 


• 


9 


m 


• 








5, Print draft copy of materials. 






• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 








5a, Review materials with planning 
committee. 






• 


m 


• 


• 


• 


• 


O 


• 








6, Field test materials with 

HUVIsUI/nUVISEC yiUup3i 




























7. Revise materials based on 
evaluation of field test. 








m 


m 


m 


• 


m 


• 


• 








8, Print tested and evaluated 
materials. 






















• 


m 


• 


9, Disseminate materials to staff, 


























• 



Objective 3, To increase guidance application competency of students* 


Major Talks 


Aug 


lip 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Maf 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


1, Pre-test students. 




























2, Teach units/activities. 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


m 


• 








3, Post-test students, 




















• 








4, Analyze results of post- tests 
for unmet needs. 


• 
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APPENDIX A 



Career Guidance Goals 
and Student Assessment Results 



FRIC 
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CAREER GUIDANCE GOALS 
AND STUDENT ASSESSMENT RESULTS 



Tht career guidance goals with their subgoals are listed below. During the weak of October 10 
14, 1977 an assessment instrument was given to a random sampling (25 percent) of the students In 
grades 6=12, Directly below each goal are the results of this student assessment (a.-indicates 
knowledge level, b.— indicates comprehension level, and indicates application level), 

1. Assess the relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities, and achievements to the 
development and realization of their career goals, 

a, 80 percent of the students can identify values and interests, 

b, 80 percent of the students can explain how values and interests influence career goals* 

c, 50 percent of the students can apply self-awareness knowledge to career goal setting, 

2. Assess the basic characteristics, qualifications, and stages of preparation needed to obtain and 
perform In various occupational roles, 

a, 80 percent of the students in grades 6-12 can identify the performance requirements 
of various occupations, 

b, 75 percent of the students can explain how a person's qualifications relate to several 
occupations, 

c, 50 percent of the students can evaluate employment application information, 

3. Appraise the variety, complexity, and availability of occupations in the world of work, 

a. 95 percent of the students can describe the number of occupational possibilities, 

b. 70 percent of the students can demonstrate skills In investigating specific occupations, 

c. 25 percent of the students can evaluate occupational information resources. 

4. Assess their personal interests, aptitudes, and qualifications In selecting and assuming career 
roles, 

a, 70 percent of the students can identify school skills needed In different occupations, 

b, 80 percent of the students understand the use of standardized teste in self-assessment 
of aptitudes, 

c, 50 percent of the students can use their knowledge of abilities and interests In career 
planning, 

5. Validate that career planning is an ongoing process which requires continual learning in a 
changing environment, 
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a, 30 percent of the students can identify that career planning is life-long. 

b, 1 0 percent of the students can explain how career planning is life-long. 

c, 1 0 percent of the students can show how career planning Is needed on an ongoing basis. 

6. Consider various pathways available for achieving short and long term educational, occupational 
and social goals, 

a. 50 percent of the students can identify open entry and open exit patterns of school, 
work and leisure, 

b. 25 percent of the students can explain occupational ladders, 

c. 25 percent of the students can show how short and long-range goals relate to life roles. 

7. Demonstrate mastery in coping and adjusting to various settings and situations to promote 
positive interpersonal relationships in their career roles, 

a. 40 percent of the students can describe positive interpersonal relationships, 

b. 30 percent of the students can distinguish between cooperative and competitive 
-behaviors, 

c. 30 percent of the students can demonstrate the effective use of interpersonal commune 
cation. 

8. Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal values, 

a, 80 percent of the students can identify values and interests, 

b, 40 percent of the students can explain how values help determine decisions, 

c, 20 percent of the students can evaluate career decisions based upon individual values, 

9. Appraise the economic benefits and limitations associated with potential occupations. 

a, 30 percent of the students can describe the financial gains from various occupations, 

b, 20 percent of the students in grades 6-8 and 50 percent of the students in grades 9 12 
can explain how supply and demand affects money rewards from various occupations, 

c, 45 percent of the students can demonstrate the ability to evaluate employment offers 
on the basis of financial rewards, 

10, Evaluate the relationships of present and anticipated life roles to economic trends found in the 
community, state and nation, 

a. 30 percent of the students can identify information resources for labor market trends, 

b. 25 percent of the students in grades 6-8 and 35 percent of the students In grades 9 1 2 can 
explain some of the difficulties in predicting labor market trends, 

c. 25 percent of the students can forecast labor market trends, 
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APPENDIX B 
Stiff Development Questionnaire 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name ______ . 

To assist In the planning for in-service we need to know your areas of interests and needs, 
Please check four of the areas listed below and then rank them by choice. 

What skills do you feel you need to develop in order to work affectively in a career guidance 
program? (Classroom teacher and/or advisor to guidance program) 



n 


1 1 


mietknHe nr te^hmrti i3€ nf nrniin Hi^fMK^ifin anH rnnrirniinirafion 

IV!t>iriw(Jd Ul LGyriI!lW|Ut*3 Ul yiM«H UiSwUsaiUM giiwi wyi 1 1 1 1 1 u ! i lyQ ii wi it 
IVIclDOQa Ul ISUM 1 1 ILjU C5 lUt IU!B Mlaylliy* 


n 


i_>. 


MethnH^ nf terhniriiipa for ^mall nrnun uptivitiP 4 * 


1 — 1 


A 


Terhnirii iPe in H^inn rnmmpfri^l rP^ntJfPP FnRtPFIEN Tn nrnfnntP intPrDBrsOnal skMN 


n 


c 


Tnphn irii me tn HeQirin etuHpnt Iparninn ar*ti\/itiP5 whinh rpnuirp thu uspj of Good intPTDprsonii 
skills. 


a 


6, 


Techniques to discuss with students the implications as to where they have been, where 
they are and where they want to go, 


□ 


7. 


Techniques to assist students in setting career priorities. 


□ 


8. 


Techniques to assist students in setting individual goals. 


□ 


9, 


Methods to help students plan for a career that correlates with their interests and ability. 


a 


10, 


Assistance in utilizing pre- and post-assessment techniques with students, 


a 


11, 


Techniques in the use of parent-student conferences. 


□ 


12. 


Methods and/or techniques to Interpret standardized tests for parents and students, 


□ 


13, 


Methods and/or techniques to teach responsibility, respect and pride. 


□ 


14. 


Other— (please specify), i.e., Glasser, Madeline Hunter, etc. 



1st choice 
2nd choice 



3rd choice 
4th choice 
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APPENDIX C 
Community Resource Survey 
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DATE: April 10, 1978 



rOi CASHMERE COMMUNITY BUSINESSES 

FROM* CASHMERE SCHOOL DISTRICT CAREER GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 
RE: UP-DATING COMMUNITY RESOURCE FILE 

Ai you may already know, the Cashmere School District is involved in a district-wide career guidance 
program, One part of this program Is concerned with collecting information on what resources art 
available for teachers to use to help meet the career development needs of the students* We are send- 
jng you the enclosed survey In hopes that you will consider your business/firm as an appropriate part 
of our community resource file. 

We recognize that many of you are already involved as resource people. There Is a need to update our 
resource file, therefore we are asking you to complete the enclosed form. 

What Is career guidance? Career guidance is an integral part of our career education program* Career 
guidance activities help students at any grade level develop a better understanding of themselves 
and others* By sharing information about your business through human and site resources and mate- 
rials you will help students gain an understanding of different types of work* 

Please consider helping us by completing the enclosed form and returning it to the Career Education 
Office, Cashmere School District If you have any questions relating to this form, please call 



We sincerely thank you for all your past efforts and future assistance In compiling your resource 



782-1950* 



file. 



Sincerely, 



Marie Kane, Middle School Guidance 
Dick McLaren, High School Counselor 
Bernie Griffith, Coordinator* Career Ed* 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE SURVEY 



Name of Firm : T ype of Agency: __________ 

Name and Title of Contact Person: ^ 

Address: _ 

Telephone Number: «__„-_^_ 

I. Human Resource (persons to visit the school and describe the products and jobs related 
to your firm or agency), 

A, Name and Title of Resource Person 

Description of Activity • 



B. Name and Title of Resource Person 
Description of Activity 



C. Name and Title of Resource Person 
Description of Activity 



II, Organizational Resources (Visitations and/or Field Trips) 

A, Would your place of business be available for student visitations (field trips)? 
Yes D No □ 

B, Please check the appropriate lines below 

1, 25-30 students □ 

2, A small committee of students □ 

3, One student (possible interview or special report) □ 

C Please check appropriate grade levels you would be willing to accommodate. 
K-3D 4^8 □ 7-12 □ 
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D. Please specify the best days/time for visitations (including Saturdays and evenings) 



1. 

2. 



Additional Comments 



III. Material Resource (textual materials, kits, audiovisual materials) 

A, Title of Resource 

B, Description ; 



C. Check appropriate grade levels: KS □ 7-12 □ All □ 

D, Equipment or Space Required 



E, When Available 
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DATE: April 10, 1978 

TO; MEMBERS OF THE CASHMERE COMMUNITY 

FROM; CASHMERE SCHOOL DISTRICT CAREER GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 

RE: UP-DATING COMMUNITY RESOURCE FILE 



As you may already know, the Cashmere School District is involved in a district-wide career guidance 
program, One part of this program is concerned with collecting information on what resources are 
avrlable for teachers to use to help meet the career development needs of the students, We are 
sending the enclosed survey in hopes that you will consider being a resource person. 

We recognize that many of you have been involved as resource people, There is a need to up-date 
our resource file, therefore we are asking you to complete the enclosed form. (We have enclosed 
two forms for those of you with two different leisure interests/occupations in your family.) 

What is career guidance? Career guidance is an integral part of -our career education program and 
career guidance activities help students at any grade level develop a better understanding of them- 
selves and others. By sharing information about your work or leisure interest you will help students 
gain an understanding of different types of work and leisure activities, 

Please consider helping us by completing the enclosed form and returning it to school with your 
child by the end of the week or mail them to the Career Education Office, Cashmere School 
District. If you have any questions relating to this form please call 782-1950. 

We sincerely thank you for all your past efforts and future assistance In compiling our resource file. 



Sincerely, 



Marie Kane, Middle School Guidance 
Dick McLaren, High School Counselor 
Bernle Griffith, Career Ed. Coordinator 
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Name 



COMMUNITY RESOURCE SURVEY 



Address 



Phone _ = ______ i ___ =i ____^ 

Home Business 

A. RECREATIONAL OR LEISURE INTERESTS 
1. Briefly describe recreational or leisure interest 



2, Would you be willing to serve as a resource person concerning the above? 

Yes □ Nop 

Participate in classroom activities □ ' 
Setting up field trip □ 

3, Would you need any special equipment or facilities? Yes □ No □ 
Specify 

4 Please check the grade levels you feel you could best serve as a resource person* 
K-6D 7*12 □ AIID 

B, OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 

1, Your occupation or job title 



2, Briefly describe the duties you perform on your job 



3, How would you best serve as a resource person concerning the above? 

Participate In classroom activities □ 
Setting up field trip □ 
Do not wish to serve □ 
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Would you need any special equipment or facilities to present your job? 
Yes □ No □ 

Specify , ^ ___________ „____^_ 

Please check the grade levels you feel you could best serve is a resource person, 

k-bd 7-12 □ aii □ 

What is the most convenient day (including Saturday) and time you could serve as a 
resource person? 

Day Time _ 

Additional Comments 
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CHAPTER XI 



BRILLION, WISCONSIN 



DESCRIPTION OF SITE 



The community of Brlllion Is located in Calumet County on the east side of Lake Winnebago 
in northeastern Wisconsin, The town's 2,588 residents live in a three square mile area, Brillion is 
located 22 miles from Appleton, Wisconsin (pop, 58,673) and 30 miles from Green Bay, the nearest 
city of 80,000 or more residents. The area surrounding Bri I lion Is largely agricultural with dairy 
farms scattered throughout the countryside. 

Situated within the city limits of Brlllion are two major manufacturing industries and other 
smaller industries and businesses. Brlllion Iron Works, which produces grey and ductile iron 
castings and farm equipment, employs 900 area people, Ariens Company manufactures garden 
tillers, riding lawn mowers, and garden tractors and employs 700 individuals. Smaller Industries in 
town include Larsen Canning Company and Saunders Leasing System, 

The retail business district of Brillion provides goods and services that meet the needs of a rural, 
agricultural community. The central business district is in the process of re-development with modern 
stores and parking facilities systematically replacing the older buildings, 

Brillion public school district has a student enrollment of 1,005 and serves 516 families* The 
district is a consolidation of Brillion City Schools and Forest Junction Village Schools and covers 
50 square miles* Portions of seven townships also lie within the school district's boundaries, 

The district operates three buildings. The main building in Brillion houses grades K-4 and 7=1 2. 
The building in Forest junction (five miles west of Brillion) contains grades 5-6, The school district 
also operates an area vocational school. 

Based upon recent follow-up studies, Brillion's high school graduates have followed various 
pathways. Fifty-five percent have entered the job market, 25 percent have enrolled in one and two 
year vocational and technical programs, and 20 percent have attended four-year colleges. Of those 
who continued their education, between 80 and 85 percent graduate. 

Three counselors are employed by the district on the following basis: (1) one full-time coun- 
selor who also serves as K-1 2 guidance director, (2) one 25 percent time mobile guidance van coun- 
selor, and (3) one full-time school psychologist serving also as the elementary school counselor, 
During the 1976-77 school year a Wisconsin Job Service Counselor was available in the school on 
a one- fifth time basis to assist with job placement Due to a staff transfer there was no Wisconsin 
Job Service Counselor available in the school from June 1977 to April 1978, 



Previous Career Development Activities 

Brillion has been involved in a variety of activities designed to positively Influence students' 
career development Although beneficial, these efforts have lacked systematic planning to assure a 
comprehensive K- 1 2 career gu idance program. 
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Among activities that had been implemented in the Brillion Public Schools prior to participa- 
tion in the national field test were: (1 } a career guidance class, (2) a mobile guidance van, and (3) a 
career placement delivery system, The career guidance class-Freshman GrIentatlonHs taught by the 
counseling stiff and covers such topics as awareness of the world of work, seifawareness, sources of 
occupational Information, decision-making, and vocational and educational planning, Opportunities 
for students to explore careers are also provided through the mobile guidance van. Efforts to 
structure a 10-1 2th grade guidance program were also underway. This program wis entitled the 
Career Placement Delivery System, Very little, however, was oceuring at the elementary school 
level. 



PLANNING PHASE 



Program Coordination 

The Superintendent of Brillion Public Schools was highly enthusiastic when Brillion was nomi- 
nated as one of the national field test sites that would be Involved in the development of a compre- 
hensive career guidance program using the Rural America Series materials, He firmly believed that 
a comprehensive program in Brillion would impact upon the career development needs of students 
in the K-12 system, 

The Superintendent requested that the high school counselor assume leadership responsibility 
for program coordination. Both of these Individuals attended the initial orientation session in 
Columbus, Ohio, Also In attendance was the representative from the cooperating postsecondary 
institution-Fox Valley Technical Institute in Appleton, Wisconsin, Initial ideas and preliminary 
plans were generated by the three-member Wisconsin team during the three-day workshop, 

Program coordination responsibilities were directed by the guidance counselor throughout the 
entire field test period, In Brillion, the guidance counselor was the most appropriate coordinator 
since he did oversee the entire K-12 guidance program. The continuity of leadership proved positive 
in many ways; however, planning progress was somewhat slow because of the counselor's regular 
duties and the functions related to his role as the district's guidance director. 

At the early stages of program planning, efforts were directed at the secondary level. As the 
field test progressed, a decision was made to expand the program K-12 based upon the expressed 
interest of elementary school personnel, and other members of the planning committee who saw 
the need for an expansion of guidance activities. 

The postsecondary representative acted as an "on call" resource person to Brillion, Fox Valley 
and Brillion have an extremely good working relationship. Students from Brillion visit Fox Valley 
at appropriate times in their career planning and Fox Valley loans audiovisual occupational tapes 
to Brillion and other surrounding schools, Also, teachers from Fox Valley and its feeder schools 
meet on a regular basis to plan program coordination so incoming students have the appropriate 
background knowledge. Therefore, when It was decided that the emphasis of the field test would 
be on grades K*8, the Fox Valley representative made himself available on a need basis instead of 
being an active member of the planning committee, 




Planning Committee Formation 



In early April, the district Superintendent and guidance counselor discussed BHIIion's involve- 
ment In the national field test at the district's guidance meeting, At this point in time, six individuals 
had agreed to serve on the Guidance Planning Committee: two high school teachers, three industry 
representatives, and a labor representative, Those persons in attendance suggested that the com- 
mittee be expanded to include a recent graduate, a parent, a board member, a small businessperson, 
and a staff member from special education, 

After further discussion, it was determined that the most appropriate persons to serve on the 
Planning Committee would be those school individuals who served on a previous guidance com- 
mittee—high school teachers and counselor— plus the elementary counselor, the elementary principal, 
labor and industry representatives, a parent, and the postseoondary school representative, 

On paper, this group appeared rather large. However, the number of members in attendance 
at any one meeting ranged from seven to ten, With this size group, interaction was enhanced. 

The committee did not receive an in-depth orientation to the national field test, This was a 
deliberate decision made by the program coordinator because he did not want the committee to 
think that it was working just to meet field test obligations. The rationale was that the commi ttee 
should develop program plans based on the needs of the local community. 

The Planning Committee met seven times during the field test period, For the most part, the 
committee functioned in an advisory capacity. Plans for program implementation phase include a 
redirection of the committee's role, It is expected, therefore, that the committee will become a more 
fully-involved working group. 



Needs Assessment 

For years Brillion has attempted to meet the career development needs of its students, Approxi- 
mately 10 years ago, the guidance counselor surveyed the students and learned that there was a need 
for a vocational component in the regular school curriculum, An area vocational school was built 
as a result, 

When Brillion began the field test, the planning committee discussed how to gain needs assess- 
ment data for use in program planning* A variety of approaches were discussed. The Career Develop* 
ment Needs Assessment handbook was reviewed at the initial planning committee meeting, i i was 
determined that the goals listed In the handbook and the goals of the Career Placement Delivery 
System were very similar. Therefore, assessment data from that program were used for program plan- 
ning, During the 1975-76 school year, the 10th grade students had been given the Career Maturity 
inventory, Results of the survey indicated that Brillion students were two points below the national 
norm on attitudes, In the other areas of the test— Self-Appraisal, Occupational Information, Goal 
Selection, Planning, and Problem Solvlng-the students averaged at or above the national norm. 
Follow-up surveys were also sent to 1970, 1972, and 1978 graduates, These students indicated that 
their strongest needs were* 

1, Job hunting skills 

2, Job placement assistance 



3, Understanding their abilities and interests 



4 Using money wisely 

5p Becoming aware of career possibil ities 

6, Conducting own business affairs 

The data obtained from the above assessments served as the framework for the K-12 program, 
It was felt that If the high school students had unmet needs in certain areas it might be due in part 
to the fact that the appropriate career development experiences were not offered them in the ele- 
mentary grades, Thus, the goals for the K-8 program were written based upon a perceived need for 
those grade levels, 



Developing Objectives 

The performance objectives were not completed at the finish of the national field test During 
a summer workshop, the planning committee and other interested teachers developed a K-8 plan 
based upon the identified needs, One day of the workshop was spent writing goals that expanded 
upon the identified needs, The goals, which relate to self awareness, interpersonal relations, aware- 
ness of the world of work, and development of life skills, are listed below, 

I. Self A wareness—The student should be able to: 

A. Know and respect himself/herself, 

B. Recognize his/her strengths and limitations, 

C. Develop his/her interests and potentials, 

D. Gain insight into his/her own values, 

E. Understand the importance of good physical, mental and emotional health, 
II, Interpersonal Relations— The student should be able to: 

A. Know and respect himself/herself in relationships with others, 

B. Place a higher value on people than on material things, 

C. Recognize that individuals differ in their Interests, abilities, attitudes, and values, 

D. Develop satisfactory and responsible friendships, 

E. Manage conflicts with others, 

ML Awareness of the World of Work— The student should be able to: 

A. Explore a wide variety of occupations, 

B. Appreciate that occupations exist for many purposes, 

C. Recognize that work has personal meaning, 

D. Understand that Individuals must be flexible as occupations change In society, 

E. Know that education and work are interrelated, 

IV. Development of Life Skills— The student should be able to: 

A, Develop responsibility to complete tasks (work) assigned at home and at school, 

B, Develop competence in the basic academic and prevocatlonal skills to the individual's 
full potential. 

C- Make constructive use of leisure time, 
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D, Use communication ski III effectively, 

E. Set short and long term goals and make choices. 

Specific behavioral objectives will be developed by teachers at the time they Incorporate 
activities designed to help students attain goals within the curriculum. It was too difficult for the 
planning committee to develop objectives without knowing which resources and specific activities 
teachers would use, 



Resource Assessment 

At the initial guidance department meeting, the parents' organization expressed interest in 
conducting a community resource assessment* A special meeting was called to discuss the coordina- 
tion of efforts to accomplish the assessment by members of the parent organization and representa- 
tives of the Guidance Department and Placement Project staff. The Resource Assessment handbook 
was used as an aid in the development of a resource assessment questionnaire. The cover letter and 
questionnaire used in conducting the survey are presented in Appendix A. The survey form was typed 
by students in the Secretarial Capstone Course, 

Two major approaches were used in distributing the forms to members of the Brilllon community. 
Under the leadership of the elementary school principal, teacher aides who were involved in taking 
a school census were to distribute the forms to adult members of households, These forms were to 
be picked up by students in the Secretarial class. Also, students in the school who did not live within 
Brilllon town limits were asked to take the survey home for their parents to complete and return. 
Because of last minute changes In the procedure for conducting the census, the survey forms were not 
distributed in the described manner. Instead, students took the forms home for completion. Returns 
were somewhat low, and no follow-up action was taken, The returned forms were utilized by the 
committee which developed the K-8 comprehensive guidance plan and appropriate resources were 
Incorporated into the K-8 plan, However, these resources had not yet been utilized In the 9-12 
guidance plan nor catalogued for use within the elementary and high school instructional media 
centers. 

Also, in 1970 the Career Placement Project developed A Guide of Selected Employers in Calumet 
County which lists area businesses and industries that conduct tours of their plants and provide 
resource speakers, Because the survey was current, no contact was made with organizations during 
the planning year. 

In the future the resource assessment process will be expanded, and the results will be 
catalogued for easy access. 

Putting It Together 

Brilllon focused its efforts during the field test on gradai K-8, Therefore, the plan which they 
developed is geared towards that level, The plan was drafted during a five-day summer workshop by 
seven members of the planning committee. The first day they decided upon the goals which the plan 
would address, and the remainder of the time was spent in small groups developing the plan for 
specific grade levels, Suggested resources and activities that relate to the goals were listed for grades 
K-3, 4^6, and 7-8, 

The plan was distributed to planning committee members and staff In the spring of 1978, When 
teachers use the plan In the 1978-79 school year, it will be revised based upon their input Thus, the 
plan will becorni an ongoing, vital part of the K*8 curriculum. 

The plan is somewhat lengthy; therefore, it will not be presented In Its entirety. Sample sections 
from each grade level follow, 
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GO 

A, Know and respect himself /herself activities 

1, G'inny and Jerry— Puppet Act IA, p, 32, Unit I, Cycle A f Duso Kit I 

2, "Me" Button or Badge-p. 32, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I. 

3, Picture Book (A Book About ME), p, 32, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I. 

4, Identification Game (group)— p. 33, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I. 

5, I'm Glad I'm Me (game)-p. 33, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I. 

6, Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Stage Two* Responding, Set f Concept Unit A, 
pp, 26-30, 

7, Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Kit Stage One: Awareness. Introduction film- 
strip, "Sometimes I Wonder" guide p. 140 7, Also see p, 20-22 "Other Suggested 
Activities": record, art work, role playing, self-portrait, games, open-end sentences, 
photoboards, etc, 

B, Recognize his/her strengths and limitations 

1, The Boy Who Was Perfect-Bole Playing IB, p. 35, Unit I, Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

2, Boat Trip-Hole Playing IC, p. 39, Unit I, Cycle C, Duso Kit I 

3, Nobody's Perfect-Puppet Act IC, p, 39, Unit I, Cycle C, Duso Kit I 

4, Tony's Funny Picture— Problem Situation, p. 42, Unit I, Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

5, People Make Mistakes— Puppet Act, p. 43, Unit I, Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

6, The Big Race-Story/ Vl-B, pp. 121, Unit VI, Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

7, Refer to: World of Work Program Grades K-8, Ohio's Career Continuum Program 
1972, Self-Awareness, Self Acceptance, Self Affirmation (Aptitudes), grades K*2, 
pp, 58433; grades 3-4, pp. 142 149. 

8, Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Stage Two: Responding, Abilities and Limita- 
tions, Unit C, pp, 36-46, 

A, Know and respect himself /herself in relationships with others, 

1, Who Is /f?-game, p. 33, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

2, Policeman and Lost Child-game, p. 36, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

3, Act Like Yourseff-Prob\em Situation, group, p. 38, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 
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4, Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Stage Two: Responding, Honesty, Unit K, 
pp s 108*113, 

5, Focus on Self-Development Kit Stage One: Awareness, Unit J, Interaction of Family 
Members pp. 81-86, Record Story "Palmer, the Pushy Pigeon/' Guest speaker, 

role play, irtwork, photoboards, open^end sentences, 

6, Focus on Self- Development Stage One: Awareness Unit K* Qualities of Older 
Children, pp. 87-96, Story record, "When You're Older, Susie/' role play. Interviews, 
photoboards, "What if , . game 

7, Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Stage One: Awareness Unit N, The Needs and 
Interests of Other People and Sharing, g. pp. 105-110: Record, role play, puppets, 
what not to share, photoboards, situations, 

1 1, B, Place a higher value on people than on material things 

1, The Box From Rainbow Lake. Story, p. 155, Unit VIII, Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

2, What Happened, Problem Situation, p. 155, Unit VIII, Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

3, Discuss with Class, Discussion, p, 1S8, Unit VIII, Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

II. C. Recognize individuals differ in their interests, abilities, attitudes and values 

1. The Tree House- Rote playing— 1 A, p. 31-32, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

2. Make a List— Group participation— 1 A, p, 32-33, Unit I, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

III, A, Explore a wide variety of occupations 

1. Refer to: "The World of Work In the Elementary School" Statesboro, Georgia 
(available through J, Herring). Guide is divided by chapters, covering the following 
topics: 



a. 


1 see a service station attendant at work 


b. 


1 like my dentist 


c* 


1 live in a house 


d. 


1 want to be a farmer 


©. 


1 visit the supermarket 


f. 


1 work in a restaurant 


g< 


We work in a supermarket 


h. 


We work on the farm and in a marketplace 
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i. Other countries have workers 

j, We manufacture products 

k. The jobs at the Post Office 

I. Workers that help us play 

m. Time to work 

ru The world of a variety store 

o. We work on a construction site 

p. The world of printing 

q. The world of television and radio 

2. Develop a series of tapes on occupations: 

My Rather is a ... . My Mother is a . 

Send recorder home and have parents describe their 
occupations* 

3. Listen to workers of various occupations who are willing to explain what they do. 

4. Observe workers in their surroundings. 

Develop responsibility to complete tasks (work) assigned at home and at school 
1* The Class Gets Ready— problem situation III A, p. 70, Unit III, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

2. Little Red Hen-role playing, p. 71, Unit III, Cycle A, Duso Kit I 

3, The Snow House-story 79, Unit III, Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

4. The Circus—problem situation— p, 79-80, Unit III, Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

5. Produce a TV Program-&ro]ect, p. 80-81, Unit III, Cycle D, Duso Kir I 

6, Bobby and the C#rfoo/?£-problem situational V-A, p. 86, Unit IV, Cycle A, Duso 
Kit I 

7. Big Trouble- role playing— p. 87, Unit IV, Cycle A, Duso Kit A 

8, Plepo'B Basket^Siory IV-8, pp, 89, Unit IV, Cycle 8, Duso Kit I 

9, Make Busy Beaver Hats-an activity, pp, 91, Unit IV/ Cycle B, Duso Kit I 

10. Make A List— group activity, pp. 93 94, Unit IV, Cycle C, Duso Kit I 

11, The Loafers^%xoty V*C, pp. 108, Unit V, Cycle C, Duso Kit I 
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12. What Would Happen-mium drawing, p, 145, Unit VII, Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

13. Fmd the Picture, pp. 145, Unit VM # Cycle D, Duso Kit I 

14. Refer to: Focus on Self Development Stage Two: Responding. Responsibility, Unit 
F, pp. 63-71. 

B. Develop competence in the basic academic and pre-vocatlona! skills to the individual's 
full potential 

1. Refer to: Focus on Self-Development Kit Stage One: Awareness, "World of Work/' 
p. 26-27, 

46 

Self A wanness 

A, The student should be able to know and respect himself/herself 
Activities: 

1 f Choosing Behavior-TAD, Unit 21 

2. Individual Differences-TAD, Units 17, 19 

B, The student should be able to recognize his/her strengths and limitations 
Activities: 

1. Individual Differences, TAD, Units 17, 19 

C, The student should be able to develop his/her interests and potentials. 
Activities: 

1. Brainstorming, Discussing and Evaluating ldeas,TAD, Unit 3 

2, Developing Awareness Through Sensory Experience— TAD, Unit 4 

3. Encouraging Openness and Creativity-TAD, Unit V 

4, Careers Open to Me-TAD, Units 18 and 20 
D 4 The student should be able to gain insight into his/her own values 

Activities: 

1, Individual Differences— TAD, Units 17 and 19 

E, The student should be able to understand the Importance of good physical, mental and 
emotional health, 
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Activities; 

1. Recognizing, Labeling and Understanding Feeling-TAD, Unit 6 
2* Verbalizing Feelings-TAD, Unit 10 
Interpersonal Relations 

II. A. Know and respect himself/herself in relationships with others. 
Activities: 

1, Developing Group Participation Skills— TAD, Unit 1 

2, Your Feelings and Mine— Role Playing— TAD, Unit 1 1 

3, Cooperating and Sharing-TAD, Unit 12 

4, The Individual and the Group— TAD, Unit 13 

5, Leading, Following and Instructing Others— TAD, Unit 14 
1 1, 6. Place a higher value on people rather than on material things, 

Activities: 

1. The Individual and the Group— TAD, Unit 1 1 
II. C. Recognize individuals differ In their interests, abilities, attitudes and values, 
Activities: 

1. Australia-slide presentation— available anytime 

2. Individual Differences-TAD, Units 17 and 19 
1 1. D. Develop satisfactory and responsible friendships 

Activities: 

1. Actions and Feelings that Strengthen Social Collaboration-TAD, Unit 16 

2. Choosing Behavior-TAD, Unit 21 
1 1. E. Manage conflicts with others 

Activities: 

1. Your Feelings and Mine-Role Playing-TAD, Unit 1 1 

2* Actions and Feelings that Weaken Social Collaboration— TAD, Unit 15 

3. Choosing Bebavior-TAD, Unit 21 



Awareness of the World of Work 




III. A, The student should be able to explore the wide variety of occupations. 

Resource reading (elementary library) 
Careers In a Department Store 658,8 
Careers in Publishing and Printing 686.2 

Work as Jobs or Occupations 




Ohio's Career Continuum Program (World of Work K-5) pp. 190- 193 

Varieties of Work 

Ohio's Career Continuum Program (World of Work K-B) pp, 194108 

Work Families in Environment 

Ohio's Career Continuum Program (World of Work K-5) pp. 200-202 
Development of Life Skills 

IV, A. Develop responsibility to complete tasks (work) assigned at home and at school. 
Activities: 

IV. B. Develop competence in the basic academic and prevocational skills to the individual's 
full potential. 

Activities: 

Self-Awareness, Self- Acceptance, Self-Affirmation (Interest, Abilities), Grades 5-6, pp, 
232-243, Ohio's Career Continuum Program (World of Work K-6K 

IV. C. Make constructive use of leisure time. 

Use risourcf people in the community. 
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Self Awareness 



A, Know and respect himself/herself 



1. 



Reasons for Differences in Self Image-DIKMOS p. 14-10 



2. 



Develop a good self-image-DIKMOS p. 29*32 



3. 



From another's perspective— D I KMOS p, 32-36 



4, 



Getting to know the me others see-DIKMQS p, 48 55 



Counsel' " r i 
G roups 
Gr, 7 & 8 



5* Self-control and self-value-CYFT p. 53-58 

6. Being individual-CYFT p. 80 

7. Self identity— Fllmstrips, Judging Personality, Personality and Maturity 

8. Personality— The Others You Know (Filmstrips)— Home Eg, Careers Gr, 8 
I. B. Recognize his/her strengths and limitations 

1, Home Ec Careers, Gr 8 

2, Industrial Careers, Gr. 8 

3, All subjects, Gr. 7-8 

L - C« Develop his/her interests and potentials 

1, Our needs always affect our response— PI KMOS p, 36*40 

2, Industrial Careers, Gr, 8 

3, All subjects, Gr, 7-8 

4, Administer Kuder Interest Survey— Home Ec. Careers, Gr. 8 

5, SRA Career Exploration Filmstrip Series— Home Ec, Careers, Gr. 8 

Interest Areas: Outdoor, Mechanical, Computational, Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic 
and Musical, Literary, Social Service, Clerical 

6, What Do You Like to DO? (fiimstrip)-H.E. Careers, Gr. 8 
I, D. Gain insight into his/her own values 

1. Value Changes that are causing crlses-CYFT p. 29 39, Counseling Groups Gr 7 8 
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2, Personality and attitude-H,E, Careers, Gr. 8 

3, Developing Values (filmstrip)— H,E, Careers, Gr, 8 

I. E, Understand the importance of good physical, mental and emotional health 
1, People are changing creatures— D I KM OS p, 44 

Not communicating is an impossibility— DIKMQS, p, 45-46 



2. 
3, 

4, 

5, 



Counseling 

roups 
Gr. 7 8 



Expression of feelings constructively— Home Ec Careers, Gr. 8 

Grooming— HE. Careers, Gr, 8 

Personal' '* and attitude— H.E. Careers, Gr, 8 



Counseling 

s 



Grades 7^8 



6, Presentation on caring for mentally handicapped and psychiatric patients in a 
hospitil setting— Gr, K-8 

Interpersonal Relations 

II. A, Know and respect himself/herself in relationships with others 
1, See it Like It is or Can You?-D!KMQ5 P* 21*28 
2 Liking oneself and being with others— TLABL p. 5 

3, Interactions differ-DI KMOS p, 46-48 

4, Getting along with others-Home Ec, Careers, Gr, 8 

5, Inter-Personal^Rilationships (Filmstrip)— H.E. Careers, Gr, 8 
II. B. Place a higher value on people rather than on material things 

1. Getting along with others-H.E. Careen, Gr 8 

2, Counseling Groups, Gr, 7-8 
II. C. Recognize that individuals differ in their interest, abilities, attitudes and values 

L The differences— T LAB L p, 1 
2, What causes these differences— TLABL p. 2 
Home Ec. Careers, Gr, 8 
Industrial Careers, Gr, 8 



Counseling 
Groups 
Grades 7-8 



3, 
4. 

5. 



Comparing Cultures and Life Styles of People in Other Countries-World Geography, 
Gr, 7; World History, Gr, 8 
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Counseling 
-Groups 
Grades 7*8 



Counseling 
s G roups 
Grades 7-8 



I I. D, Develop satisfactory and responsible friendships* 

1, Frlendships-TLABL, p. 28 34 

2. Cliques-TLABL, p. 35 

3. The Three AWT LAB L, p. 36-37 

4, Getting along with others— H-E, Careers, Gr. 8 

II. E, Manage conflicts with others 

1, Difficulties In getting along-TLABL, p. 6-14 

2, Desirable Behavior— TLABL, p. 15-20 

3, Understanding the behavior of others— TLABL, p. 21-22 

4, The why of some withdrawals-TLABL, p. 23-27 

5, Self-control-CYFT^p, 63-55 

6, Expression of feelings constructively — H. E, Careers, Gr. 8 

7, Industrial Careers, Gr, 8 
Awareness of the World of Work 

III. A, Explore the wide variety of occupations 

1, Home Economics Career Class (Gr, 8} Discussion, speakers, field trips, day care, edu- 
cation, social work, hotel management, hospitality services, fashion design and 
merchandising, food service, interior design 

2, Westinghouse Careers Clusters: Health, Consumer and Homemaking; Hospitality and 
Recreation (filmstripsJ^Home Ec, Careers, Gr, 8 

3, Industrial careers, gr, 8-Manufacturing, drafting, technicians, engineering, building 
and construction, mechanical maintenance 

4, Science related careeri-Scfince 7-8 

5, Engineering, Manufacturing, Arisns Co,, Gr, 7-9 

6, Insurance Sales and Service- Life, Health, Pension— Gr. 7-9. 

7, Pattern Maker, Brllllon Iron Works, Gr, 7-9 

8, Nurse Clinician, Gr, 7-8 

9, Teaching Kindergarten, Gr, K-9 
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III. B. Appreciate that occupations exist for many purposes 

1, Home Ec, Careers (Gr. 8) 

% Industrial Careers (Gr. 8) 

3. What Is Job? (filmstrip) H.E. Careers, Gr, 8 
ML C, Recognize that work has personal meaning 

What Jobs Mean— 

1. Home Ec. Careers (Gr. 8) 

2. Industrial Careers (Gr. 8} 

III, D, Understand that individuals must be flexible as occupations change 
1. Life is difference— From Horses to Rockets CYFT, p. 1-8 
The expiosions-CYFT, p, 8 23 
The shift in the nature of jobs-CYFT, p. 18 



Duration of Experience— Rapidity of Change— 
CYFT, p. 23-7 



Counseling 
"Groups 
Grades 7-8 



5. Home Gc, Careers (Gn 8) 

6. Ind. Careers (Gr. 8) 

Know that education and work are interrelated 

1. Home Ec. Careers (Gr. 8) 

2. Ind. Careers (Gr, 8) 

3. Science, Gr. 7-8 

4. What Good Is School? (Filmstrip) H.E. Careers, Gr, 8 



Development of Life Skills 

I V. A. Develop responsibility to complete tasks (work) assigned at home and at school 

1, All subjects, Gr, 7-8 

2, Industrial Careers, Gr. 8 

3, Heme Ec. Career, Gr. 8 
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IV. B, Develop competence in the basic academic and p re-vocational skills to ths individual's full 
potential 

1. Home Ec* Careers, Gr. 8 
2* Industrial Careers, Gr< 8 
3, All subjects, Gr. 7S 
IV* C. Make constructive use of leisure time 

1. Leisure Activities— KE. Careers, Gr. 8 

2. Hobbies and Interests— I nd. Careers, Gr, 8 

3, Classroom presentation or field trip on bookkeeping, Gr. K-8 

4, Hobby of Raising Bees, Gr, K-8 
IV, D. Use communication skills effectively 

1 . Silence Speaks-YACS, p. 1 A 

Ways We Communicate- YACS, p. 4-18 
The process of communication— YACS, p, 19-27 
Double Message- YACS, p, 28-29 



2, 

4. 

5, 



Out o.f awareness aspects of communication— YACS, 
p. 30-32 



Counseling 
"Groups 
Grades 7*8 
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APPENDIX A 
COMMUNITY RESOURCE SURVEY 
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April 19, 1977 



Dear Parents: 

Brill ion Public School Is engaged in planning a comprehensive guidance program for all students- 
kindergarten through senior high school. We hope to gain greater participation from parents and 
the community In both the planning and Implementing of our K«1 2 guidance program. 

One part of planning the guidance program is to find out what resources are available for our teachers 
to help our students in their personal, social and career development We are sending you the enclosed 
questionnaire with the hope that you will consider being a resource person for our teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Guidance activities at each grade level are being planned to help students develop a better understand- 
ing of themselves and others. The students will gain a greater awareness of the kinds of work people 
do and the ways that people spend their leisure time. By sharing your experiences and interests in 
your job or your hobby you will help students to know some of the career choices and leisure time 
activities that are available to them in their own life decisions. 

Please fill out this questionnaire and return it to the guidance department at the BrilHon High 



School, 



Thank you. 




A. Dean Wallace 
Guidance Director 



Parents Organisation Steering Committee 
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PARENT SURVEY 



Name ... Phone 

Home Business 

Address 



1. Briefly describe a recreational or leisure skill/hobby* 



2, How would you belt serve as a resource parson roneeming the above? 



Husband Wife 

Participate in classroom activities □ □ 

Setting up field trip □ □ 

Do not wish to serve □ d 

3, Would you need any special equipment or facilities to present you? r.:v -ls? 

Husband: PYes DNo Wife: □Yes DNo 



4. Please check the grade levels you feel you could best serve as a resource person. 
Husband: K-3 □ 4-8 □ 7^9 □ 13-14 □ All □ 

Wife: K-3D 4-6 □ 7-9 □ 13-14 □ All □ 

6. Occupation or job title: Husband: . . ^_ 

Wife: 

6, Briefly describe the duties you perform on your job* 
Husband: 

Wife: . _ 

7, How could you best serve as a resource person concerning the above? 

Husband Wife 

□ . □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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Participate in classroom activities 
Setting up field trip 
Do not wish to serve 
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8, Would you need any special equipment or facilities to present your job? 

Husband: DYes CNo Wife: UYm DNo 

Specify: Husband: ^^^^ 

Wife: ______ . , 

9* Please check the grade level you feel you could best serve as a resource person. 

Husband: K-3 □ 4-6 □ 7-9 □ 10-12 □ 13-14 □ All □ 

Wife: K*3 □ 4-6 □ 79 □ 10-12 □ 13-14 □ All □ 

10* What is the most convenient day (including Saturday) and time you could serve as a resource 
person? 

Husband: Day T ime 

Wife: Day T ime 

11. Qq you know of others who should get this form? 

Name . 

12. Is there any topic area you feel would be of interest to students? 

Do you have any information as to how this could be presented to thu student? 

13. Additional Comments: . 



Information will go into a file at school to be used by the classroom teachers, 
Please return to school as soon as possible, 
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APPENDIX A 



COORDINATOR INTERVIEW 
FORM 





COORDINATOR INTERVIEW 



Coordinator 



Site 



Interviewer 



Date 



Coordinator Selection, Orientation and Regular Role Function 

1. Did you volunteer to serve as the program coordinator or were you assigned the 
responsibility? 

2. Did you feel any reluctance to assume the coordinator's role? If yes, explain, 

3. How could the selection process have been improved? 

4. If a change in coordinators occurred what effect did it have on program planning? 

5. Did you receive initial training and orientation to the project? If yes, how successful 
was it and how could it have been improved? 

6. How beneficial were the communications between you and the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education and in what ways could they have been Improved? 

7. What other responsibilities do you have in your school? (Probe for full or parttime roles) 

8. What local staff and funds were allocated to the project? 
Planning Committee 

1, What were the criteria used for selection of the committee? 

2, Who are the people on the committee— number and group represented? 

3, Was there reluctance on the part of any individuals contacted to participate and if so, how 
was it overcome? 
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4. How could the committee selection have been improved? 

5, How was the committee oriented to the program? (Briefly describe orientation, materials 
used, length of time, etc) 

6, How could this orientation have been Improved? 

7. How many times has the committee met? 

8, What were the initial activities in which the committee was engaged? 

9. What other activities has the committee participated in? 
Inter-Agency Cooperation 

1, What has been the extent of interagency cooperation In planning? 

2, What were the roles and responsibilities of each participating group? 

3, How could cooperation have been improved? 
Needs Assessment 

1, Very briefly describe your needs assessment process. 

2. Who was Involved in the needs assessment process? (number and role) 

3* How helpful was the Career Development Needs Assessment Handbook? 

4, How could the handbook have been improved? 

5, What obstacles were encountered In assessing needs? 

6* How could the needs assessment have been made easier or more effective? 
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Developing Objectives 

1, How were the final objectives for the project developed? (Who was involved In this 
process?) 

2, How useful has the Behavioral Objectives handbook been in developing objectives? 

3, What obstacles did you encounter in developing objectives? 

4, How could the process of developing objectives for a career guidance program be made 
easier or more effective? 

Assessing Resources 

1, Briefly describe your resource assessment process, 

2, Who was involved in assessing resources? 

3, What system have you developed to catalog resources? 

4 How helpful has the Resource Assessment handbook been? 

5, What obstacles were encountered In assessing resources? 

6, How could the resource assessment process have been made easier or more effective? 
Writing Program Plans 

1, Who was involved in writing *?ie program plan? 

2, How has the program and the plan been publicized? 

3, How helpful have the Planning and Implementation and Deciding Via Evaluation 
handbooks been? 

4, What obstacles have been encountered in the development of the plan? 
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5, Are there ways of streamlining or improving the planning process? 
Implementing the Program 

1* Briefly describe any program activities you have already Imple / ted or will be imple- 
menting shortly, 

2, Howsuccesiful (in your judgment) have they been? 

3* What are your future plans for continuation of the program? 

Further Considerations and Recommendations 

1, Overall, please describe your perceptions of the time necessary to coordinate this 
project, 

2, What other suggestions do you have for others interested In planning and implementing 
a rural career guidance/counseling program? 

3, What other thoughts or concerns do you have about the project to date? 

4- Describe what you liked least about the program and what you liked most, 
Liked Most 

'.' 

Liked Least 
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COOPERATIVE RURAL GUIDANCE SYSTEM 



SITE BIMONTHLY REPORTING FORM 



Inclusive Dates 



Submission Date 



Cooperating Agency 



Chairperson 



L PROJECT ACTIVITIES Provide a description of the activities you conducted, during the past 
reporting period, the decisions made, tasks accomplished, materials developed, names of persons 
involved, etc. 



II, CRITICAL INCIDENT Describe any problems or unexpected events you have encountered. 
List ways in which you have attempted to deal with problems or events, 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES FOR NEXT REPORTING PERIOD 



IV, ASSISTANCE REQUESTED OF CVE 



V, COMMENTS 



Note: Attach any project related reports, plans of materials, letters, newspaper articles, etc. which 
have been produced during this reporting period. 
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At-VENDIX C 



TELEPHONE REPORTING FORM 




Call in □ 
Call out □ 



Remarks 



COOPERATIVE RURAL GUIDANCE SYSTEM 
TELEPHONE REPORTING FORM 



Person Contacted Date 



Site Time 



Subject Discussed 



Follow-up actions required 



Signature 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO THE RURAL AMERICA SERIES (1978) 



Increasing Guidance Effectiveness Through School-Community Cooperation 
From Idea to Action: Career Guidance Plans of Rural and Small Schools 
Facilitator's Guide to Staff Training for the Rural America Series 



RURAL AMERICA SERIES (1976-77) 

Career Guidance Program Support Information Documents 

State of the Art Review 
Life Role Development Model 
Career Guidanca Resources 

Career Guidance Program Process Handbooks 

Planning and Implementation 

Career Development Needs Assessment 

Behavioral Objectives 

Resource Assessment 

Deciding via Evaluation 

Career Guidance and Counseling for Groups and Individuals Handbooks 

Career Counseling in the Rural School 

Desk Reference: Facilitating Career Counseling and Placement 

An Individualized Approach to Career Counseling and Career Placement 

Transitional Career Placement in the Rural School 

Career Guidance Practices 

Career Guidance Program Support Functions Handbooks 

Staff Development 

Community Relations and Involvement 

Rural Community Perspectives toward Career Development 



For ordering information (individual and quantity prices) and/or in-service training technical 
assistance, contact: 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

National Center Publications 

The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

(614)486-3655 



